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CHAPTER  1. 

VOYAGE  ACROfiS    THB  ATLANTIC. — LANDING  AT  NBW  YORK. — 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

After  travelling  through  ahnost  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  through  a 
considerable  part  of  Holland,  France,  Switzerland; 
and  Italy,  I  determined  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
visit  the  United  States,  a  country  which  I  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with,  as  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  it  seemed  to 
abound  in  contradictions. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
182S,  I  set  out  from  Gravesend,  on  board  a£ne 
American  ship  of  350  tons.  After  touching  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  take  in  some  extra  provisions, 
and  two  or  three  passengers,  we  stood  out  to  sea 
with  a  favourable  breeze,  and  bade  adieu  to 
England. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  disagreeable  to  lands- 
men than  the  beginning  of  a  sea  voyage.  Want 
of  room,  of  exercise,  and  of  occupation,  added  to 
the  sickness  that  Neptune  imposes  on  them  as  a 
kind  of  tribute,  all  combine  to  depress  their  spirits. 
I  really  think  Dr.-  Johnson  has  drawn  too  favour- 
able a  picture  of  the  life  one  leads  on  board  a  ship, 
when  he  merely  says,  that  it  is  "  being  in  prison 
with  the  chance  of  being  drowned."     However, 
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there  is  one  resource  against  ennui,  and  that  is 
reading ;  a  pleasure  which  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
from  the  large  stock  of  books  which  the  passengers 
had  with  them. 

I  recollect  particularly  that  one  of  them  lent  me 
an  old  black-letter  translation,  by  Richard  Eden,  of 
the  '^  Decades  of  the  Ocean,"  written  by  Peter  Mar- 
tyTi  of  Angleria.  This  is  a  history  of  the  voyage  of 
Columbus^  and  of  the  subsequent  voyages  made  by 
the  Spaniards  down  to  the  year  1520.  I  was  much 
diverted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
tries  to  account  for  the  opposition  the  ships  met 
with  from  the  Gulph  Stream.  He  says  that  the 
earth  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  that  the  water 
running  down  from  the  thick  part  towards  the 
point,  causes  this  terrible  current :  so  that  (to  use 
the  Admiral's  own  words)  the  ships  seemed  at 
times  to  be  sailing  up  hill.  In  reading  this  work 
I  felt  my  admiration  for  the  courage  of  Columbus 
tenfold  increased ;  for  it  appears  that  the  fleet  in 
which  he  set  sail  to .  discover  a  western  continent, 
consisted  only  of  one  vessel  with  a  deck,  and  two 
small  ones  without  decks. 

This  curious  work  is  dedicated  by  the  translator 
to  Philip  and  Mary,  of  whom  he  humbly  requests 
as  a  &vour,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  cure  the 
nation  of  the  intolerable  disease  of  heresy. 

.  In  addition  to  our  crew,  we  had  on  board  several 
♦<  Consul's  men,"  as  they  are  called.  An  American 
seaman,  if  in  distress  in  a  foreign  country,  has 
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only  to  infotm  Ins  OMful  that  he  Miflhes  to  return 
home ;  and  is  immediately  lent  on  board  some 
American  vessel^  returning  to  the  United  States* 
The  government  allows  t^i  dollars  for  his  passage  } 
and  at  that  price  every  vessel  is  obliged  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  these  men*  By  this  excellent 
policy  the  seamen  of  tibe  United  States  are  nek 
obliged  to  enter  into  ihe  service  of  ftreigners. 

I  like  talking  to  sailors : — though  a  roughs  im^ 
pdished  set  of  beings,  they  have  for  the  most  part 
Seen  so  much  of  the  worlds  and  been  in  so  jnany 
diffisrent  countries,  that  a  great  deal  of  amusement^ 
and  sometimes  a£  informatioui  may  be  gained  from 
them*  One  of  our  crew,  bom  in  England,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Mariner,  by  the  Indians  ci  the 
Tonga  Islands,  at  the  time  when  they  s^ed  the 
T0teel,  and  massacred  the  crew.  He  was  dien  a 
boy^  and  therefore  his  life  was  spared.  The  natives 
tattooed  him  all  over  the  arms,  legs,  and  breast ; 
and  he  told  me,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty^ 
and  only  by  coaxing  one  of  the  chiefs^  that  he 
hindered  them  from  performing  the  same  operaUcoi 
on  his  face :  for  although  considered  very  unfa^ 
shionable  by  his  naked  Indian  friends^  yet  he  did 
not  think  it  would  much  improve  his  appearance, 
to  have  a  picture  of  the  sun  and  moon  delineated 
on  his  forehead  with  a  tattooing  instrument.  One 
of  the  chiefs  adopted  him ;  and  taught  him,  among 
other  polite  branches  of  Indian  education,  to  use 
the  bow  and  the  spear,  to  fish,  and  to  make  a 
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canoe.  A  British  vessel,  which  touched  at  the 
island,  took  him  aWay,  after  he  had  been  there 
seven  years  and  some  months.  But  on  his  return 
home  his  &ther  and  mother  were  dead,  and  he 
found  himself  without  a  friend.  "  I  wished  to 
ihetum,"  said  he,  ^^  and  I  will  return  if  ever  I  can ; 
Ibr  I  led  a  much  happier  life  among  liie  savage 
Indians  than  I  have  ever  done  among  the  civilized 
idiites.'' 

One  morning  a  sailor  told  me  he  could  lend  me 
a  volume  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and  spoke  of 
some  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  these  books, 
in  a  manner  which  showed  how  completely  he  en^ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  them.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  he  was  from  Connecticut,  one  of  the  New 
England  states,  which  produce  not  only  the  best 
sailors  in  America,  but  also  contain  a  greater 
number  of  well-educated  people  than  any  country 
in  the  world. 

During  my  voyage  I  was  astonished  at  the  im- 
mense distance  from  land  at  which  I  saw  those 
little  birds  the  Stormy  Petrels,  vulgarly  called 
Mother  Gary's  Chickens.  We  had  some  of  them 
with  us  every  day,  and  that  at  times  when  we 
were  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  himdred  miles 
from  the  nearest  land.  The  sailors,  not  being 
great  naturalists,  affirmed  most  positively,  that 
these  birds  never  went  on  shore,  but  that^  seated 
on  the  water^  they  hatch  their  eggs  under  their 
wings ;  and  when  I  inquired  how  the  birds  con- 
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trived  to  place  'their  eggs  there,  the  sailors  replied, 
they  did  not  know,  hut  that  such  was  the  fact 
The  Stormy  Petrel  is  the  smallest  of  all  web- 
footed  birds,  being  of  the  size  of  the  common 
swallow,  which,  when  on  the  wing,  it  vay  muob 
resembles.  A  flock  of  them  following  the  wake  of 
the  vessel  is  a  very  curious  object.  They  dip  down 
and  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  if  a 
small  piece  of  board,  with  some  grease  on  it,  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,>they  will  hover  round  it,  like 
a  swarm  of  wasps  round  a  piece  of  honeycomb* 

Buffon  tells  us  that  these  birds  are  called  Petrels 
or  Peterells,  from  their  appearing  to  walk  upon  the 
sea — a  feat  attempted  by  St.  Peter. 

As  we  approached  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land,  we  encountered  the  Gulph  Strieam.  This 
current,  running  from  the  Gu^h  of  Mexico,  between 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  point  of  Florida,  rushes 
up  the  coast  of  America,  strikes  the  southern  end  of 
the  Great  B|pk,  and  then,  taking  an  E.S.E.  direc- 
tion, loses  itself  in  the  ocean.  Sailors  are  always  able 
to  tell  when  they  are  in  this  stream,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  sea-weed,  and  from  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  which,  on  thie  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, was  72^  of  Fahrenheit,  that  of  the  air 
being  only  62°. 

The  weather  on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land is  called  by  way  of  distinction,  '<  Bank 
weather  T  that  is,  very  damp,  rainy,  and  cold.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  was,  on  the  81  st  of  Sep* 
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jtember,  omly  48^.  This  sudden  change  was  v^ 
disagreeable.  It  has  been  affinned  by  some,  that 
the  Bank  of  Newfoundland  has  been  fanned  by 
the  great  deposition  of  sand  and  sedimrat,  ooca^ 
moned  by  the  crossing  of  the  Gulph  Stream  with  a 
current,  which  sets  towards  the  south  from  Hud^  • 
son's  Bay  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  While 
crossing  the  Great  Bank  we  had  some  roi^h  wea« 
ther,  accompanied  by  a  very  thick  fog.  Chae  night, 
when  it  was  blowing  pretty  fresh,  we  suddenly  felt  it 
so  extremely  cold,  that  some  of  the  passengers,  who 
had  been  a  great  deal  at  sea,  were  induced  to 
suppose  that  we  had  passed  near  an  iceberg.  Al- 
though the  captain  said,  that  he  had  sometimes 
feh  currents  of  cold  air,  on  this  Bank,  without 
being  near  ice,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
passengers  were  right.  Indeed,  on  our  arrival  at 
New  York,  we  heard  that  one  of  the  finest  vessels 
of  that  port,  the  ship  Liverpool,  had,  a  few  we^ 
before,  struck  an  iceberg  on  the  banlj^  at  twelve 
o'cloi^  in  the  day,  during  a  thick  fog,  and  had  only 
just  given  the  passengers  and  crew  sufficient  time 
to  save'  themselves  in  the  boats.  This  ice  i$ 
brought  down  by  the  northerly  eurretit  before^men* 
tioned,  and  is  prevented  from  finding  its  way 
further  to  the  south  by  the  Gulph  Stream*  Haioe 
it  is  collected  in  great  quantities,  and  scnnetimes 
renders  the  Bank  very  dangerous,  particularly 
during  the  whole  of  June  and  July,  and  the  be* 
ginning  of  August. 
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We  again  experienced  warm  weather,  upon 
coming  a  second  time  into  the  Gulph  Stream* 
Thus,  on  September  26tb,  lat.  4(r  31',  long.  63^ 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  62^  and  that  of  the 
water  74^  When  we  were  near  this  spot,  several 
beautiful  nautili  passed  us,  with  their  natural  saila 
hoisted,  scudding  be&re  the  wind.  Some  of  them 
were  of  the  most  beautiful  pink  colour.  The 
sailors  call  them  Portuguese  men  of  war,  but 
where&re  I  could  not  learn.  The  nautili,  if  in 
danger  of  being  run  over,  will,  as  the  sailors  term 
it,  capsize,  let  the  boat  or  ship  pass  over  them,  and 
then  hoist  sail  and  proceed  agiun.  Such  is  the 
melancholy  sameness  on  board  a  ship,  that  even 
one  of  these  passing  by,  creates  for  the  moment 
a  sensation  of  novelty ;  and  a  whale,  a  ddphin,  or 
a  fljdng-fish,  Inings  every  one  on  deck,  and  affords 
a  subject  of  conversation.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con-* 
ceive  why  the  dolphin  is  so  strangely  represented 
in  aU  pictures,  from  the  Grothic  emUems  of  he« 
nddry,  down  to  the  modem  signs  of  inns ;  £ot  thk 
fish  is  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  shape,  and 
bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  crooked  monst^ 
we  generally  see  in  pictures,  as  the  lion  of  Eng. 
land  to  P^ter  Pindar's  "  old  red  cat." 

The  first  time  I  saw  Sandy  Hook  and  the 
Highlands  of  Staten  Island,  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  so  delight^  was 
I  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  quit  my 
prison.    £ven  the  bmte  animals  cm  board,  that 
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formed  part  of  our  stock,  seemed  to  partake  in  the 
joy  of  their  more  rational  companions.  The  hogs 
frisked  about,  the  cow  lowed,  and  all  appeared  sen- 
sible (the  sailors  said,  by  smelling)  that  we  were 
now  approaching  land.  Our  delight,  however,  was 
a  little  damped  by  the  arrival  of  the  pilot,  who, 
on  coming  on  board,  informed  us,  that  the  yellow 
fever  raged  in  New  York,  and  that  the  city  had  in 
consequence  been  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inha- 
bitants.  At  this  intel%ence  some  of  our  passen- 
gers, who  were  coming  to  join  their  wives  and 
children,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion; but,  for  my  part,  I  was  so  rejoiced  at  ar- 
riving at  the  end  of  my  voyage,  that  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  getting  ashore. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  of  New  York  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world.  On  each 
side  of  the  Narrows,  where  the  steep  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliiSs  of  Staten  Island  are  only  two 
miles  distant  from  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  the 
forts  and  fortifications  that  defend  this  celebrated 
harbour  seem  to  frown  upon  the  vessels  that  enter. 
We  passed  close  to  the  formidable  batteries  of  Fort 
La  Fayette,  which  advances  into  the  water,  with 
four  tiers  of  guns,  one  of  which  tiers  is  occupied 
by  a  large  kind  of  carronades,  called  Columbians, 
each  throwing  a  hundred  pound  shot. 

After  passing  the  Narrows,  we  entered  the  Bay 
of  New  York,  which,  expanding  immediately,  is 
about  nine  miles  in  width  in  the  broadest  part. 
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On  each  side,  the  shore,  though  wooded  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  is  thickly  studded  with  &rms, 
villages,  and  country  seats.  At  the  upper  end  are 
seen  the  spires  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  distance, 
the  bold  precipitous  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The 
day  \eas  beautiful,  the  sky  without  a  cToud,  and 
the  vast  sheet  of  water  was  covered  with  inward 
and  outward  bound  vessels,  the  white  sails  of 
which  were  iUuminated  by  the  sun-beams. 

We  anchored  just  below  the  battery,  at  the 
point  of  the  island  on  which  New  York  is  built, 
and  getting  into  a  boat  rowed  round  to  Greenwich, 
which,  though  once  a  separate  town,  now  forms 
part  of  the  city.  Looking  up  the  streets  that  run 
down  to  the  water,  I  perceived  they  were  all  bar- 
ricaded at  the  upper  ends,  and  strewed  with  Hme. 
The  houses  of  course  were  all  shut  up  and 
deserted;  and  out  of  a  population  of  120,000 
inhabitants,  not  more  than  T  or  8,000  remained 
in  the  city ;  and  those  only  in  the  higher  and  more 
healthy  parts. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  sombre  spectacle  than  a 
large  deserted  city.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
associate  the  idea  of  a  town  with  that  of  an  active 
and  noisy  multitude,  that  to  see  a  number  of 
houses  quite  deserted  and  hushed  in  perfect  silence, 
impresses  the  mind  with  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Nothing  endued  with  life  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of 
the  streets  or  neighbouring  quays,  except  here  and 
there  a  cat ;  for  these  animals,  in  the  hurry  and 
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eonfuflioB  of  moving  from  the  town,  had  beea  left 
behind  in  considerable  numbers^  and  formed  at 
that  time  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of 
the  city. 

There    is    a   considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  the  citizens  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
thia  fever.     Those  who  are  anxious  about  the  re* 
putation  of  the  town,  pretend  that  the  disease  wm 
imported ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  maintain 
it  was  indigcfnous.     This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  medical  men  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  as  well  in  other    parts   of  the 
United  States  as  at  New  York  itself     They  con*. 
sider  the  question  of  the  non-contagion  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  as  completely  decided,  in  spite  of 
the  report  which  was  made  by  the  French  physt* 
eians,  sent  to  Barcelona,  and  which  indeed,  as  well 
as  their  visit,  appears  now  to  have  been  only  a 
prelude  to  the  Cordon  Sanitaire.     It  would  not  of 
eourse  have  been  right,  in  the  dutiful  and  loyal  sub* 
jects  of  Louis,  to  have  affirmed  that  the  Cordon,  as  an 
army  of  observation  against  the  yellow  fev»,  was 
entirely  useless ;  and  thjat  the  malady,  so  far  from    • 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  attack  the  French,  would 
not  even  venture  out  of  the  infected  district;    An 
eminent  medical  man  told  me,  that  he  should 
have  no  fear  whatever  of  sleeping  in   the  same 
bed  with  a  person  ill  of  the  fever,  provided  he  had 
been  removed  to  a  healthy  place;  but  tibat  he 
sk^Id  not  at  aU  like  even  to  walk  throi^  a  part 
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of  the  town  vihept  the  sickness  prevaili^  ThiB 
fipinion  was  so  well  established,  that  the  friends  of 
any  person  who  was  taken  ill,  and  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  almost  immediately  r^ 
moved  either  to  Staten  Island  or  up  the  country, 
had  no  more  fear  of  sitting  up  with  him  than  if 
he  had  been  merely  afflicted  with  a  tooth*ache. 
Indeed  not  one  of  those  employed  to  attend  upon 
the  sick,  after  they  had  been  removed,  ware 
attacked  by  the  fever.  Even  Monsieur  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  a  furious  ultra  (who  had  been  Frendi 
Minister  in  America  for  a  number  of  years),  stated 
IB  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  he  was  happy 
to  add  his  own  avowed  experiaice  to  the  now 
prevalent  opinion  of  the  non-contagion  of  this 
fever.* 

For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  that  the  inhabitants 
are  so  seldom  visited  by  this  scourge.  The  town 
is  very  large,  and  is  built  on  the  flat  point  of  the 
island,  on  a  great  deal  of  what  was  low  marshy 
ground.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  whole 
p)aoe  as  a  sink  or  ccmimon  sewer.  AH  the  filth 
and  soil  is  collected  in  pits,  of  which  there  is  one 
in  every  hofo&e,  and  the  very  opening  of  which, 
when  lull,  is  enough  to  breed  the  ^gue  itself. — 
Moreover,  their  contMts,  instead  of  being  carried 

•  Nevertheless,  since  my  retupi  to  England,  I  have  seen  a 
paper  hf  Sbr  G.  Blane,  horn  whidi  it  appears  that  the  yellow 
fever  was  carried  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  island  cf 
Asc^nsUin;  proving  a^^fareiUiyji  tb^t  m^der  Q^rtfiiu^untst^ces 
it  is  contagious.  '    ' 
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to  some  distance  from  the  to^vn,  are  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  slip,  or  quay,  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  As  these  slips,  protruding  from  the  quays, 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  built  of  logs,  the 
quantity  of  filth  that  is  retained,  and  which  the 
tide  does  not  wash  away,  causes,  in  hot  weather,  a 
most  abominable  stench. 

The  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are 
notoriously  filthy,  and  the  steanger  is  not  a  little 
surprised  to  meet  the  hogs  walking  about  in  them, 
for  the  purpcMse  of  devouring  the  vegetables  and 
offal  that  are  thrown  into  the  gutter. 

The  corporation  of  New  York,  however,  seem 
to  have  seriously  turned  their  attention  to  the 
police  of  the  city ;  and  will  no  doubt  dispossess  the 
hogs  of  their  accustomed  walks,  and  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  keep  the  streets  and  sUps  in  a 
cleaner  state.  But  what  may  also  contribute  to 
produce  unhealthiness,  is  the  very  foolish  and 
absurd  practice  of  burying  the  dead  within  the 
town.  Some  of  the  church-yards  have  become  so 
frill,  that  they  are  raised  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  neighbouring  streets.  Indeed  the  bodies  in 
many  places  have  been  buried  three  deep. 

I  found  that  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
had  all  removed  their  offices  and  stores  to  Green- 
wich, where  they  had  put  up  small  wooden 
booths,  exactly  resembUng  those  at  an  English 
fair. 
My  first  care  on  arriving  at  this  town,  was 
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to  look  out  for  jsome  place  where  I  could  sleep— 
an  almost  hopeless  task.  At  last,  however,  I 
found  a  lodging-^puse,  ui  which  I  could  he  ad- 
mitted. After  settling  the  terms  with  my  land- 
lady, she  said  to  me,  "  I .  suppose.  Sir,  you  have 
no  objection  to  having  another  gentleman  in  the 
same  room  with  you?"  I  replied. that  I  had 
a  very  great  objection;  but  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  I  supposed  I  must  endure  it»  I 
then  asked  her  to  let  me  have  the  bed  that 
was  there,  and  to  move  in  another  for  my  com- 
panion ;  but,  answered  she,  **  Oh !  you  are  both 
to.  occupy  the  same  bed !  "  I  could,  at  first, 
hardly  believe  my  ears;  but  upon  repeating  the 
q[uestion,  whether  she  really  meant  we  were  both 
,to  sleep  in  one  bed,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  I  made  a  precipitate  retreat  down 
.  stairs.  I  did  not  then  know  that,  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  this  practice  of  sleeping 
douUe  is  very  common. 

This  chance  of  having  to  sleep  with  some  - 
person,  who,  besides  other  amiable  peculiarities, 
might,  perhaps,  be  infected  with  the  yellow  fever, 
hindered  me  from  looking  any  more  for  lodgings ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  accept  ^  the  invitation  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  I  came  over  in,  who  politely 
offered  to  allow  me  to  sleep  on  board  his  ship  until 
I  left  New  York. 
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Owing  to  tiie  oonfusion  occasioned  at  ihe 
Custom-house  by  the  prevalence  of  the  fey^^  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  my  baggage  paaaed> 
and  consequently  was  detained  till  I  had  lost  all 
patience.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day^  at 
eleven  o'clock^  I  quitted  New  York  on  board  ihm 
Philadelphia  steam-boat,  and  again  descended  th# 
magnificent  bay,  for  the  distance  of  five  milea^ 
Turning  to  the  west,  we  then  entered  the  strait 
that  separates  Staten  Island  fi^m  New  Jersey^ 
after  which  we  entered  the  Rariton  river,  and  pro** 
ceeded  to  the  little  town  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
is  forty  miles  from  New  York. 

The  scenery  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dii« 
tance  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  a  flat  and  un^ 
interesting  country,  though  there  are  here  and 
there  some  thriving  little  villages.  Great  numbers 
of  small  schooners  and  sloops  were  sailing  in  the 
strait,  carrying  fish,  wood,  &c.  to  New  York. 

We  landed  at  New  Brunswick,  which  is  a 
tluiving  place,  containing  some  very  good  houses ; 
and  proceeded  by  land  to  Trenton,  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles,  over  a  very  bad  road.  All  the 
passengers  had  previously  booked  themselves  to 
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go  on  in  the  coaches  which  were  waiting  fixr  them^ 
and  which^  to  the  number  of  eight,  were  completely 
filled,  and  presented  a  very  extraordinary  appeaiv 
ance  a8  they  followed  one  another  in  a  line* 

The  American  stage  is  very  like  the  old  English 
carriage  called  a  sociable,  having  ati  opening 
all  round  for  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
top,  dosed  in  bad  weather  by  curtains.  The 
whole  of  the  baggage  is  carried  before  and  behind^ 
on  two  projecting  pieces  of  wood  which  are  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  stage.  There  are  no  qvlU 
side  passengers,  but  nine  inside,  upon  three  seats* 
This  vehide,  ^hich  whett.foU  is  very  uncemfort- 
able,  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  travehi  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  miles  and  a  half  an  hour. 

The  scenery  on  the  road  to  Trenton  is  very  un- 
interesting, being  either  through  thick  wood,  or 
else  through  an  open  country,  covered  entirely 
with  fields  of  Indian  com.  Each  of  these  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  zigzag  fence  made  of  long  pieces  of 
spUt  timber  laid  upon  one  another. 

Indian  com  is  the  staple  of  all  the  States,  except 
of  those  of  New  England.  This  beautiful  plant 
often  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  with  its  large,  long,  sword-like  leaves,  spreads 
over  a  considerable  space.  The  part  of  each 
leaf  that  is  near  to  the  stalk,  serves  as  a  kind 
of  gutter  to  collect  the  rain  and  dew,  which  are 
deposited  in  a  small  cavity  between  the  leaf  and 
the  staUu    After  a  week  or  two  of  dry  weather,  I 
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have  torn  off  some  leaves  of  the  green  plant,  aad 
have  always  found  a  small  quantity  of  water  iff 
the  cavity.  This  property  of  collecting  the  water 
makes  the  plant  peculiarly  suited  to  a  dimate^ 
where  it  seldom  rains  during  summer,  and  then 
only  in  short  and  violent  showers. 

In  all  the  States  in  which  Indian  com  will 
grow,  it  produces  a  much  greater  crop  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  grain.  I  have  heard  it  said,  as 
much  as  double  the  quantity  of  flour,  whether 
calculated  by  weight  or  measure.  In  addition  to 
the  abundance  of  valuable  food  with  which  this 
plant  supplies  the  human  race,  its  long  leaves,  and 
the  covering  pulled  off  the  com  itself,  afford,  when 
stacked,  excellent  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle: 
horses  indeed  always  prefer  it  to  hay.  The  large 
stalks  look  like  bamboo ;  and  being  very  brittle, 
and  full  of  a  soft  spungy  pith,  which  absorbs  all 
moisture,  form  excellent  litter  for  a  farm-yard. 

Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  Indian  com  is  the  most 
valuable  plant  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  I  shoidd 
recommend  the  English  agriculturist  to  procure  some 
Sioux  com,  a  species  so  called  from  its  having  been 
brought  from  the  country  beyond  the  M ississippi, 
which  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  that  name.  This 
species  ripens  very  early  in  the  summer;  and, 
when  the  com  is  in  a  state  of  verdure,  and  when 
each  grain  is  about  the  size  of  a  young  pea,  it  is 
boiled  as  a  vegetable  for  the  table,  and  is  excellent. 

On  our  road  we  passed  through  Princetown, 
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in  which  there  is  a  large  college,  once  rather  oele« 
brated  for  the  learning  of  its  professors. 

At  Trenton  we  stopped  at  a  very  good  inn^  where 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  single-bedded  room; 
This  is  the  spot  where,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  Americans  under  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  on  the  ice,  and  surprised  and  cut  off  the 
Hessian  auxiliaries. 

Over  the  river  there  is  here  a  very  large  and 
handsome  bridge,  which  is  covered  at  the  top,  and 
left  open  at  the  sides.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  had  to  walk  down  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  pier,  from  which  the  steam-boat  for 
Philadelphia  sets  out.  In  order  to  pay  the  l»ll  at 
a  tavern  one  is  obliged  to  go  oneself  to  the  bar,  as 
there  is  no  officious  waiter  who  can  be  called  and 
ordered' to  bring  word  what  there  is  to  pay.  Indeed 
paying  at  the  bar  is  customary  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  however  long  or  short 
a  time  one  may  stay  at  a  house.  I  may  here  rec 
mark,  as  another  peculiarity  in  American  taverns, 
that  nothing  is .  expected,  either  by  the  waiter  or 
chambermaid,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  travellers. 
When  remaining,  indeed,  at  an  inn  for  three  or 
four  days,  the  better  order  of  travellers  often  give 
the  waiter  half  a  dollar,  particularly  if  they  expect 
to  return  there  again.  But  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
giving  anything  to  the  chambermaid.  I  may 
make  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  the  drivers 
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of  tlie  co^iea^  of  wbpm  iiid^4  Binie  Qut  of  te^ 
would  feel  highly  a^rojated  ^t  beipg  offer^ 
money^  .AH  i^  paid  when  the  passage  mf>rxey  is 
paid.  This,  ftpm  JN^w  York  to  Philadelphia,  ip 
only  two  dgHaift  and  a  hg,lf ;  iu  which,  bQW/e>YPI, 
eatiog  and  dr^iking  are  of  cpur/^/s  4pt  ijdplud^. .    , 

J3y  tlWibudaiWe  QmU>m  of  uot  paying  wftit^^ 
and  coachmen,  travellers  are  e:^empt  fxosB.  ^  heayy 
tan,  ^^iqh  141  Ijsvi^  in  England,  ^nd  indeed  in 
eY«ry  other  coupfcry  through  which  I  have  tak*ayellad|^ 

The  ^n^ry,  o^  descending  the  Delaware,  is  pxr 
tipemidy  beautiful  :-*— ^ne  yvoqdad  hanks,  diy^rsifije4 
witkfipotetpfxck^red  groupd,  thriving  town^  j^4 
yiUlgies*. :  {^;  herp  and  there  picturesque  littl^ 
villMf  with  their  white  sides  and  green  Venetiag 

.  X.^iivj^s.  sitting  dowq  ii^  the  cabin,  reading  a  bopjc 
I  had  brought  with  me,  when  my  attention  WW 
drawn  to  the  conversation  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
mm  who  were  speaking  about  the  visit  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  tP  Scotlajad. 
The  account  of  it  had  just  been  received  i^ 
America,  and  it  appeared  that  their  conversaticm 
had  arisqn,  from  a  paragraph  in  a  paper,  which  onp 
of  them  held  in  his  hand.  They  all  laughed  a 
great  deal ;  and  one  of  them  observed,  that  his  M^r 
jesty  must  b^  a  most  good-tempered  man,  to  put  np 
with  the  farces,  that  were  usually  acted  before  hipi 
on  his  traveli^.  '^  Thus,"  said  the  man  who  was 
ape^ng,  '^  when  his  Majesty  visited  the  Univf^- 


9(9's.ir^Fed  him  ifx  the  rifliBg  sc^PqI  (<rf  rtl  pko^ 
in  the  world !)  and  the  young  nohles  danced  gufH 
4Tillflf  ,l|efore  In^i  vpoa  hors^l^^k,  »u  ^i^fti^ipn  he 
ep^ld  hfiy^  seen  better  p^r&rmed  ^t  axiy  tQUv9kh 

>  Aftey^  the  Aii^cw  gentlemen  b^d  gone  uppn 
4e(^  I  tQo}c  the  paper  they  had  ][>^ep  re^dingi  aiid 
0^  ^^  the  paragraph  whic)i  had  ea^sQd  th^ii; 
observations,   and  of  which  J  will    give    i^om9 

*^  Tlwe  Qi»  sofne  p^ticv4^rg  of  George  th^ 
Fiwr^*9  vi^it  to  SoQtla»d  w(^?th  recprding,  >s  evjt 
^^)P9if  <^  t}ie  inan-worahip  wh^ch  appertaiii^^  tp 
monarchy.  When  we  see  a  religious^  sober-min^r 
§^  wfl}:^HGate4  people  lik<9  the  @ooteh,  guilty  of 
is^  idjolatTous  folly  a^  is  detailed,  Q^ght  we  not 
tfi  bp  th^fnl  that  we  have  no  suqh  temptation  tQ 
^ade  (ourselves? 

"  When  George  the  Fourth  landed  at  Leith,  he 
s^t  his  foot  on  ^  }arge  mahogany  log,  w)u(^>  being 
^n«  hanoiuredy  is  to  be  made  into  snuif  bcai;est 
j^  Walter  Scott  presented  hisi  Majesty  with  a 
splendid  gift,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer ;  the 
King  called  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  tiie 
health  of  the  donors.  Immediately  Sir  WaHer 
hvnibly^  on  his  beijded  knee,  besought  the  King 
that  he  pight  be  allowed  to  cai^y  home,  and  pre? 
aeirve  fa  a  precious  relic,  the  glass  which  had  beei) 
l^iased  by  the  lip^  of  his  Majesty.-^What  a  para- 

c  2 
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site! !  His  suit  was  granted;  but  to  his  infinite 
mortification  and  regret,  the  glass  was  brokai  in 
his  pocket." 

The  American  paper  then  extracts  an  article 
from  the  London  Courier,  mentioning  that  many  of 
the  ladies  who  went  to  see  the  royal  sleeping-room 
"  pressed  their  lips  to  the  quilt,  and  their  cheeks  to 
the  pillows  of  the  King's  bed,"  and  even  stole  a 
quantity  of  the  wool  of  the  blankets.  Upon  this 
the  American  editor  remarks  :— 

"  We  have  read  the  above  to  one  of  our  Scotch 
friends,  and  he  said :  ^  Ecod,  the  Scots  are  worse 
than  the  Irish ;  they  are  as  abject  as  the  Chinese, 
who  regard  the  fseces  of  the  Emperor  as  a  panacea 
for  every  disease.' " 

After  reading  the  above,  I  felt  very  much  mor* 
tified,  that  the  Courier,  in  its  ultra  loyalty,  should 
invent  and  publish  such  fables ;  which  do  no  good 
at  home,  and  only  tend  to  bring  the  nation  into 
contempt  abroad. 

The  Delaware  continues  widening  rapidly  till  it 
assumes  that  large  and  magnificent  character  which 
is  peculiar  to  American  rivers.  On  the  west  side 
we  passed  "  Point  no  Point,"  noticed  in  Pairie's 
Rights  of  Man. 

The  Delaware  appeared  about  one  mile  across, 
when  we^  came  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  This 
city  is  now  decidedly  the  handsomest  and  best 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  114,000 
inhabitants.     The  houses  are  lofty  and  regular. 
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the  streets  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  gives  one  a  strong  impression  of  solidity, 
comfort,  and  opulence. 

The  famous  covered  market  reaches  from  the 
Delaware  nearly  a  mile  up  the  street,  which  is 
called  Market-street,  and  which  traverses  the 
whole  of  the  city.  Room  is  left  on  each  side  for 
carriages,  besides  a  fine  broad  pavement  for  pedes- 
trians ;  and  the  whole  market  presents  during  the 
^  morning,  when  crowded  with  people,  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  spectacle.  It  is  kept  remarkably 
clean  by  persons  appointed  on  purpose;  no  straw, 
waste  leaves  of  vegetables,  &c.  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  it.  The  large  division  nearest  the  river, 
is  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish,  which  must  be 
brought  alive,  or  is  otherwise  condemned  by  the 
inspectors.  The  rest  of  the  market  is  occupied  by 
butchers,  poulterers,  fruiterers,  &c. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  exhibitions  of 
fruit,  which  were  very  fine ;  and  which,  besides  the 
ordinary  kinds,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  &c. 
abounded  wjith  melons,  pine-apples,  and  other 
fruits  esteemed  rarities  in  England. 

All  the  streets  in  Philadelphia  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  Those  that  run  parallel  to 
Market*street  are  called  by  di£Perent  names ;  as 
Chesnut-street,  Walnut-street,  &c.  &c.  All  those 
that  run  at  right  angles  to  it  are  numbered,  begin- 
ning at  the  Delaware.  The  street  along  the 
bank  i$  called  "  First-street,"  the  next^i  "  Second- 
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Irtreet/^  and  fc  on ;  And  thus,  you  ate  difebted  to 
Nintil-street  horth,  iNinth-street  south,  ah  Ar- 
rangement which  makes  it  eai^y  for  a  strangW'  i6 
find  his  way  ahdut  thd  city. 

There  are  several  puhlic  edifices  hei-e  that  dis- 
plAy  a  glreat  knowledge  of  arfchitedture.  Wliitfe 
marble,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  sb 
plentiful,  that  it  is  altoost  invariably  used  for  th6 
sti^ps  of  doors  and  the  dlls  of  windows.  I  wais 
jiarticularly  struck  witn  the  United  States  Ban>i|> 
which  is  entirely  built  of  this  White  marble,  A 
large  flight  of  stepls  conducted  me  to  the  portico 
Ivhich  fronts  the  street,  and  which  iis  a  copy  ot  the 
portico  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  brilliant  white  of  this  edifice  forms^a  strong 
cbnttast  to  the  brick  buildings  that  i^urround  it. 
As  fdi*  as  regardiSi  thb  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  the  material,  I  do  ndl 
ever  recollect  hating  seen  a  modem  structure  that 
pleased  me  more.  The  New  Theatre  and  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  do  great  credit  to  the  good 
taite  and  public  spirit  of  the  Philadelphians,  whd 
certainly  take  more  pride,  and  exert  therii  selves 
hiore  sincerely,  in  improving  and  beautifying  their 
tity,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  in  the 
whole  of  the  Fedetal  Republic. 

The  old  State  House,  where  the  ciongress  of  the 
ITnion  tls^d  i^  ttieet  before  the  seat  of  Gtovehinrent 
was  reriiOved  to  Washington,  iis  now  chiefly  occu- 
lted ty  the  Mw^elim.    The  proprietor  *  i^rttt* 
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tiately  h^eiQis  i6  be  A  paints,  an<i  bffis  diflfigUr^ 
it  with  some  wretched  specimens  of  his  tirt,  InttJt 
6f  which  sire  pretended  portraits  of  worthies^  bWft 
ofily  to  be  forgotten.  The  most  ihteteS^itig  obj^ 
is  an  almost  perfect  skeleton  of  the  fttatntiiOtlH 
which  was  found  in  £(  marie  piit  oti  thei  batiks-  of 
the  Hudson.  While  looking  at  its  tremendfitfi 
shfe,  even  with  the  skelet6n  before  me^  I  eottld 
haafdly  help  feeling  iii  some  degree  incredtiloiwi 
^hat  such  a  huge  carhivoroiis  monster  shdidd  h*ffe 
evet  existed.  And  #hy,  iiideed,  i^inefe  it  oft4i 
existed,  has  it  now  ceased  to  exist  ? — Perhaipei  ^ 
ought  to  imagine  that  Noah  found  it  too  large  aiid 
troublesotne  to  put  ill  the  ark,  arid  therefore  Ifeft 
the  j)o6r  ariitiial  to  perish. 

Uf)dn  inqiiiring  what  occasioned  th*  crowd 
which  I  observed  around  the  public?  offices  on '  eadii 
side  of  the  Museum,  1  was  informed  that  an 
election  was  goiiig  on  for  two  members  of  Gorii 
gress.  "  How  astonishing,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  that 
where  such  numbers  vote,  every  thing  should  be 
thus  quietly  and  ^peaceably  conducted!"  The. 
supporters  of  the  candidates  enter  into  the  dif- 
ferent offices,  give  their  votes,  and  come  oiit 
again,  vnth  scarcely  more  noise,  than  if  they  had 
been  going  in  and  out  of  church.  In  this  Stat6j 
as  would  seeni  just  to  any  one  unskilled  in  th^ 
mysteries  Of  government,  every  one  who  pays  taxes; 
has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Representatives 
who  impose  those  taxes.     This  is  the  secret  pf  the 
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surprising  good  order.  The  voters  are  far  toa 
niunerous  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  bribery ; 
and  as  the  elections  occur  every  two  years,  they 
are  such  matters  of  course  that  no  one  thinks 
much  about  them. 

Ghesnut-street  contains  more  handsome  private 
houses  than  any  other  street  in  the  city,  and  is 
shaded  by  rows  of  fine  trees  growing  at  the  edge 
of  the  pavement.  It  is  here,  in  the  evenings 
during  hot  weather,  that  the  beauty  and  &shion  of 
the  city  make  their  promenade.  The  ladies  dress 
remarkably  well,  but  rather  too  gaudily  to  please 
the  eye  of  an  Englishman.  This  fault  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  American  ladies,  who  have 
nevertheless  a  great  taste  in  dress,  and  are  more 
easily  enabled  to  gratify  it  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  globe. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  so  exten- 
sive, and  so  devoid  of  all  restrictions,  that  they 
lay  the  whole  world  imder  contribution.  Shawls 
and  muslins  from  India,  cottons  from  England, 
lace,  shoes,  gloves,  and  silk  from  France,  and 
bonnets  from  Italy,  are  all  obtained  with  equal  ease. 
The  Phikdelphians  are  however  said  to  dress  some- 
what less  fine,  than  the  ladies  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  Union,  probably  owing  to  a  slight  tinge  of  the 
Quaker  manners,  which  still  influence  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  only  a  small  part  of 
them  belong  to  that  sect  at  present. 
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I  recollect  that^  frequently  at  Philadelphia,  when 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  beauty  of 
some  finely  dressed  female  was  equal  to  her 
attire,  I  have  perceived  under  a  huge  Leghorn 
bonnet  and  lace  cap^  the  black  face  and  great 
white  eyes  of  a  negress.  Sometimes  I  could 
hardly  help  laughing,  so  ludicrous  was  this  con- 
trast. The  black  women  are,  indeed,  so  fond  of 
dress,  and  so  eager  to  imitate  the  fashions  of  the 
whites,  that  I  have  seen  several  with  their  wool 
parted  in  front,  drawn  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
their  heads;  and  ornamented  with  a  large  tortoise* 
shell  comb.  Moreover  some  of  the  negresses 
assume  the  dress  of  Quakers,  in  which  they 
appear  still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  than  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  white  ladies. 

Philadelphia  was  at  one  time  a  city  of  Quakers ; 
but  as  it  increased  in  wealth  and  importance,  this 
sect,  which  is  at  enmity  with  all  the  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world,  became  less  powerful.  Phila- 
delphia may  still,  however,  be  considered  as  the 
head-quarters  of  this  sect ;  and  hence,  all  the 
inhabitants,  even  in  the  better  class  of  society, 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  rather  reserved  and 
formal.  Many  of  the  Quakers  themselves  are 
gradually  leaving  off  the  dress  of  their  forefathers, 
although  they  still  adhere  to  their  tenets. 

Wherever  the  Quakers  exist,  they  are  always 
the    foremost  in  works    of   benevolence.     They 
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amt  ind^M,  takke  ittiy  p&rade  of  thelif  gbod 
Itdtioiis,  btit-^  ^ 

'^Do  good  hj  stealthy  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

Mbreovet  they  are  the  only  people  in  the  lTnite4 
States  who  really  and  sincerely  strive  to  abolish 
slavery,  and  who  at  present  exert  them^lves  to 
their  utmost  to  alleviate  its  horrors.  We  may 
indeed  affirm,  that  all  other  religious  sects,  in  con>- 
secjuence  of  tide  theological  hatred  which  subsists 
between  them,  generally  undervalue  each  other; 
but  I  believe  they  all  grant  the  Quakers  the  first 
place  in  acts  of  charity,  and  have  never  pretended 
to  impeach  the  purity — not  to  say  the  perfection— 
of  their  morals. 

Philadelphia!  for  so  large  a  town,  is  very  ill 
provided  with  Hotels^  or  (to  use  the  American 
WOTd)  Taverns.  The  only  good  one  in  tlie  wholes 
city  is  that  at  which  I  put  up,  the  Mansion- 
house,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Renshaw.  At  this,  as  at 
all  taverns  in  the  United  States,  the  stranger  is 
boarded  at  so  much  per  week  or  day.  Indeed  the 
tavern-keepers  will  not  receive  you  on  any  other 
terms ;  and  you  cannot  have  your  meals  by  your- 
self, nor  at  your  own  hours.  This  custom  of 
"  boarding,"  as  it  is  termed^  I  disliked  very  much, 
as  it  deprived  me  of  many  a  meal  when  I  was 
desirous  of  going  to  see  sights.  If  a  traveller  stay 
at  an  hotel  only  one  day,  and  from  having  friends 
ii  the  place  neither  dine,  nor  =up>,  he  i.  dwged 
nevertheless   with  a  whole    day's  board.     The 
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termiB  of*  l)(i41*dirig  ire,  howeVfer,  very  taodfMte ; 
at  the  Mansion-house  only  ten  dollars  jpetweiSk. 
Th&  table  is  dlways  spread  with  the  gredt6^  prb- 
fusidti  and  variety,  even  at  breakfast,  ted,  and 
snpl^;  all  which  meals  iiideed,  wirf^  it  hot  fbr 
Hie  absence  of  ^ihe  and  soup^  might  b^  called  iso 
tiitoy  dinnets. 

There^  Dick>  what  a  breakfast  I^-^Oh,  not  like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England — ^your  curs'd  tea  and  toast ! 

but  a  variety  that  would  astonish  eVen  thoi^e  aecus^ 
tattled  to  the  morning  repast  of  A  Scotchm«i.  At 
this  impdrtatit  meal,  besides  tea,  coffee,  eg^,  cold 
bite,  beef,  and  such  like  ordin^  accotiipaliim^ts, 
i^  tl\vajt  had  hot  fish,  sauiiages,  beefsteaks,  broil^ 
fbwls,  fried  Hiid  Istewed  oysters,  preserved  fruits, 
ftc.  &c  &c.  The  same  variety  of  dishes  was 
repeated  at  supper. 

But  in  spite  of  this  good  living,  I  did  not  like 
the  ctii^tom  of  being  obliged  to  take  every  iheal  in 
public.  Lieut.  Hall,  in  his  travels  in  the  United 
Stfltes,  has  humourously  remarked,  **  that  privacy, 
in  either  eating,  sleeping,  conversation,  or  govem- 
ttieiit,  seems  quite  unknown  and  *  unknowable  *  tO 
the  Americans ;  to  whom  it  appears,  whether  poli- 
tical of  domestic,  a  most  unnatural,  as  well  as 
unreasonable  desire,  which  only  Eiiglishmen  are 
plagued  with." 

The  public  room  in  the  Mansion-house  was  one 
of  thfe  haudsotUcst  and  best  furnished  I  have  ekr 
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seen  in  a  hotel.  The  caxpet  was  a  partieulaxly  fine 
one;  and  I  could  not  observe,  without  disgust, 
that  many  of  the  Americans  kept  spitting  on  it 
in  all  directions.  They  delight  in  smoking,  a 
jsomewhat  pardonable  vice,  considering  the  cheap- 
ness ai;id  excellence  of  their  segars;  but  chewing 
tobacco,  which  is  carried  to  even  a  greater  length 
than  smoking,  stains  the  teeth,  makes  the  breath 
smell  most  disagreeably,  and  produces  an  inces- 
sant solvation.  Moreover,  this  disgusting  liquid 
is  squirted,  not  only  upon  the  carpets  of  the  taverns, 
but  also  frequently  upon  those  of  private  houses. 
I  heard  it  alleged  by  way  of  excuse,  that  it  did  the 
carpets  good,  and  killed  the  moths ;  but  I  should 
think  that  a  person  of  English  delicacy  would 
rather  have  all  the  moths  in  America  at  work  on 
his  carpets,  than  have  them  spit  upon  by  tobacco- 
chewers. 

I  have  seen  many  individuals,  in  other  respects 
men  of  refined  manners,  who  nevertheless  chewed 
tobacco.  But  among  the  gentlemen  of  New 
England,  this  custom,  like  that  of  smoking, 
is  comparatively  rare.  If  indeed  the  American 
ladies  would  oppose  it  with  firmness,  it  would  no 
doubt  soon  be  abolished ;  for  in  all  countries  it  is 
the  female  part  of  the  commimity  that  corrects 
and  poHshes  manners. 

The  hotel  I  boarded  at  was  dreadfully  infested 
with  ants,  which  I  was  informed  was  the  case  with 
many  other  houses  in  the  city.    These  insects  are 
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of  a  i^disli  btown  colour^  and  are  not  the  lesRS 
tttmUesottie  for  being  extreinely  small.  In  niy 
bed^-roonii  which  was  on  the  third  story,  there  were 
great  numbers  of  them;  and  during  the  night; 
when  they  appeared  to  be  particularly  active,  they 
would  make  an  inroad-  into  my  portmanteau  or 
gun-case.  They  were  attracted  to  Ae  latter  by  a 
small  bottle  of  oil  that  was  in  it.  When  I  found 
they  had  nearly  eaten  out  the  cork,  I  placed  the 
bottle  on  a  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,' 
wh«:«  the  antis  could  not  find  it.  When  how- 
ever I  took  up  two  or  three  of  theni  from  th6 
wainscot  where  they  chiefly  resided,  and  put  them 
on  the  bottle,  they  descended ;  and  in  the  course  of 
Imlf  a  day  I  was  sure  to  see  my  little  enemies 
ascending  and  descending  the  table  in  a  long  stream^ 
and  hard  at  work  again  upon  the  cork.  I  tried 
this  experiment  several  times,  and  always  mih  the 
same  result;  so  that  I  was  satisfied  that  these 
minute  insects  were  capaUe  to  a  certain  degree  of 
communicating  intelligence  to  one  another. 

In  a  great  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia,  the  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  particu- 
larly on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  On  this 
river  are  the  great  waterworks  which  supply  the 
city  with  an  abundance  of  the  purest  water.  Just 
above  a  very  fine  bridge  is  a  large  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular cliff ;  at  the  bottom'  of  which  a  great 
basin  has  been  formed,  partly  by  excavation,  and 
partly  by  a  strong  wall  of  masonry.    This  basin  is 
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4^ay»  kept  fu}J  by.»Jo;»g(;T^fS^r  ^fmmg  WTW^  *H« 
j^yei ;  for  i]xe  3cliuy}kiU,  thouglf  l^qad  ^ad  l?i{^y 
is  ^t  sfeallowr    Tl»P;^b^  wii^ch  ff9i  tWWid'feF 

Tim  aMSi  are  f^^e^  by  a,  ^^^^  jutd  siiap^  oqh^ 

pipeiB  Jea^iBg^  j&oni  ykrhich  ore  attfich^^;  to  tha.  |R#e 
^  tJ^  cliff,  wd  i^oljafg^  %fni?alv^  at  the;  top 
i»to  .^  very  Jarge  ^.n^  cap^ioui^  jrepffryqir.  Pbitoff 
die^pbi^  is  tU^  only  city  f,n  the  United  States.  .tJ»^ 
U ,  tlf us,  i^upplied  with  water^  |!^  th?  inh^bi^ts 
qf  all  the  pther  dties  rely  up<^  wfiUs.wd  p^iHipfiff 
'Jj^li^  building  at  the  wat^o^firks  is  very  hftpd^eaqou? 
fttd  substantial. 

The;  prqa^ntal  gard^  of  l^x.  Pratt  is  if^  t\m 
n^hhoHrhood.  Here  I  exp^ted  to  9^  scmi^^hipg 
y^  n\agnii5cqnt,  having  heard  it  much  ppoken  f^, 
but  T  was  extremely  disappointed ;  for  the  situ^-r 
tipn,  whiph  is  indeed  yj^  beautiful,  is  fax  bettf^? 
ffQXijk  seeing  than  the  disposition  and  cu}tiYAti(ni 
of  the  ground.  Ornamental  gardening  is  qn  art 
at  present  tot^y  unknown,  or  at  le^t  impractifi)ed, 
in  thp  United  States, 

While  at  Philadelphia  J  dined  out  several  times  1 
but  our  parties  consisted  entirely  of  mei),  the  pnly 
l^y  at  t^ble  being  the  mistress  of  the  house^  This 
is  ^ways  the  cuistom,  the  ladies  beix|g  seldom  pr 
never  asked  out  to  dinner.  I  observed  Resides,  that 
it  was  very  unusual  for  any  one  p  go  after  di^* 
ner  iuto  the  drawing-room,  to  which  the  la4y  9^ 


the  house  had  retired ;  for  after  sitting  a  moderate 
time,  the  party  commonly  broke  up  and  dispersed. 
The  ordinary  dinner  hoiu:  is  three  o'clock;  but 
when  there  is  a  lar^e'p^lrty,'  it'  is  occasionally  put 
off  till  four.  The  Americans  call  our  fashionable 
dinners   "  suppers,"   a  name  l)ut  ioo  frequently 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BALTIMORE — ^WASHINOTON. 


I  WAS  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  I%iIadeU 
phia,  which  I  liked  better  and  better  every  day; 
but  my  object  was  to  travel,  and  not  to  remain 
long  stationary  in  any  place,  however  agreeable. 
Accordingly  I  set  off  in  the  steam-boat  for  Bal- 
timore. 

The  Delaware  below  Philadelphia  is  very  wide, 
but  the  general  marshiness  of  the  banks  renders 
the  prospect  much  less  beautiftd  than  above  the 
city.  Thirty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia,  we 
stopped  at  Newcastle,  which,  though  a  small  town, 
is  a  very  important  one,  there  being  no  other  on 
the  Delaware  so  near  the  tide-waters  of  Chesapeak 
Bay.  It  is  somewhere  near  this  place,  that  the  canal 
intended  to  unite  the  bay  and  the  river  is  just 
about  to  be  commenced. 

From  Newcastle  the  stages  which  meet  the 
steam-boat,  convey  travellers  eighteen  miles  fur- 
ther to  Frenditown,  a  mere  straggling  village  situ- 
ated on  Elk  river,  a  large  arm  of  the  Chesapeak 
Bay.  The  road  to  this  place  is  through  a  tolerably 
rich,  but  very  uninteresting  country.  I  remarked 
that  some  of  the  farmers  had  improved  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  fields  by  adopting  the  English 


node  of  turroimdiiig  them  witk^  )ie^e(^  iostead  of 
Using  ti;M  agzag  rail**ftnc€i,  Mrhi(^  I  have  already 
me&tioned.  Leaying  tbe  stages^  I  again  embarked 
on  board  the  8teaoQb*boat^  Md  deac^aded  &e  inag« 
nifieeiit  bay  of  the  Gbesapeak  to  Bidtimore,  a  disr 
tance  of  fiftynme  miles* 

This  dty,  foimded  by  Lord  Baltianore  in  the 
year  I684r»  remained  fot  a  length  of  time  an  in* 
eoiisiderable  plaoe^  biit  eontaina  at  jnresent  a  jfopa^' 
ktion  dT  6S|788  souby  and  is  the  fourth  commer^ 
cial  city  in  the  United  State«i.  It  derives  all  its 
eommerce,  whieh  is  very  ecmsideraUe,  particularly 
aa  regards  the  coasting  trade,  from  its  situation  on 
a  point  of  bmd  which  xvaas  out  into  the  Patapsee 
mer^  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeak  Bay«  At  this  port 
inre  built  those  long  sharp  schoonerss  eelelnrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Clippers^  These 
vessels,  which  were  once  consid^ed  to  sail  &ster 
than  any  in  the  watld»  are  now  surpassed  by  th# 
New  York  pilot  boats. 

One  of  the  first  things  in  Biliimore  that  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger,  is  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  blacks  that  he  meets  in  the  streets;  for 
Marylandfin  which  the  city  is  built,  is  a  slave  State, 

There  are  many  remarkable  public  buildings  in 
Baltimore^  the  handsomest  of  which  is  the  new 
Unitarian  church.  Tlie  inside  of  this  building  is 
very  highly  finished,  and  is  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  elegance.  The  ^tm(«  is  also  very  good, 
The  ahnrch  is  a  rotoncbi,  with  a  portico  in  front. 
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and,  though  ocmsideribbly  smaller,  is  built  sdme^ 
thing  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.     I 
do  not,  for  my  own  part,  admire  the  custom  pteva* 
lent  in  America,  and  wUch  is  making  its  way  into 
Engknd,  of  building  churches  in  imitation    of 
Grecian  or  Roman  temples.     I  certainly  consider, 
though  perhaps  with  bad  taste,  that  the  old  gbthic 
style  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  celebration  of 
the  sombre  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.    It  has 
been  urged  by  many,  that  gothic  architecture  is  too 
expensive ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case,  if,  in* 
stead  of  the  florid  gothic  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time,  we  adopted  the  more  natural  and  simple 
style  of  the  previous  centuries.    But  whatever  style 
of  architecture  is  preferred,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
granted,  that  windows  and  chimneys  agree  very  iU 
with  colonnades  and  porticoes;  and  I  am  sure  that ' 
ahy  one  looking  at  the  Unitarian  church  of  Balti- 
more would  confess,  that  the  chimneys  or  pipes  of 
the  stoves  greatly  disfigure  its  dascdcal  appearance. 

Immediately  opposite  is  the  Catholic  cathedral, 
which,  though  much  larger,  is  not  so  handsome  a 
building,  as  its  tout  ensemble  is  heavy  and  clumsy. 
These  two  churches  are  only  separated  by  a  broad 
street,  and,  as  if  in  defiance  of  each  other,  there 
are  inscriptions  over  the  principal  entrance  of  each. 
If  I  were  not  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  I  should  be  disposed  to  prefer 
the  simple  inscription  of  the  Unitarians,  ^  Tn 
MONa  e£Il,"  to  the  longer  one  of  the  Catholics, 
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^  As  for  us,  we  preach  Christ  crucified^  a^  stumbling- 
block  to  the  ijrentiles,  &c.  &c.'* 

In  the  cathedral  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
painting  of  the  Descent  from  the  Gross,  presented 
to  the  church^  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  through 
the  Count  de  Menou,  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. This  cathedral  was  built  by  a  lottery, 
which  is  no  doubt  a  very  moral  and  convenient 
method  of  raising  money,  but  which  might  induce 
a  heretic  to  suppose  that  the  builders  were  at  the 
same  time  serving  both  God  and  mammon. 

The  Exchange  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  built.  It  contains  a  large  hall,  in  which 
files  of  all  the  American  and  of  most  of  the  foreign 
newspapers  are  fastened  on  sloping  desks.  Round 
the  walls  are  suspended  large  and  handsome  maps, 
charts,  and  plans.  There  is  also  a  small  and  select 
library  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  dictionaries, 
&c.  With  the  liberality  that  characterizes  all  the 
puUic  institutions  in  America,  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  Institution  gratis. 

In  Baltimore  there  are  two  fine  public  monu- 
mentSi  One,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Wash- , 
ington,  stands  in  a  kind  of  park  immediately  on  the 
skirts  of  the  dty,  and  was  not  finished  when  I  was 
there.  It  is  an  immense  column  of  marble,  to  the 
'  top  of  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  means  of  a 
staircase  in  its  interior.  The  other  monument  is 
in  a  small  place  or  square,  leading  out  of  the  prin- 
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dpal  street,  and  is  a  beautifiil  little  omameiited 
column  of  white  marble,  surmoanted  with  a  statue. 
On  this  column  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  that  took  place  in  the  neigli^ 
bourhood  of  the  town  during  the  last  war. 

No  spot  in  the  city  is  more  pleasant,  during  the 
hot  weather,  than  the  public  fountain,  whidi  is 
surrounded  by  thick  shady  elms.    Here  a  very 
pretty  little  cupola  has  been  erected,  suppcnied  on 
pillars.     Beneath  this,  two  flights  of  marble  steps, 
which  divide  at  the  entrance,  conduct  you  down  to 
the  brazen  mouths,  from  which  the  pure  and  cool 
water  gushes  out  in  copious  streams^     I  was  nn« 
commonly  pleased  with  this  fountain,  and  used 
often  to  visit  it  in  my  walks.     Indeed,  though  it 
makes  no  pretensions  to  grandeur,  yet  I  think  it 
does  more  credit  to  the  good  taste  of  the  Baltimo* 
reans  than  any  thing  else  in  the  city. 

In  the  Museum,  which  contains  a  tolerably  good 
cabinet  of  Natural  History,  I  particularly  ranarked  ' 
the  beautiful  mode  adopted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  insects.      They  are  fixed   in   little    shallow 
frames,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  on  which,  before 
it  is  hard,  a  watch  glass  is  placed,  excluding  not 
only  all  living  insects,  occasionally  so  destructive 
in  a  Museum,  but  even  the  air  itself ;  so  that  the 
specimens  retain  their  colour  and  natural  appear*^ 
ance  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  slight^  ^ 
injury.     This  Museum,  which  is  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  Peale,  son  of  the  gentleman  who  owns  that 
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at  Pliiladelphia»  is  similarly  disfigured  by  some 
wretched  paintings.  I  may  mention^,  as  an  in- 
stance of  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  that  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Peale  has  inflicted  upon  his  two  Bons,  the 
names  of  Rembrandt  and  Raphael. 

Baltimore  is  a  regular  and  well-built  city,  but 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  Philadelphia*  Should 
the  two  canals  that  are  contemplated  be  finished, 
one  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  other  from  the 
Potowmac,  Baltimore  will  become  a  much  larger 
and  more  impinrtant  city  than  at  present. 

I  proceeded  in  the  stage  to  Washington,  a  dis-i 
tance  <^  eighty-^four  miles,  over  a  very  good  road, 
but  through  a  most  uninteresting  country^  A 
great  Beal  of  the  land  on  eadi  side  had  not  been 
cleared,  and  where  it  had,  it  was  sterile,  and  appa- 
idrtlr  very  unproductive. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Federal  City,  I  passed 
thro«^  the  little  village  of  Bladensbiirgh,  the 
spot  where  tiie  action  was  fought  (if  action  it  can 
be  calkd)  windb  decided  the  fate  of  the  capital  in 
the  last  war.  The  only  American  troops  that 
opposed  General  Ross,  were  a  small  body  of  ma- 
rinesi,  commanded  by  Major  Miller,  and  a  few 
seaMen,  under  Comnu)dore  Barney.  These  brave 
fellows  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  militia,  aL 
though  very  numerous,  ran  away  without  firing  a 
shot ;  and  did  ■  not  stop,  until  4hey  had  reached 
Montgomery,  fifteen  miles  distant.  On  account 
of  tht  txmardly  conduct  of  the  miHtki^  this  Mtioa 
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is  humourously  called  by  the  Americans,  ^^  the 
Bladensburgh  Races." 

I  was  much  disappointed  upon  arriving  at 
Washington.  I  had  been  told,  indeed,  that  I 
should  see  a  straggling  city ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  should  find  the  houses  so  very  much  scat- 
tered as  they  really  are.  An  European,  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  an  ancient  metropolis, 
might  well  be  astonished  at  seeing  the  infant  one 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  a 
tract  of  land  ten  miles  square ;  which  was  ceded  to 
the  general  government  by  the  two  States  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia,  and  which  is  under  the 
exclusive  care  and  jurisdiction  of  the  CJongress. 
—This  was  done,  to  prevent  any  trouble,  that 
might  arise  from  the  acts  or  ]aws  of  any  particular 
State. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  on  a  vast  scale,  and  it 
will  be  many  a  long  year  before  even  one  half  of  it 
will  be  completed.  Instead  of  beginning  from  a 
centre  or  nucleus,  from  which  it  might  gradually 
have  expanded,  the  whole  was  laid  out,  and  the 
lots  sold,  wherever  individuals  chose  to  select  them^ 
Owing  to  this,  every  one  selected  the  spot,  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  desirable  when  the  city 
should  be  finished;  and  consequently  very  few 
streets  are  as  yet  completed. 

From  its  total  want  of  commerce,  Washington 
has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  was  expected ;  yet 
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the  census  of  1820  makes  the  population  of  the 
eity  18,S47,  and  that  of  the  whole  district 
33,039.  Of  course,  if  the  United  States  coiitinue 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  population  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  the  city 
must  soon  become  considerable;  and  if,  as  seems 
probable,  the  canal  which  is  to  join  the  waters'  of 
the  Ohio  with  the  tide  waters  of  the  Potowmac  is 
soon  put  in  execution,  Washington  will  at  once 
become  a  place  of  great  commerce. 

But  the  city  must  expect  nothing  from  the  Gro- 
vemment.  Instead  of  fostering  the  infant  metrbpo- 
Us,  and  taking  a  pride  in  ornamenting,  embeUish- 
ing,  and  increasing  it,  as  one  would  naturally  have 
supposed ;  the  Congress  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
but  a  cold-hearted  protector,  and  has  acted  the 
part  of  a  step-father  rather  than  of  a  parent.  *  In 
fact,  it  has  done  little  more  than  provide  for  its 
own  convenience;  for  as  the  Capitol,  the  President's 
house,  and  the  public  offices,  were  necesssary 
biiilditigs,  the  city  owes  the  Congress  no  thanl^ 
for  them. 

-  But  the  worst  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government  is,  that  the  members,  arriving  from 
diffierent  parts  of  the  Union,  have  very  often 
shown  a  decided  hostility  to  the  place.  Each 
member  is  warm  in  advocating  any  improvement 
by  which  his  own  State  is  to  be  immediately  bene* 
fitted ;  but  any  canal,  road,  &c.  merely  intended 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Union,  has  almost 
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always  been  treated  with  the  most  appaUing  mdif^ 
ferenoe,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  most  decided 
oppositioii.  This  was  most  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  great  national  road  over  the  Ah- 
l^any  Mountains.  • 

Moreover,  when  in  the  first  years  of  the  Be«^ 
puUic  any  establishment  was  in  contemplation^ 
each  State   endeavoured  to  have  it  in  its  owm 
territory.    Thus  the  different  States  struggled-  £ir 
the  Mint,  and  the  mother  branch  of  the  United- 
States  Bank,  which  were  at  last  fixed  in  Pliikdel. 
phia;  and  for  the  Mifitary  College,  which  was  obi- 
tained  by  New  York.    Now  had  all  these  esta« 
bUshments  been  fixed  at  Washington,  they  Would 
have  been  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Govenu 
ment,  and  would  have  added  to  the  importance 
and  ornament  of  the  metrc^lis.    But  one  member 
says,  *^  What  is  the  city  of  Wadiington  to  Peim«> 
«ylvdiiia  ?  "  and  another,  *^  How  does  the  improve* 
ment  of  Washington  benefit  New  York  ?  "    Of  * 
truth  we  may  assimilate  this  conduct  to  that  of  A 
parcel  of  importunate  fellows  pulling  and. tugging^ 
at  the  coat  of  a  good-*natured  passive  old  gentle- 
man; who,  by  the  time  one  has  torn  off  a  skirt,  and 
another  a  sleeve,  remains  very  ill*provided  with 
clothing. 

The  Capitol  is  a  large  and  splendid  mass  of 
buildings,  but  though  handsomely  ornamented  and 
embellidxed,  has,  at  present,  rather  a  heavy  ap- 
pearance,  probably  occasioned  by  its  being  per* 
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fsetfy  iscdftted.  It  has  cost  a  laige  sum^  butr  is 
wynrthy  of  the  nation^  and  does  credit  to  th^ 
liberality. 

The  eminence  on  whidi  it  stands,  rises  gradually 
fiom  the  Potowmac,  which  it  completely  oyerlooka. 
Indeed  the  view  from  the  western  portico  is  one  <^ 
the  finest  I  ever  saw.  Immediately  beneath  is 
the  most  populous  and  best  buUt  part  of  the  city* 
Bsnaffylvania  Avenue^  the  principal  streeti  bonb- 
nlenees  at  the  Capitol,  and  terminates  at  another 
eminence,  on  -  which  stands  &e  l^e  and  hand*- 
some  mamictt  of  the  President.  This  edifice  and 
the  Omitol  appear,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
to  watch  over  the  city  below  them ;  while  in  the 
kft  is  seen  tiie  majestic  Potowmac ;  <and  in  the 
distance  the  small  to^vn  of  Aleisandtia,  and  the 
wooded  hiUs  of  Virginia,  In  dear  weather,  the 
Blue  Bidge,  part  of  the  AUe^anies^  can  be  dia- 
tinctly  perceived,  though  distant  f<»rijr  milel*        7 

The  interior  <  of  jda^  Giq^itol  isr  iU  arranged^ 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  very  ^lendid  halls;  biiit 
the  passages  are  numerous^  and*  in  general,  i^ry 
badly  lighted.  -  The  lofty  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Rqiresentatives  is  supported  by  very  lai^  po« , 
fished  columns,  of  a'  kind  of  American  bresda,  of 
the  most  beautifiil  and  variegated  cc^urs.  Eadb 
member  sits  in  a  large  massive  and*  handscHhely 
ornamented  arm  chair,  partly  resembling  that  of 
the  Roman  consuls.  In  front  tii  l^ese  chairs 
there  is  a  mahogany  desk,  'on  whidb  axe  pens  and 
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paper,  with  a  drawer  below,  in  which  the  member 
locks  up  any  paperg  he  may  want.  These  seata 
and  desks  are  placed  in  rows,  at  small  intervals^  mi 
the  gradually  sloping  floor  of  the  semicircle ;  while 
in  front  of  them,  and  near  the  columns  at  tfai^ 
back  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  is  the  elevated  iseikt 
of  the  President  of  the  Representatives.  The 
tout  ensemble  of  the  Hall  is  very  imposing.  In- 
deed I  never  saw  a  finer  room  of  the  kind :  for  the 
Chamber  of  the  Deputies  at  Paris  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  it,  and  our  House  of  Commons  does 
not  pretend  to  any  other  merit  than  antiquity. 

The  Chamber  of  the  Senate  is  built  very  much 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Hall  of  the  Repxe*- 
sentatives,  but  in  point  of  size,  embellishment,  and 
architectural  beauty,  is  decidedly  inferior. 

The  centre  of  the  Capitol  is  occupied  by  a  large 
and  lofty  rotunda,  ninety*six  feet  in  diameter, 
over  whidi  there  is  a  dome.  It  is  here,  as  I  was 
informed,  that  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
will  be  solemnized. 

In  the  centre  should  have  been  deposited,  under 
a  suitable  moniunent,  the  bones  of  Washington ; 
but  they  are  still  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  a  miserable 
sepulchre,  which  Lieutenant  Hall  compares  to  an 
old  ice-house.  A  Dutch  gardener  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  stealing  the  precious  relicks  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  them  in  some  foreign  eoun* 
try.  The  Congress  did  indeed  once  solicit  Judge 
Washington,  the  proprietor,  to  permit  their  re* 
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xnoval,  which  was  granted ;  but  nothing  has  been 
done,  nor  is  likely  to  be  done  for  the  present ;  so 
limt  the  remains  of  this  father  of  his  country,  this 
greatest  of  the  modems,  lie  without  even  a  tomb- 
stone over  them. — Sudi  is  national  gratitude ! 

The  Ckmgress,  in  an  unusual  fit  of  liberaUty,  or- 
dered that  the  most  striking  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion should  be  commemorated  in  four  large  pic- 
tures, for  each ^  of  which  they  voted  the  sum' of 
8,000  dollars.    A  Mr.  Trumbull,  the  artist  em- 
ployed, has  finished  three  of  these  pictin-es,  which 
are  at  present  in  the  Capitol.    They  are  on  a  vary 
large  scale,  the   artist  not  having   been    at  all 
sparing  of  hia  canvass.    The  first,  the  Signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though  a  very 
heavy  picture,  is  interesting  from  the  number  of 
portraits.    The   signers   are   for  the  most  part 
dressed,  not  only  in  Quaker  cdours,  but  in  Quaker 
style.     I  must  of  course  except  Jeffisrson,  who 
forms  a  most  marked  and  vivid  contrast  to  the  rest, 
being  decorated  with  a  bright  red  waistcoat.    Hie 
second  picture,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Sur- 
render :0f  General  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates,  is 
much  the  best,  some  of  the  figures  being  very  well 
executed.    But  the  third  picture,  the  Surrender  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  is  the  worst.    I^  this  the  French 
officers,  drawn  up  to  allow  the  vanquished  troopisi 
to  pass  through,  are  as  stiff  as  Prussian  sentries 
wheti  they  present  arms :  moreover,  their  heads 
are  in  a  line  of  sudi  accurate  straiglitness,  that 
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they  look  like  a  set  of  figures  drawn  to  illuatmte 
the  art  of  perspective. 

The  dome  of  the  Caj^tol  was  not  quite  finidbcd 
if^en  I  saw  it>  but  this  and  part  of  the  eaatem 
front  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  vast 
edifice.  The  whde  has  been  rebuilt  since  181 4, 
when,  together  with  the  President's  house  and  the 
public  offices,  it  was  burnt  by  the  British. 

This  was  a  most  uigustifiable  act ;  for,  althou^ 
undoubtedly  the  Americans,  by  the  destruction  of  * 
Newark,  began  the  system  of  burning,  which  waa 
pursued  during  the  war,  yet  the  Britiiab  had  al. 
ready  amply  retaliated,  by  laying  waste  most  of  the 
towns  on  the  American  frontier.   Moreover,  though 
the  ordeir  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  was  some-» 
what  equivocal,  the  Americans  highly  disapprored 
of  the  conduct  of  General  MH!]!lure ;  and  the  Go^ 
yemment  acoordingly  removed  him  from  hireixiiL- 
mand.    But  even  if  Newark  had  been  burnt  in- 
tentionally,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  been  wdtt 
for  the  Britiib  not  to  have  emulated  the  Vandahi 
and  the  Mahommedans  in  destroying  the  whole  of 
the  library  of  the  Congress,  containing  a  great, 
numlier  of  old  and  valuable  works.    I  may  add, 
that  all  the  public  records  and  documents  also  pe- 
rished in  the  Capitol-— an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Ammcans — but  which  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a 
more  ^reeable  triumph  to  their  momentary  con-« 
querors.    Instead  of  burning,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  levied  a  contribution  on  the 
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benefitted  the  victors  without  expomig  tft^m  ta 
the  eensure  of  posterity.  Besidei^  nothing  during 
the  whole  war  tended  so  much  to  unite  the  Ame* 
rkans'ai^  the  burning  of  the  metropolis.  Those 
viHo  woiHld  not  perhaps  have  opposed  the  Britiidi^ 
troops  very  heartily,  were  now  obliged  to  do  so  out^ 
of  feai-.  ^  If,''  said  the  Baltimoreans,  the  Fhiln- 
delphians,  ftc.  &c.  ^' these  fellows  come  here,  they 
will  act  as  they  did  at  Washington  .** 

The  Gity  Hall,  when  finished,  will  be  the  hand** 
somest  building  in  the  United  States.  It  fronts 
the  Potowmac,  and  commands  a  very  advantageous 
view  of  the  city. 

Few  places  could  have  been  selected  possessing 
greater  natnral  beauties,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
better  adapted  for  the  scite  of  a  metropolis.  I 
think,  indeed,  that  Washington,  in  point  of  situ*^ 
ation,  ranks  first  among  the  American  cities. 

The  Patent  Office,  to  which  strangers  are  freely 
admitted,  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting 
models.  Among  those  of  bridges,  I  particularly 
admired  that  of  a  straight  bridge,  constructed  by 
means  of  timbers,  connected  diagonally  over  a  span 
of  SOO  feet,  at  Fayettesville,  in  North  Carolina. 
The  model  was  placed  across  a  division  between 
two  of  the  cases  of  the  smaller  models;  and  though 
it  was  apparently  very  slight,  yet  when  a  piece  of 
wood  was  &stened  to  it  by  several  small  cords,  it 
supported  three  w  four  of  the  visitors. 


The  entnhce  to  the  NAvy-yaid  is  through  n 
very  haacbotiie^  though  8itnple>  ardied  gftteway  of 
white  stoii^  Immediately,  frtrnting  this  is  a  beau* 
tiSA  little  lostrated  column  of  t?hite  marble^  suT'* 
moiflited  by  the  American  eagle.  Round  thiB^. 
o61mnn»  and  standing  on  a  large  and  etevated  pe- 
destal of  the  same  material^  are  some  fine  emblem-* 
ati:cal  statues.  This  monument  was  erected  by  the 
officers  of  the  American  navyy  to  the  memory  of 
their  comrades  ivho  fe]l  at  Tunis.  It  is  one  of  the 
bandsomiBst  and  most  chaste  little  monuments  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  was  made  in  Italy  ;  indeed, 
I  recognized  it  as  a  copy  of  the  column  of  Duiliua. 
I  observed  that  some  of  the  figures  surrounding  it 
had  been  broken,  evidently  on  purpose ;  and'  ac- 
cordingly at  the  base  of  the  column  I  found  this 
inscription  :  ^^  Mutilated  by  Britons,  August  14^ 
1814." — ^But  would  not  the  English  officers  have 
punished  any  man  detected  in  injuring  it  ?  Surely 
the  damage  must  have  been  done  by  some  ig- 
norant and  brutal  soldier,  when  the  Navy-yard 
was  destroyed :  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  or  had 
the  British  really  intended  to  have  injured  the 
figures,  they  would  not  have  stopped  at  breaking 
an  arm  or  two.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  in- 
scription effaced,  as  it  tends  to  increase  hostile 
feelings,  which  are  contrary  to  the  interest  of  both 
countries. 

The  chief  curiosity  in  the  Navy-yard  is  the 
ingenious  and  beautiful  machinery,  contrived  by 
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GiMmaodoie  Rodgers^  for  haulhig  up  vejENiels  of  war 
out  of  the  water;  aud  thus  ohviatiug  the  neceantjr 
of  dry  docks,  whiie^;  owing  to  the  ipiaU  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tider  c^uli  not  be  ocmsttucjked  without  great 
dificulty.  Large  str<mg  betois  are  run  oomplcftely 
through  the  vessel,  entering  at  the  port^holes  <m 
one  side  and  (fining  out  at  those  oU  the  opposite, 
while  both  th6  ends  of  the  beams  rest  upon  an  in- 
pU»ed  plane  that  slopes  down  to  the  water.  At* 
tadfed  to  eac^  beam,  just  whare  it  arters  the  port* 
hole,  aie  two  verystroug  chains,  which  are  fast^ed 
to  akrge  bloidc  of  wood,  made  to  fit  the  keel.  These 
chains  are  tightened  by  wedges  and  screws — and, 
by  this  means,  the  ship  is  supported  on  its  keel  the 
same  as  when  on  the  stocks.  A  large  chain  or  two 
is  put  entirely  round  the  vessel,  fiom  the  bows  to 
the  stem,  and  to  these  a  cable  is  attached,  which  is 
stretched  forward  to  a  windlass.  The  vessd  is  thus 
easily  dtfltwn  up  out  of  the  water.  Indeed,  150 
men  were  able  to  draw  up  the  Potowmac  the 
larji^t  frigate  I  ever  saw,  and  which  was  on  the 
plane  when  I  was  at  Wasliington.  Over  the 
whole  machine  a  very  handsome  roof  has  been 
built,  which  completely  protects  the  vessel. 

Besides  the  Potowmac,  there  was  building,  in 
the  Navy-yard,  a  large  fngate  with  an  elliptical 
stem. 

The  Armoury  is  very  prettily  arranged,  and  kept 
in  excellent  order.  I  saw  there  several  of  the  ce* 
lebrated  **  repeating  swivels."    Each  is  ccmiposed  of 
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ie?ett  panllel  tMtnrelg,  ftstened  togediM  with  iMm 
hoops,  in  the  manner  of  Roman  &goe8,  six  fonning 
the  drde,  with  one  in  the  centre.  Eadi  hanel  it 
about  four  feet  Mid  a  half  long^  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick ;  and  the  whole  engine  turns  ^m 
pivot,  much  resembliDg  that  which  is  ordinarily 
used  for  a  swiyel,  and  is  directed  by  means  of  a 
crooked  iron  -handle.  The  lock  that  fires  it,  is 
placed  about  eighteen  inches  fitnn  the  mottle. 
The  chief  secret  is  in  the  loading,  which  is  difil* 
eult,  and  takes  a  long  time.  They  are,  therefine^ 
sent  ready  loaded  to  the  vessels  and  forts,  where 
they  are  wanted,  and  after  being  once  fired  ave 
sent  home  again.  Their  cahlM*e  is  nearly  the  (uune 
as  that  of  a  musket,  and  they  discharge  altogether 
850  balls,  that  is,  seven  at  a  time  for  fifty  successive 
discharges,  at  balf  a  second  interval.  These  moat 
formidable  weapons  appeared  to  be  of  a  rongh  and 
dieap  construction.  A  fort  or  vessel  provided  with 
a  great  number  might  keep  up  such  a  muideimia 
fire,  that  advancing  or  boarding  in  the  &ce  of  it 
would  be  almost  impossible. 

The  Navy-yard  is  on  what  is  called  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potowmac.  At  a  little  distance  ofl^ 
on  the  main  branch,  is  a  straight  wooden  bridge, 
nine  ftirlongs  in  length,  which  presents  a  curioiia 
appearance. 

Tlie  President's  house,  a  noble  manaon,  or  ra- 
ther palace,  built  on  an  eminence  fronting  the  Po^ 
towmac,  was  not  quite  finished  when  I  was  at 
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Wa8hington>  but  already  formed  a  majestic  object. 
The  former  mansion^  with  every  thing  it  contaiued, 
was  burnt  by  the  British. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Washington,  as  I  was 
one  day  coming  with  a  friend  from  visiting  the 
(>ubUc  offices,  he  pointed  ou^  to  me  a  well  dressed 
gentleman,  walking  by  himself.  *^  That,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  President  of  the  United  States."  When 
this  great  personage  met  us»  my  friend  introduced 
me  to  him.  I  took  oft  my  hat  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect; upon  which  the  President  did  the  same, 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  saying  he  was  glad  to 
see  me.  I  went  soon  afterwards  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  him  at  his  house,  in  company  with  the 
saine  friend.  We  were  shown  into  a  handsome 
room,  where  the  President  had  been  writing.  When 
he  came  in,  he  shook  us  by  the  hand,  requested 
us  to  sit  down,  and  conversed  upon  a  variety  of 
topics.  I  may  here  observe,  that  whenever,  in 
America,  yoii  are  introduced  to  any  one,  tlie 
custom  is  to  shake  hands.  I  like  this  custom,  as 
it  is  much  more  friendly,  and  puts  you  more  at 
.your  ease,  than  the  cold  formal  bow,  with  whidi, 
in  JSngland,  and  indeed  in  most  of  Europe,  you- 
are  greeted,  at  the  performance  of  this  cerehiQny. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  unaffected 
urbanity  and  politeness  of  the  President,  so  en- 
tirely different  from  what  I  should  have  met  with 
on  being  introduced  to  a  person  of  anything  like 
llie  same  importance  in  Europe.    When  going  to 
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-pSLj  my  respects  to  a  Duke  of  Tuscany^  or  tfca  to 
a  petty  German  prince,  whose  whole  territory  was 
not  larger  than  a  county  in  one  of  the  United 
States,  I  hare  had  to  dress  in  a  court  imifonn,  and 
to  pass  by  a  whole  file  of  soldiers,  and  then  hy 
half  a  dozen  pages,  oncers,  and  chamberlains,  with 
gold  keys  at  their  pockets,  &c.  But  the  President 
of  the  United  States  received  me  in  my  ordin«y 
morning  dress ;  and,  though  he  is  Commander4n-* 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  has  no  need  of  8enti<^ 
nels  at  his  door,  being  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  love  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  can  safely  say,  that  the  manly  simplidty  of 
the  President  ipapressed  me  with  much  more  r^ 
spect,  than  the  absurd  mummery  of  European  po- 
tentates. Yet  surely  if  pride  can  be  tolerated  in 
any  man,  it  must  be  in  him,  who  (like  President 
Monroe)  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go* 
vemment  of  his  native  country,  by  the  unaninumi 
suffrage  of  eight  millions  of  his  fellow  dtizena. 
How  much  more  has  he  to  be  proud  of,  than  the 
petty  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune !  and  what  an 
iftimeasurable  distance  between  him  and  a  G^- 
man  Princeling  I  Yet,  to  judge  by  their  manners 
and  bearing,  you  would  fancy  the  Prince  was  the 
greatest  man  on  earth,  and  the  President  merely 
a  private  individual ;  whereas  the  one  is  a  most 
unimportant  personage,  except  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  the  other  is  really  a  great  man. 

A  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Washington, 


th^re  dcoiirred  a  fi»A  example  of  RepubUcan  simpU* 
eity«  Jefferson^  Madiscm,  and  Monroe^  happened 
to  meet  together  at  the  opening  of  a  college  at 
Charlottesville  i&  Virgpinia*  I  suppose  this  is  the 
only  instance  on  r6cord»  of  three  men,  two  of  whom 
had  betHfauA  one  of  whom  actually  wa^^  at  the  head 
e£  the  govemm^at  of  the  selfnatame  country,  meet- 
ing by  chance,  and,  in  the  most  unceremonious 
and  friendly  way,  pasinng  the  evening  tx^th^. 
There  were  &ur  Presidents  alive  when  I  was  in 
the  Umted  States,-^AdamB»  Je£%rson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe. 

The  environs  of  Wal;hii^(m  abound  in  picv 
totosqUe  scenery.  From  the  hills,  on  the  Virginia 
bank  of  the  river,  and  also  ficcmi  those  beyond 
the  eastern  branch,  the  city  appears  scattered 
over  the  plain  below,  and  elevates  itself  h^e  and 
there  in  some  grand  structure,  sudh  as  the  Capitd, 
the  President's  house,  or  the  City  Hall;  while 
below  rolls  the  mighty  Potowmac,  diversified  with 
the  numerous  boats  and  vessels  that  are  constantly 
moving  over  its  surface* 

Seven  miles  off,  at  the  little  town  of  Alexandria, 
there,  is  another  very  fine  view  of  the  city.  By 
the  bye  I  may  mention,  that  at  this  place  my  atten- 
tion was  much  attracted  by  the  singuliu:  construct 
tion  of  the  ferry-boat.  As  considerable  commerce 
is  carried  on  here,  it  was  important  to  be  able  to 
cross  over  with  the  greatest  celerity  from  the  Mary- 
land to  the  Virginian  shore.     A  steam-boat  was 
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found  to  be  too  expensive ;  but,  incited  by. the 
hopes  of  gain,  an  ingenious  mechanic  has  invented 
what  he  calls  a  team-boat,  and  which  (when  I  was 
there)  plied  from  side  to  side  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  boat  is  worked  by  four  horses,  two  on 
each  side,  with  their  heads  in  contrary  directions. 
Each  horse  is  fastened  to  an  iron  bar,  that  go^  across 
the  shed  under  which  two  of  them  stand.  Their 
feet  rest  upon  a  large  horizontal  wheel,  the  centre 
of  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  boat,  whose 
two  sides  are  tangents  to  it.  It .  is  rather  lower 
than  the  deck ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  boat  is  thus  unoccupied, 
waggons  and  carts  can  be  driven  in  and  out  with- 
out any  difficulty.  When  the  boat  is  to  be  put 
in  motion,  the  horses  are  whipped,  and  by  striving 
to  go  on,  turn  round  the  wheel  which  is  beneath 
their  feet,  and  which  again  turns  two  large  exte- 
rior wheels  armed  with  paddles,  as  in  a  steam*boat. 
To  conclude  my  description,  there  is  also  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  for  shifting  the  machinery,  by 
which  the  wheels  are  made  to  move  either  way, 
so  that  the  boat  can  proceed  with  either  end  fore- 
most. It  crosses  easily  in  twelve  minutes;  and, 
as  there  is  no  tax  upon  horses,  the  invention  has 
united  cheapness  with  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THB   GOVERNMBNT. 


We  constantly  heax  it  affirmed  in  Europe^  and 
particularly  when  the  conversation  turns  upon  the 
subject  of  the  United  States,  that  no  Republic  has 
ever  yet  existed,  and  that  none  will  ever  be  aUe  to 
exist,  for  any  length  of  time.  In  order  to  support 
this  assertion,  the  ancient  Republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  more  modem  ones  of  Italy  and 
Holland,  are  quoted  as  examples ;  and  it  follows  as 
a  natural  deduction  that  monarchy,  either  limited 
or  absolute,  is  the  only  sort  of  government  that  can 
or  ought  to  exist. 

New,  in  the  first  place,  I  beg  leave  ^  to  observe, 
that  if  the  duration  of  a  government  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  its  excellence,  we  should  do  well  to  adopt 
the  paternal  despotism  of  the  celestial  empire  of 
China.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  may  remind 
the  lovers  of  antiquity,  that  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  has  already  lasted,  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration,  for  half  a  century ;  and  as  every 
government  may  be  considered  stable,  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  and  when  all  those  have  perished  who  re- 
collected a  different  one,  the.  United  Stateis  may 
bid  defiance  to  those  friends  of  "  Social  Order"  who 
would  rejoice  in  seeing  the  country  swimming  in 
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blood,  if  it  would  but  tend  to  establish  a  tyranny 
like  their  own. 

In  the  next  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  never 
yet  has  been  a  Republic  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  I  talk  not  of  names,  but  of  things.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain  is  called  a  Monarchy, 
and  so  is  that  of  Morocco ;  but  I  presume  no  one 
will  be  so  disloyal  a  subject,  as  to  compare  the  mild 
sway  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  cruel  tjrranny 
of  the  Moorish  Emperor.  Yet  I  am  disposed  to 
maintain,  that  there  is  as  much  resemblance  he^ 
tween  these  two  most  opposite  governments,  as 
between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  any 
of  those  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  •  I  shall  there- 
fore now  say  a  few  words  about  these  self-styled 
Republics ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  the 
length  of  the  digression  when  he  considers  the 
importance  of  the  sulgect. 

I  begin  with  Athens,  that  most  imgratefiil  and 
capricious  of  States !  But  shall  a  tiurbulent  and 
factious  democracy,  composed  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  liable  to  commit  whatever 
atrocious  action  might  be  advised  by  a  eorrapt 
orator,  be  compared  to  the  steady  and  regular  ad* 
ministration  of  a  Representative  government  ?  It 
is  amusing  indeed  to  consider,  that  these  Athe- 
nians, the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  which  abso- 
lutely vanishes  as  compared  to  the  United  States, 
apparently  considered  themselves  as  the  greatest  of 
nations,  and  were  constantly  involved  in  wars,  by 
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inattention  to  th^ir  own  affairs,  and  an  absurd  de- 
sire of  regulating  those  of  their  neighbours. 

Yet  ^  Athenians  had  certainly  better  preten^ 
sions  to  the  noble  title  of  Republicans  than  their 
barbarous  rivals  of  Sparta.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  admire,  were  only 
adapted  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  to 
prevent  civilization.  In  our  modem  aoceptation  of 
tbtf  word  Freedom,  no  people  were  less  fi*ee  than 
the  Spartans,  They  pould  not  leave  their  country 
without  permission ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  de** 
vote  themsielves  to  elegant  literature,  or  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts ;  and  as  they  could  not 
educate  their  own  children,  or  take  their  dinner  in 
private^  or  even  visit  their  wives  e3ccept  by  stealth ; 
all  domestic  enjoyment,  and,  in  short,  all  that 
makes  life  valuable,  was  prohibited.  Truly  that 
was  an  excellent  government,  which  encouraged  - 
stealing,  and  thus  destroyed  the  reverence  for  the  . 
vieum  and  tuum,  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  all  reasonable  governments  to  maintain. 

That  the  liberty  of  the  Spartans,  like  that  of  all 
the  ancients,  was  perfectly  egotistical,  is  suffidently 
proved  by  their  wish  to  prevent  the  re-construction 
of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  it  is  i^urely  enough  to 
brand  the  name  of  these  jealous  barbarians  with 
eternal  infamy,  that  they  were  the  first  of  aU  the 
Greeks  who  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  jRome. 

I  may  remark  of  all  the  Grecian  Republics,  that 
they  were  constantly  quarrelling  among  th^ni^^lveiji. 
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and  that  they  were  alternately  exposed  to  the  most 
severe  despotism  and  the  most  licentious  demo- 
cracy. Nothing  indeed  enabled  these  ill-governed 
States  to  retain  their  independence  so  long  as  they 
did,  but  that  their  neighbours  wanted  the  skill  and 
knowledge,  requisite  for  subduing  nations  some- 
what, though  very  little,  their  superiors. 

Modem  research  has  destroyed  all  the  splendid 
&bles  of  Thermopylas,  Salamis,  and  Marathon;* 
and  though  almost  sorry  to  give  them  up,  the  un- 
prejudiced inquirer  alter  truth  is  obliged  to  place 
them  by  the  side  of  the  equally  authentic  accounts 
of  the  hone-cutting  razor  and  the  vinegar-melted 
Alps  of  the  Roman  historian. 

But  let  us  pass  over  these  insignificant  little 
Grecian  hordes,  who,  notwithstanding  the  know- 
ledge some  of  them  possessed  in  poetry,  architec- 
ture, &p.,  insjnre  me  with  less  esteem  than  my 
friends  of  .the  Six  Nations — men  of  less  superstition, 
equal  eloquence,  and  far  greater  morality. 

The  Roman  Republic  was  by  its  very  constitution 
an  Aristocracy,  and  that  too  of  the  most  cruel  and 
intolerant  kind.  The  whole  history  of  Rome  is  a 
mere  account  of  struggles  for  power,  between  the 
Patricians  and  the  People — a  drcimistance  which 
demonstrates  the  badness  of  the  government.  No- 
thing produced  any  degree  of  quiet,  but  the  mur- 
derous policy  of  the  Senate,  in  waging  incessant 

*  Vide  the  learned  dissertatioii  prefixed  to  Richardson's  Per- 
sian Dictionary. 
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wars,  by  Means  of  which  they  rid  themselTes  of  the 
more  enterprising  and  turbulent  spirits,  and  in- 
duced the  Plebeians  to  forget  their  liberties  in  the 
intoxication  of  military  glory.  The  goremment 
allowed  the  armies  to  plunder  the  nations  they  con- 
quered, in  the  same  way  as,  in  our  times,  Napoleon 
permitted  his  sanguinary  legions.  Indeed,  if  the 
administration  of  the  colonies  was  the  same  un^er 
the  consuls  that  it  was  under  the  emperors,  we 
may  judge  of  the  hypocritical  policy  of  the  Re- 
public from  what  Galgacus  said :  **  Auferre,  truci- 
dare,  rapere,  falsis  nominibus  imperium,  atque  ubi 
solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  appellant.''  If  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  other  conquered  nations,  had 
lefk  any  histories  behind  them,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  materially  diminish  our  respect  for  the  >* 
*^  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam/'  For  my 
own  part  I  should  think  that  the  ^^  lords  of  the 
universe,**  by  frequently  condemning  their  captives 
to  fight  in  the  amphitheatres,  showed  much  greater 
cruelty  than  the  American  Indians.  Mcwreover,  if 
a  government  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  licentious  de- 
pravity of  the  people,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Romans,  imitating  all  that  w^  bad  in  the  Greeks, 
were  guilty  of  unnatural  and  horrible  vices,  worthy 
only  of  the  Arreoys  and  the  Mawhoos  of  the 
Friendly  Idands. 

After  the  Republic  of  Rome  had  naturally  sunk 
into  a  military  despotism,  Freedom  slept  a  sleep  of 
centuries,  and  it  was  not  until  comparatively  mo- 
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dem  times  thit  she  awoke^  never  more  to  riumbar. 
The  Tusoan  Republies,  though  infinitely  imperior  to 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  as  regards  eivilksation,  had 
made  hut  little  progress  in  the  science  df  goYern«- 
ment.    *^  Viewed  as  Republics/'  says  Mr.  Forsyth, 
^^  \he  Tuscans  and  the  Greeks  were  eqv^y  turbii*- 
lent  within  their  walls»  and  equally  vain  of  figuring 
amtmg  foreign  sovereigns ;  always  jealous  of  their 
political  indq>endenee,  but  often  negligent  of  thdir 
civil  freedom;   for  ever  shifting  their  altianees 
abroad,  or  undulating  between  iU-balauced  factions 
at  home.    In  such  alternations  of  power  the  Plr 
tridans  became  imperious,  the  Ckmfimons  hlood*- 
thirsty,  and  both  w  opposite,  that  nothipg  biMi  m 
enemy  at  the  gates  could  unite  th^n/'    Mr«  Fpi:^ 
syth  then  mentions  the  fiivoUty  and  the  cruel  ef- 
fects of  their  wars ;  but  it  is  imposiihie  for  me  to 
enter  into  any  detail  on  these  subjects,  which  I  re^ 
gret  the  less,  as  the  Italian,  like  the  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, were  too  small  and  weak  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence for  any  length  of  time.     The  State  of 
New  York  would  have  comprised  tiiem  all,  and 
Long  Island  by  itself  would  have  been  considered 
a  most  influential  power. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Italian  Republics,  it  is 
enough  to  remark  that  Venice  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  most  tyrannical  aristocracy,  and  that  Genoa  was 
often  almost  as  much  oppressed. 

Crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  Kurope,  we 
find  fin  hereditary  Stadtholdei?  lording  it  over  their 
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high  mightinesses  the  Dutoh,  whose  Repuhlic  the 
omnipotent  congress  of  Verona  has,  so  muoh  against 
their  will,  transformed  into  a  Monarchy, 

We  again  meet  with  a  domineering  aristocracy 
in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  only  European  Republic 
now  existing.  I  have  lieard  one  of  the  self-styled 
nobles  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  common  people, 
in  a  manner  I  should  have  ^pected  only  from  a 
Spanish  Ghrandee.  But  shall  we  call  that  state  a 
Republic,  in  which  tho  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
annihilated,  and  from  whence  the  mere  wish  of  the 
despot  of  Austria  has  driven  away  the  foreign  re* 
fugees  ?  We  may  well  exclaim  in  the  language  ef 
Lord  Byron, 

"  The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone, 
0*er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groanhig  globe." 

But  let  w  also  recollect  the  Un^  tb^t  foilow : 


*'  Still  one  great  clime. 


Whone  vigorous  off^ing  by  dividing  ocean 
Afe  kept  apart,  and  nun^  in  th9  ^^votioa  • 
Of  freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for 
And  bequeathed— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land,— 
StiU  one  great  dime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest — unconquer'd  and  suljim^ 
Above  the  far  Atlantic.*' 

This  great  clime  is  indeed  a  Republic.  Let  us 
hear  the  words  of  the  famous  declaration  of  Inde« 
pendence : 

^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  ^^that 
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all  meirare  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life«  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  conseq;t  of  the  governed; -that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc* 
tive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laymg  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap* 
piness.'* 

Until  Representative  government  was  discovared 
and  acknowledged,  civil  liberty  did  not,  and  could 
not,  rest  upon  any  firm  basis.  Even  this  great  dis- 
covery was  some  time  in  arriving  at  any  thing  like 
perfection :  for  man  is  so  prone  to  usurp  authority, 
and  to  lord  it  over  his  fellows,  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  found  to  be  endangered  if  even 
freely  elected  representatives  and  governors  were 
not  often  changed,  and  always  held  accountable 
for  their  actions.  This  j»indple,  now  so  well  un- 
derstood, forms  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Confederation  consists  at  present  of  twenty- 
four  States  ;  each  of  which  is  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, enacting  laws,  r^ulating  taxes,  making 
improvements,  &c.  &c.,  as  far  as  regards  its  own 
individiial  welfare.   These  States  have,  by  the  oen- 
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stittttion,  given  oertam  powers .  to  what  is  tenned 
the  Greneral  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  rega- 
lating  their  commerce  and  their  transactions  with 
foreign  powers,  and  of  enacting  laws  in  all  cases 
.where  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union  is  concerned. 
The  General  Government  only  requires  that  what* 
ever  alterations  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  may 
think  proper  to  make  in  their  own  constitution,  it 
must  always  remain  Republican. 

The  General  Government  consists  of  two  coun^^ 
idls,  cdmposed  of  the  deputies  of  the  different 
States.  One  of  these  councils  is  called  the  Senate^ 
the  other  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  both 
together  form  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Con- 
gress. The  executive  part  of  the  government  is 
administered  by  a  President,  Vice-President,  and 
four  Secretaries. 

^^  *  The  President  must  be  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  fourteen  years  a  resident  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  natural  bom  citizen.  In  case  of  his  deaths 
removal,  resignaticm,  or  inability,  the  duties  of  his 
office  devolve  upon  the  Vice-President ;  and  by  an 
act  of  1st  March,  17929  in  case  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  Presidentand 
Vice-President,  or  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

*  Vide  National  Calendar  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


• 

of  Represefttatives  for  tliB  time  beings  riiall  aet  tM 
President'' 

•"  The  legal  title  of  this  officer,  it  the  President 
af  the  United  States ;  and  he  is  by  the  constittt* 
tkm  edtnmander^ti-chief  of  the  army  and  nary  of. 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  Ite  receives  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  ^t  tibe 
laws  are  properly  eicecated.  He  is  empowered,  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  two4hirds  of 
the  Setiat^^s  present,  to  make  treaties ;  atid,  by  and 
widi  the  advice  and  majority  of  the  Senate,  he 
aj^ints  ambassadors,  other  public  mkdsteri  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ciourt,  and  all 
Hther  officers  established  by  law,  whose  appdnt- 
ments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  consti- 
tuttOQ«  He  oommisaona  all  o%ers  of  the  United 
States ;  and  may  grant  reprieves  and  pardcms,  ex^ 
cept  in  cases  of  impeachment.  His  salary  is 
!I5,000  dollars  per  annum,  which  cannot  be  in-- 
(sreased  or  diminidied  during  the  term  for  which 
he  is  elected." 

The  President  is  diosai  by  Electors  fit>ni  the 
diflferent  States.  Each  State  appoints,  in  the 
manner  laid  down  by  its  own  particular  laws,  as 
many  Electors  as  equals  the  sum  total  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  which  it  sends  to  Congress. 
Thus  the  State  of  New  York  sends  two  Senators 
and  twenty,  one  Representatives,  and  therefore  ap- 
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{KAiits  tweiity*thr(^6  £lectan8«  The  State  Of  N^ 
Jersey  sends  two  Senators  and  six  Reffresentatiyes^ 
and  therefore  appoints  eight  Electors^ 

No  senator^  representatiTe,  or  person  holding  to 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  Statts# 
can  be  appointed  an  Elector.  The  Electors  tote  hj 
ballot ;  and  in  the  event  of  there  being  i^everal 
candidates,  and  no  me  being  voted  for  by  more 
than  half  of  the  Electors,  one  of  the  three  eaudi- 
dates  that  hare  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is 
chosen  by  the  Houtfe  of  Representatives.  The  Re» 
presentatives  vote  by  States  on  this  occasion,  each 
State  having  only  one  vote.  The  people^  how- 
ever, always  try  to  prevent  the  election  being  thuiSi 
referred  to  the  Representatives,  as  in  voting  by 
States  the  small  States  are  as  powerful  as  the 
large. 

The  President  is  elected  for  four  years^  and 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  his  being  re*>elected. 
But  no  President  has  served  £3r  a  longer  time  than 
eight  years ;  and  this,  indeed,  by  custom,  is  almost 
considered  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected^  as> 
after  the  first  four  years,  his  election  is  not  ecm- 
tested.  All  the  Presidents  have  served  eight  years 
except  Adams,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
passed  an  Alien  Law,  increased  the  army  in  time 
of  peace,  and  done  other  acts  disagreeable  to  the 
people,  was  turned  out  by  them  at  the  end  of  his 
four  years. 

Adams  was  at  the  head  of  a  paity  calling  them* 
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selves  Federals  (the  Tories  of  the  United  States) ; 
but  this  party,  owing  to  their  violent,  treasonable, 
and  unconstitutional  conduct,  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  has  made  itself  generally 
odious  to  the  people,  and  is  at  present  almost  anni- 
hilated. 

**  The  Vice-President  is  ex-officio  President  of 
the  Senate ;  his  salary  is  5,000  dollars  per  annum, 
«nd  his  ordinary  duty  is  to  preside  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  term,  and 
by  the  same  electors,  as  the  President."  * 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  by  whom  they  are  chosen.  Each  of 
these  Secretaries  receives  a  salary  of  6,000  dollars 
per  annum. 

.  I  may  here  remark,  that  all  the  salaries  given 
by  the  people  to  their  public  officers  are  certainly 
too  small  and  insufficient.  The  President  himself 
does  not  receive  a  higher  salary  than  the  English 
Minister  at  Washington ;  and  the  Secretaries  have 
scarcely  more  than  the  British  Secretary  of.  Lega- 
tion. All  public  officers,  who  are  really  useful, 
should  be  paid  handsomely  and  liberally — indeed, 
rather  overpaid  than  underpaid ;  for  it  is  only  at 
sinecures  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to  grumble. 

*  Vide  National  Calendar  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


: '  fiadi  fitote  iendtf  tw0  Seniatorsto  Googfess^  wltor 
are  elected. for  six  years.  These.  Senatoitstjre 
deeted  by  the  I^islatiires  of  the  .difl^rent  Stutes; 
and  xuoty  as  is  the  iease  with  the  R^esentatiyes,  by: 
the  peafde  themselves*  A  Senator  must  be  timtf 
y^ars  of  age^and  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  UnUei^ 
States*.  ')  ;    :  JI 

The  Senate^  as  soon  as  the  members  vof .  it  h«ft 
assembled,  in  oonsequence  of  the  first  election  hi&ld 
after  .the  framing  the  constitution)  was  ditided 
as  eqiially;  as  could  be  into  three  classes.  The 
seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  wete  vacated 
at  the  cxjj^iratton  of  the  second  year ;  of  tlhe  seeond 
dass.at  the  etpiration  of  the  fourth:. year ;  <and  of 
the  thiid  dass,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  .y0ar; 
This  waa -dohe^  in  order  that  the  Senate  itself  toy 
maiBing  a  ]^erpetual  body^  one^tiiird  of -its  memr 
ber  should  vacate  their  seats  every  second  yeajr^  AIL. 
the MiiatorB. afterwards  diosen  were,  a8;they  aie  at 
preset,  elected  £[»*  six  years. 

When  a  new  State  is  aduiitted  into  the  Union^r 
it  is  d^ermined  by.  lot,  to  which  dass  the.  njeiw  Se- 
nators fAiall  beloi^.  This  is  done  to  keep  up  the 
satee  arrangement. 

The. Senate,  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proceeds  to  any  important  uominafi 
tioB^lias  the  power  of  withholding  its  consent  ;;;iili 
which  case  the  sitting  is  held  with  cbsed  docnnsi, 
and  the  journal  of  its  proceedings  is  then  sepeet! 
It  has  also  a  vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties^  in 
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whifh  oanr  It  k   iHdiipHMible   that  twa4Ulds 

flbould  ecmwut.  The  Senate  ki  alw  a  wixtt^  for 
tW  trial  of  Uffh  crimes  and  misdemeanoiiinsy  iipoti; 
l^ipMcditnent  bjr  the  Haute  of  Eepresenti^taki 
The  Senate  keeps  up  a  great  deal  of  diguljr  in  itit 
pnfaeedingi ;  and  wUl  not  aUow,  m  debate,  any.  tff 
its  members  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  fmigtl 
j^eHi,  ^cn  trheii  tbey  are  enemies.         " 

Tbe  House  of  Reptesentatives  is  ooilipoied  ^ 
ttottbers  cbosen  every  two  years  by  the  poople  b£ 
the  fiievend  States.  The  number  of  people  that  ans 
intitled  to  be  repiBs^nted^  is  settled  aftet  evttry 
Mnitug^  whieh  census  takes  place  every  ten  yiaxn; 
The  prosent  number  that  sends  one  Representofcsi^ 
to  Congress  k  40^000u  Although  skites^  havte  wut 
voten^  yet  three-fifthd  of  them  are,  in  the  alav^ 
holding  Statdt#  eomited  at  whites^  Thus,  ferial 
stance,  if  a  State  has  100^000  slaves^  thiM^ftftha^ 
or  60^000^  are  eonnted  as  whites^  and  are  added  tsid 
the  number  of  whites  in  the  Stafe^  after  wbitii^ 
every  40^000  sends  a  Representative* 

Each  8tate  settles  the  qualificaticms  for  ita  own 
voters ;  for  although  allowed  to  send  one  Repreeiii«i 
tative  for  every  40^000,  this  regulation  mendy  die« 
termines  the  number  a  State  shall  send,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  every  individual  of  the  40JtlOd 
should  have  a  vote.  Thus  in  Maryland  it  is  1iecn»-. 
sary  that  a  voter  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  actw  oi 
]mdi  or  property  in  the  State  above  the  valnd  of 


of  'New  Vilrk,  tM  eleeUooR  «e  fbuttdtd^^  uitivtiA 

t#fentyiifivd<yi0ii»»^^  tmdi  faaVe  been  teven  3^anr  a  id* 
^en  Df  th©  United  Siarttt.        *      '  *f 

<  *  EicE  SM^ioc  liisd  RepneselitiifiTO  rebcrih^ 

pirfdreiii/ durmg  the  period bf  hi»  ath^^ 
Senake^cn^  Hioiaei   'Tbe  nineallfmBliCBiiBinade'^B 
eadfc>ftr^evjr  ^tvc^tntfimilas.oCtiie  imimI  nifaditi    ^ 
giingt  tai^a^  ]«kuirnii%  from  <9^  beat  of  Oo^eriti. 

{)  >^*iaie  Coiigrdss  miifet«Aleii^ 
dr«ty  ytaff,  bn  t^e  fiM'  Mohday  im  thdembet,  'if    - 
iU)t  trtliitwiffi  prided  fbr  l>y  lair.     The  PresUicitit 
ef  IhiBi  %Fmted  Statea  liiay  x^onv^e !tii»l  at  imy 
>  tqmi^  gWidg  fini^  days' i»ifc^  /.J 

Ski^tts  t^e  <}eit^ral  oatHne  of  tht  .GvvAtament 
HtaHMk&i  by  the  pb^pieaf  tlb  Usited  8tatcfl^'a 
^Vemmmt  by  fittir  tbe^tiost  pedisot  that  has  eter 
yii^  eschrtied: ; .  inatsmitdi  als  it  ia  isiiiijple  and  4Domi4 
imfia|)«nd  at  Aa  aarafc  ti«^  adniirabi}^  caktilafkad 
fm  nmmti^  the  libart^s*faf  >tbi  kiatiMu  v 
*  Oar  ^nm  Oovenmirat  is  Ili^piM^taiite^  though 
but  fanperfectiyiH),  I  should  lAuififi^ ;;  iulp  I  him 
beeii  tdd^  though  no  daitbt  fabsely^  that  miy  kiBi^ 
.■'•■■.'       •■'••■       .•,,■.■•• 

•  NatioWtl  CWehi^. 
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vidual  can,  in  what  is  tenned  the  borough  nuttket; 
buy  for  £4»000  a  seat  in  the  House  fsi  Gommcnte 
for  seven  years,  as  easily  as  he  can  purchaie  a  new 
ooachj  or  a  box  at  the  Opera.  But  howevi^  this 
may  be,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  tbe 
British  have  been  accustomed  for  ages  to  a  mo-* 
nardi  and  a  nobility,  it  seems  probable  that  a  Re- 
publican Grovemment  would  not  suit  them  so  well 
as  their  present  one.  Of  course  I  must  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  the  British  constitutidtt  ui. 
its  theoretical  purity,  as  described  by  Be  Ldkne^ 
Blackstone»  and  others,  and  not  as  disfigured  iridl 
rotten  boroughs,  sinecures,  &c.  &c.  '. 

At  the  revolution,  the  United  States  e9^)0Jted 
an  advantage  which  has  not  been  duly  estimated^ 
This  was,  that  they  had  scarcely  any  thing  to 
undo.  In  all  other  countries,  where  revolutiona 
have  taken  place,  there  has  been  an  aristocracy  and 
a  priesthood,  naturally  adverse  to  change,  and  who, 
after  a  change  had  taken  place,  were  anxioiA  to 
retain  their  privileges.  But  the  Americans ,  hud 
the  rtoe  good  fortune  to  be  free  from  these  evils  ; 
and,  therefore,  their  internal  government  reqturad 
little  alteration.  The  only  question  at  the  revolu^ 
tion  was  this,  **  Shall  we  remain  as  colonies,  or^  be 
independent?"  and,  when  this  question  was  de^ 
dded,  every  thing  went  on  as  quietly  as  possible. 

In  England,  it  was  owing  to  the  discontent  of 
the  rich  nobles  and  the  high  churchmen,  that  the 
Republican  Government  was  overthrown,  and  the 
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<XHiiitry  fiub|ected  to  the  tyranny  of  that  profligate 
monardi  Charles  the  Second.  1%^  French  in  their 
revolution  ^entirely  abolished  the  ^  feudal  ndbility; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  who  have 
indeed  re-appeaied,  but  only,  as  we  may  hope^  td 
be  finally. annihilated. 

It  must  be  a  most  mcnrtifying  (^ectacle  to  those 
would-be  politieal  philosophers,  who  have  bo  ran^ 
.oorously  maintained  that  the  peo[de  must  be  kept 
down,  and  ruled  with  a*rod  of  m)n,  as  utterly  un. 
capa^Ue  of  govemmg  themsdves,  to  see  the  wisdom 
and  vigoiu:  manifested  by  the  cheap  and  unosten- 
tati(ms  Oovemment  of  tl^e  United  States*  Yes ! 
let  those  who  have  so  stoutly  urged  the  absurd 
dc^ma,  *^  that  the  pec^le  are  their  own  worst 
enemies^"  look  at  the  speetade  presented  to  them 
by  this  great  Republic,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
experiment  of  a  people  governing  themselves  Im 
there  been  made,  and  has  succeeded. 

Most  other  governments  are  maintained  by 
force.  In  everydirection.  we  meet  mth  soldiers, 
civil  officers,  nobles,  prelates^  and  all  the  (^her  ap* 
pendages  of  despotism ;  whUe  the  mass  of  the 
peof^e  are  oppressed,  hoodwinked,  and  plunged 
into  a  state  of  political  davery.  But  in  the  United 
States  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 
and  a  strange,  on  going  through  the  country,  ex- 
daimjsi,  **  Where  is  the  Government  ?  what  is  it  ? 
I  see  nothing  of  it/'  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
JBurope^oiS:  to  form  any.  idea  of  this,  so  profiiimdlyr 
ignorant  are  they  in  general  of  all  real  liberty. 


TO  The  Gwernment. 

After  Monsieur  Dupont>  who  acted  b  cbrtm^ 
guidied  part' in  the  French  revolution,  had  iw. 
ftuhied  to  Fraoee  from  America,  he  was  me  day 
asked  by  the  £mperor  Napoleon,  who  was  iua^ 
rounded  by  many  of  his  marshals,  generals,  ia^ 
great  officers,  what  he  saw  extraordinary  in-  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  ^*  Sire,"  replied 
he,  ^^  On  ne  le  voit  pas,  on  ne  le  sent  pas."  How 
completely  do  those  few  words  express  the  gcnias 
of  the  American  Government ! 

It  is,  indeed,  entirely  a  Government  of  opniioa. 
Whatever  the  people  wish,  is  done.  If  they  want 
any  alteration  of  laws,  tarifi^,  &c.  they  infeim 
their  Representatives,  and  if  there  be  a  majority 
that  wish  it,  the  alteration  is  made  at  once.  In 
most  Etoopean  countries,  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
popidation  denominated  the  mob,  who,  not  being 
acquainted  with  real  liberty,  give  th^nselves  up  to 
occasional  fits  of  licentiousness.  But  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  mobs  for  every  man  feels  himself 
free.  At  the  time  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  Mr.  JeflRer^ 
son  said,  that  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended 
from  it,  as  every  man  felt  himself  a  part  of  tlif 
general  sovereignty.  The  event  proved  the  tnitfi 
of  this  assertion;  and  Burr,  who  in  any  other 
country  would  have  been  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  is  at  present  leading  an  obscure  life  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  despised  by  every  one. 

'The  good  effects  of  a  free  Government  are  viai. 
ble  throughout  the  whole  country.    There  «re  ne 


Hdito»  no  po«r  nUs,:  i^  ^qfift  no  h^mjf  iidi«mi4 

(Ml  ntdke  endlet  if  ii^  h$ye  iaiihmk  c«a  dism 
lttit«(djr  if  he  lmv9  gn^^s  or  peacbefli,  mi  om 
HMfce  Iwr  if  he  have  nudt  and  hops«  withmt  askiag 
leave  1^  any  oae>  and  much  less  with  aay  fear  of 
memiiig  pumshioent  How  woulda&rmer's.mfe 
tboie  be  astoaiflhedi  if  told  that  it  was  oontrary  to 
law  fer  her  to  make  aoap  out  of  the  potaM  obtained 
001  the  farniy  aild  of  the  grease  she  herself  had  saved! 
When  ;an  American  has  madq  these  articles^  he 
may  build  his  little  vessdt  aii4  take  them  wiUiout 
hindrance  to  any  part  of  the  world :  for  there  is 
no  xv^  company  of  merebants  that  can  say  to 
him^.^VYott  shall  not  trade  to  India t  and  you 
shall  not  buy  a  pound  of  tea  of  the  Chinese ;  $$^ 
by  so  doing,  yott  would  inlnnge  upon  our  privi* 
\egai.*'  In  consequence  of  this  freedom^  the  seal 
are  cova:ed  ^th  their  vessels^  and  the  people  at 
home  are  active  and  independent  I  never  saw  a 
b^ar  in  any  psrt  of  the  United  States ;  nor  waa 
J  0W9'  asked  tom  charity^  but  onee»  and  that  waa 
by  an  Idahman. 

Hired  and  servile  writers  may  abuse  as  much  as 
they  please  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  Sta.tes;  but  fortimately»  whatever  they 
may  i^yt  they  eaimot  prevent  the  Americana  from 
advaui^Og  by  gigantic  strides  towards  the  acme  ei 
wealth,  power,  and  population.  Who  can  con- 
template without' astonishment  the  spectacle  they 


kU^eidtf^  ^Sei?  Witili  a  iwit  etteiit<  of  tetriMif 
rioj^y  eovtafmg  m'lAi'^^  and  with  a  n^ 

V^Mke  of  "SIS^fMfO^OOO  dollars  (witJumt  direet  texcfg), 
aad  a^surphis'  3,000,000'd^r8  after  defraying  dl 
Uie^bxpenses  of  the  eountty^  (a  phenotnenon  im^ 
Imdwn  in  Europe) ;  their  eommeroe  is  so  condder* 
able,  that  America  has  become  the  riral  of  Great 
Britain  herself^  and  is  the  only  maritime  power  that 
can  give  her  any  uneai^ness.  Yet  forty-seven  years 
ago,  this  grand  nation  consisted  only  of  a  few  in- 
si^ificant  colonies,  supplied  in  all  its  Wants  by 
the  mother  country,  which,  for  that  ptiipose,  em- 
j4oyed  but  a  few  ships. 

No  people,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  has  ever 
made  a  hundredth  part  «f  the  progress;  and  to 
what  is  this  progress  owing?     To  fteedom. 

Albeit  many  sage  Europeans  have  constituted 
themselves  prophets,  and  declared,  that 'the  fede^ 
rate  Republic  will  fall  to  pieces;  l^at it  will  sink 
info  insignificance  from  1^  very  form  of  its  Oo- 
Vfertiment ;  and  tha^  the  States  will  quahiel  n^th 
one  another,  and  degmerate  into  monarchies. 
But,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  humbly  beg  leave 
to  think,  that  the$e  modern  jmpheti  are  some- 
whiat  inspired  by  the  lying  is^rit  of  Zedekiah,  the 
son  of  Chenaanah.      ' 

"The  United  States  owe  to  the  \forid  a  great 
example ;  and,  by  the  means  thereof  to  the  Mus^ 


of  liberty  and  hummlfcy  m  genetrous  fii^fK>rt ;  they 
have  so  far  ijucceeded  to  the  isiatlg&cti<m  tff  the 
virtuous  jJid  enlighteBed  of  ?very  eoimtryv  *a 

The  constitution  of  this  iRepiiUic  would  he,  if 
it  were  Aot  for  negro  d'atvery  in  titesoutfaefA  Btates, 
a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men  tp  rejoice  at.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that;  slavery  is  a  blot 
of  such  magnitude  and  enormity,  us  grea^  to 
diminish  oux  admiration  for  the  whole  system., 

Madame  de  Stael  very  properly  says,  "  There 
is  a  people  who  will  one  day  be  very  great ; — I 
mean  the  Americans.  One  stain  only  obscures  the 
perfect  splendour  of  reason  which  vivifies  that 
country — slavery  still  exists  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  but  when  Congress  shall  have  found  a  re- 
medy for  that  evil,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  refuse 
the  most  profound  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States?" 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  great  Republic  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 


What  constitutes  a  state  ? — 
Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labour'd  mounds 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Nor  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad  arm'd  ports> 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low  brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pridt 

*  Fresideiit's  MeMBge>  1S2S. 
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,    With  powen  m  £»r  sbove  dull  brutes  endued 
In  farestj  brake>  or  den^ 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude^--« 
Men^  wfao^  their  dtUies  know> 
.   .But  know-  tbeir  righU,  and  knowing  dare  siainiju&i 
Prevent  the  long  aim'd  blow^ 
And  crush  the  tyrant  whilst  they  rend  the  chain. 

■    These  consdtate  a  «Me— 
And  tovezeign  law,  that  tlate^s  colhcied  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  suppressing  ilL 
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TH£i  hif^ii  the  >  United  £ta^-8Bi^gMieralljr 
speafciogy  ^tbe  same  as  thikeof  Snglaiid;  but  'ii 
the  cirU  as.  weU-  asrin  thf^  ^eiial  code^  iiiinieraar  atii 
excellent  improvements .  have  been  iiitroiueed ;  fenr 
where  the.j^eopli  alone  is  sovevei^;  abiuiea  are  f^ 
formed  as  ttion  as  they  are  remarked.  In  other  crabL 
tries,  meil  are  always  to  be  found  bigoted  in  livour 
of  every  thing  tiiat  ia  andieaiit,  md^hoeontid^ 
preeedent,  however  bad^  iaa  the  safest  rule  of  ora^ 
duet.  Sudi'  men  xce  always  opposed  to  refi)rmatioit» 
however  obvions,  and  however  advaatageoiia  ix>  tii^ 
eommonwealtli.  But  the  Govanment  df  the  United 
8tot68  is  Republican ;  and  comsequently  the  oom«* 
mon  law  of  £kigiand»  which  was  transplanted  td 
the  eolcmies  by  the  first  settlers,  has,  from  principle 
as  well  aa  from  oircumstonces,  been  to  a  certain  de*- 
greeifltored.  .       '        '     ' 

^  We  slUU  not  institute  this  comparison  boasts 
i<igly»  however  justly  we  may  pride  ouii«elves  Upon 
the  improvement  which  we  have  made  in  this  oonn^ 
try  tipon  the  common  law,  properly  so  called«^wiih 
whatever  emotions  of  honest  exultation  we  might 
reasonably  point  to  those  improvements.  For  vh 
apprehend  that  oftentimes^  whw  professif^^men 
ra^oog  mu^  faestowittg  exsdtad  praise  ^on  the 
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common  law,  they  lose  sight  of  the  importaat  fiust, 
that  the  common  law  of  England  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  system  that  hears  the  same  name 
in  America.  The  common  law,  properly  speaking, 
is  that  in  which  Hale,  and  Holt,  and  Mansfield, 
and  EUenborough  abjudicated, — ^which  Coke  and 
Blackstone  commented  upon,-— which  upholds 
England's  government,  by  king,  lords,  and  oonu 
mons, — which  marks  out  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Chancery,  King*s  Bench,  Conimon 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer, — ^which  fixes  the  rules  for 
the  descent  of  property, — ^which  engendered  *  and 
perpetuates  the  rotten  borough  principles  of  repre- 
sentation,— ^which  authorized  the  tenure  of  knights* 
service,  with  the  rest  of  the  antiquated  burdens  of 
the  feudal  system:  for  aU  these  things,  with  a 
thousand  others  of  the  same  stamp,  are  among  the 
peculiar  discriminating  qualities  of  the  common 
law,  inherent  in  its  very  essence,  but  irreconeile- 
ably  at  war  with  all  our  dearest  institutions.  It 
is  the  common  law  of  Virginia,  of  Massachusetts, 
of  New  York,  or  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Ameri« 
cans  must  intend  when  they  eulogize  the  common 
law ;  and  we  unite  heart  and  hand  with  th)sm  in 
their  warmest  expressions  of  veneration  jfor  this 
law ;  since  light  does  not  differ  more  from  dark- 
ness, than  does  this  from  the  common  law  as 
flourishing  on  its  native  English  soil."  * 

*  Nortb  American  Review^  July  1825.    The  whole  of  Ait 
article  cm  the  subject  cxf  the  laws  of  Massachusetts!  ii  wsH 


nty  4^1JkB  fakal  code,  so  mudi  ao  iiidtoe^  tiurt 
executions  are  extremely  rare;  <«id  liendts  tldi^ 
80  nfldi  la  Ab  aysten;  adc^pled  bf  liieaKemliTe 
power^  thit  (he  Fiesident  gdncnillf  reaoita  tW 
puimhiiMit^?  imksa  tket  cri«e  ownmittoti  te  a£  it» 
comiAoa  atrocity^  >  Alkhoni^  aM  cannoit  but  iri^ 
mirethe  I|uiMmty.«hat  prompts  the  aaaiag  a  £dh^ 
ereatare-s  :1^  yet  I  think  myself  that  the* Imt 
OBgfat  to^  havi^  its  eonrse,  and  tl»t  ptimabmimt^ 
sbraldyin  all  eas^  follow  eandaranation  f  tot  vAmi= 
a  criminal'  is  led  >to  hope  that  he  may  eaeape  4qr 
the  humaatttyx>£  the  Pvcttdmt,  the  terror  ^  the 
law  has  less  influence  upon  evfl  doami^  and  «rhnife 
is  thereby,  to «  certain  d^[t^  eiM^mraged.   ^ 

A  ^oat  impfarement  is  ju8t*aboist  to  be  «maide  vlt' 
Amerkan  jnriiqiriibdan  ;^  via.  the  ahcK  of  ixn- 
prisonment  &r  debt  /  Even  at  ptesent/in  ^aiaat  of 
1^  Statea,  iinprisonmeiit^  fox  debt  eidsts  snore  iw 
name  tfaait' in  reality.  By  the  insolTent  lawi^ 
which  are.  perhaps  too  mweh  in  favour  of  the  debtsur^- 
his  person  miten^  or  at  jnost  in  thirty  daiys/ls  ftr 
ev^  released,  on  'm  surrender  of  his  property  to  m 
trustee  appointed  by  tlie>eDurt  In  the  mean  tioM^ 
on  giving/ siaiKeieBrt;  security,  he  is  entitled  topper- 
feet  .-fteedomwiliiiBrl^priicm  bounds,  which  fi«^' 
quentiiy  e<mipEi8e.half  the  tpwu  or  county  «  wfaidk^ 
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worth  tl^e  perusal  of  those^  who  wish  for  copious  informatioa 
on  the  imfafect  of  the  tknaaUm  law,  as  at  ptesent  in  force  in  the 


lam,  x&MbL  Thaie  ttce  not  p^ifaopa,  dnliag'the 
y^rn^  ih  aixy  one  9tate>  more  than  ten  inAutoeft  l£ 
actoiLl  incandemtiioit. 

'  TIm  formt:  of  BngfBflh  practice  am  afaifedjF  ob» 
atftecU  as  reliites  to  the  distiiictimi  ti£  actumr  ( 
but  the  i^ieAty  of  pleading  haa  been  nntigatodiini 
etery  State,  by  ftatutes  of  amendment.  StSS^ 
hmtwer,  lufficient  of  the  antiquated  jtagaattm* 
mafiis*  to  justify  the  reproach,  that  the  imprmFe^ 
aents  in  the  adminiatration  of  juitiioe  hiv^  not 
bee*  in  any  way  proportionate  to  thosd  in  govenfrii 
mtttife  and  pditics* .  Aa  an  iniitailcd  of  thii^  I  mmy. 
mAtion^  that  in  the  nineteenth  century^  JolMfc 
Poe  and  Riehaard  Roe  are  fitUl  retainenr  in  flburt^ 
to  the  dis^^raoe  of  a  nation,  which  profedset  to  fatiw. 
shakm  off  the  prcjjudices  of  the  mother  country* 

YM  it  innaC  be  acknowledged,  that  imperkont 
advaaees  hare  been  made  in  the  principles^  if  Hofe 
in  the  praetiee  of  the  law«  Entails  haVe  beaa 
abdished  in  every  State.  A  man  may»  indeed^ 
mak^  any  tvdU  that  he  pleases;  but  if  he  die  ift# 
teitate,  his  property  is  equally  dirided  amotigati 
bis  children^  without  distinction  of  i^  or  aeR.. 
Many  persons  therefore  make  no  wills  >*  they  ai^^ 
^f  the  State  hM  made  one  for  us,  a^  will- set  it* 
executed*"  Now  it  is  the  opinion  of  David  Himiei: 
that  to  the  division  of  property  oocaaioned  by.  thq  • 
Reformation,  and  to  the  prevalence  of'  democratical 
opinions  under  the  commonwealth.  Great  Britaua 
owes  that  vigoiu:  of  natural  character,  by  i^inck 
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Ji  ii0  idear  th«rcft)I%^jlilafl^/^  tinr  iiilMistsMiikrf^if 

^SNtttei/  tlie  .hflppinessiof  4he:  Aibentaiia  M  peop^i- 

'inim  bbtb 'Civil  >«Mif^iramiiil  pteimtl^s  fitf ^li^ 
«  $lattdbiv  tfa^truibh  of  ihc^^i^^ioii  at  iditfiMi^ 
M^'aimteeM<f<feDadfuit<idL'  -.u-^^,  n  hi<*u  -ui/' .^s-Ht 
w:.Iii  itgfir  iState,  but  that-  of)  VkgiM^  redtMhate 
Jk»netJiaUefcBr'debt4i»:«"  /•>^'-..)  i:i..'i>-.  .=;  fi:  .^bj-^r 
ii^'Thefb«d<of.«oiu?iaiaogatiR0la^  -5*>i^Mvrih 

}t>Tlidi^t]gei  gmeraUyihold  tlwit  tiffioffi  diuiil^ 
gfioctbehndotir  y  and  in  iie»:  few  Steltt^  imtiililwjr 
altaiiiltlifii  ag«j«f  tixf]r^  i  T^ist^iMeihe^ciufaciatitf 
theftr  ndcfl^daMe  tad  jphpaii^^  i|}iflit  aafa^i^ 
^likh4»^  totf  inaddqUflte  Innmt^idstaiDBffii^^iniiit 
M^ditMiMsbed  dwitig  their  oontliiiuiicB  »:fffic€siiit 
^  i  ^Tiib  Unitdd  igltatSK^  sote  i  indebted  to  >£iigUml  firf 
^'{Nlinei]^l  pnrkof  thfir  lak  bodes  ^ij^rdedaiolks 
ii^^ifhe  inqmiott^G^^  of 'thai  bontitejr:  faraigp  oiii^ 
md^Md-ittlbtirityk:-!  •{  •  >hi< 

i  Itt^Mint*  StIAM,  the  4xmBinon  iaM  aiid  idtaniw^ 
jtydidiMmt  ace  gpveh.to  tUo  saiM  oitirl^  bnir  In 
mostltf^4bdfi)y^tb«4l€fairai«€<iurtsu  Tli6  ptkiai]^ 
•f ^  llM^  Oii^^yllMi  i  differenee  beiireffi  the  iwo 
^tifiidktiDfii,  ara«iiicdy  obstrVed.  <  .;>    i 

Iti  ii  «au^  «sdaw  to  meatiani  that  rimte  tbeM 
ii  no  DGj^tnive  natdoiud  dbureh^  ocdeakutidid  imxtim 
are  unknown.  j  .j-*^ 

''  The  judicial  |io*«r  of  the  United  States  is 
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vwtad  in  one  supfeme  oonrt,  and  in  raeh 
oenrts  as  Congress  from  time  to  time  eBtabHdi. 
The  present  judicial  estaUishment  of  the  United 
iStates  oongiits  of  one  supreme  court,  of.  tweatyv- 
eight  district  courts,  and  seven  circuit  courts,!  whieh 
are  thus  organised.     The  supreme  court,  is  oMn- 
posed  aS  one  chief  justice  and  six  associate .  jiw^ 
tioes,  who  hold  a  court  in  the  city  of  Washing^toft 
annually ;  besides  which,  each  of.  these  justioea.  at- 
tends in  a  certain  idrcuit,  comprising  two  or.anoie 
districts  appropriated  to  each,  and  together  with 
the  judge  of  the  district  compose  a  circuit  ctdort, 
which  is  holden  in  each  district  of  the  cineuit. 
The  district  courts  are  held  respectively.by  tke 
district  judge   alone.    Appeals  are  allowed  feoAs 
tJM  district  to  the  circuit,  and  from  the  cixcuit.'ta 
the  supreme  court;  and  in  some  cases,  where. the 
inconvenience  of  attending  the  court  by  a  juatice 
of  a   supreme    court   is  very  great,  the  di^tciet 
courts  are  invested  with  circuit  court  powers.  vBacb 
State  is  one  district,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  dia»- 
trict  and  circuit  courts  therein,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Viiginia,  and  TenxiM^- 
see,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  difltriots.**  f  ,i 
The  supreme  court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  tW 
United  States,  and  decides  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
General  Government  is  a  party,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  which  the  parties  concerned  are  of  differei^t 
States. 

■  ■      • 
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An  oath  is  attested  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  by  holding  up  the  hand,  and  not 
as  with  us  by  kissing  the  Evangelists. 

Political  eminence  is  ooveted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  perhaps  more  than  by  any 
other  people  whatsoever ;  and  as  the  practice  of 
the  law  is  the  sure  road  to  this,  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence generally  constitutes  part  of  a  liboral 
education.  Hence  also  the  professors  of  this  sdeneti 
are  very  numerous,  and  fiU  most  of  the  pubUc  sta- 
tions,  near  three-fourths  of  the  Congress  always 
consisting  of  lawyers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

.     JOURNEY  AGR088    THE   ALLE6HANIE8. -*  VOYAGE   JKHWtf 

TUB   OHIO. 

Afteh  a  short  but  agreeable  time  passed  at 
Washington,  I  set  off  for  the  Western  States. 

The  first  place  of  any  consequence  that  I  passed 
through,  was  Fredericktown,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Baltimore,  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
state  of  Maryland. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed,  though 
thickly  settled,  and  mostly  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
appeared  barren  and  stony ;  the  only  fertile  spots 
occurring  here  and  there  in  the  low  bottoms,  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  Fredericl£town.  On  the 
right,  just  before  entering,  stand  some  old  bar- 
racks, built  by  the  English  before  the  revolution. 
The  town  is  neat,  and  contains  many  substantial 
and  well-built  houses.  Its  population  is  3640,  and 
has  every  tippearance  of  being  on  the  increase. 

From  this  place  to  Hagerstown,  the  road  was  the 
worst  I  ever  travelled  over,  in  a  wheeled  carriage. 
It  was  so  full  of  holes  and  large  pieces  of  rocks, 
that  I  am  convinced  nothing  but  the  lowness  of  the 
stage  prevented  our  being  upset.  But  a  regulat 
turnpike-road  is  begun,  and  will  be  completed  in  a 
year  or  two. 
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The  American  stage-coach  on  this  road,  and  in- 
deed upon  all  other  roads  on  which  there  is  no 
opposition,  is  constructed  somewhat  like  the  mar- 
ket-carts in  the  neighboiurhood  of  London,  being  a 
long  waggon  upon  springs,  with  canvass  sides  and  a 
light  wooden  top.  You  enter  it  from  the  front, 
and  find  in  the  inside  four  rows  of  seats,  one  behind 
the  other,  the  first  of  which  is  partly  occupied  by 
the  driver,  who  is  in  some  measure  protected  from 
the  rain  by  the  projection  of  the  covering.  This 
vehicle,  although  an  uticomfortable  one,  seems  to 
be  better  adapted  for  travelling  on  some  of  the  bad 
stony  xoads,  than  any  other  four-wheeled  carriage. 
The  Americans  always  drive  four-in-hand,  with  the 
pole  very  low,  and  not  braced  up  to  the  collar  as  in 
England.  The  horses  are  in  general  good,  and 
the  usual  rate  of  travelling  from  five  to  six  miles 
an  hour. 

The  road  from  Fredericktown  is  across  the  Ca- 
toctiu  and  South  Mountains,  and  the  country  on 
e^  side  is  rough  and  chiefly  covered  with  forest. 

Hagerstown  is  situated  in  a  fine  fertile  valley, 
and  is  a  neat  though  small  place.  TJiere  are  two 
or  three  handsome  churches,  besides  a  very  elegant 
one  nearly  finished,  and  intended  for  the  Episco- 
palians. This  sect,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metho- 
dists, is  far  mferior  in  number  to  the  German  Lu- 
therans, and  even  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  Court 
House  is  an  uncommonly  elegant  building,  and 
would  do  credit  to  a  city.  There  is  also  a  hand- 
is  2 
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and,  like  most  rivers  ninning  through  mountains, 
is  too  shallow  in  many  places,  to  admit  of  its  being 
navigated  at  such  a  distance  from  its  month.  This 
canal  will  not  only  -  be  commercially,  but  also 
politically  useAil.  Mr.  Fulton  has  remarked,  with 
his  usual  discrimination  and  intelligence,  that 
"  wheii  the  United  States  shall  be  bound  together 
by  canals,  by  cheap  and  easy  access  to  market  in 
all  directions,  and  by  a  sense  of  mutual  intercourse 
and  mingled  commerce,  it  will  be  no  more  possible 
to  {Split  them  into  independent  and  separate  go- 
vernments, obliging  each  to  line  its  own  frontier 
with  troops,  to  shackle  its  own  exports  and  im- 
ports, to  and  from  the  neighbouring  States,  than  it 
is  possible  now  for  the  government  of  England  to 
divide  and  form  again  into  seven  kingdoips." 

Leaving  Cumberland,  I  proceeded  on  the  great 
National  Road  which  arosses  the  All^hany  Moun« 
tains,  and  which  reaches  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  The  road 
begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  and  passes 
through  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  thickly 
covered  with  forest,  which  is  chiefly  of  oak,  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  pine  and  cedar.  The 
underwood  is  generally  very  thick,  the  spare  ground 
between  the  trees  being  covered  with  large  moun- 
tain Laurel  (Kalmia  Latifolia).  This  is  so  abund- 
ant and  luxuriant  in  some  places,  that  the  woods 
seem  almost  impenetrable.  Deer,  bears,  wolves, 
wild  turkies,  and  indeed  all  kmds  of  wild  animals. 
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&e.  A  few  miles  fix)m  the  villnge  of  Hancock,  we 
put  up  a  large  <<  gang  ^  of  ^d  turkieis;  that  was 
crossing  the  road.  These  birds,  which  I  alter<« 
wards  saw  an  immense  number  of  in  the  Western 
States,  are  much  larger"  and  handsomer,  as  well  a9 
of  a  more  stately  gait,  than  tame  turkies.  Thdr 
colour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  breed  which  we 
call  the  dark  Norfolk.  Their  plumage  is  particu-* 
larly  fine,  and  has  a  beautiflil  gloss,  very  much 
resembling  that  of  an  Engli^  starling,  and  which 
immediately  distinguishes  them  from  the  domestus 
variety,  even  when  dead.  I  may  here  mention 
that  the  turkey  originally  came  from  America,  and 
was  unknown  to  the  andents.  Indeed  it  is  now 
generally  allowed  by  naturalists,  that  the  MeletP* 
grides  of  the  Romans  were  Guinea  Fowls.* 

The  advantage  of  travelling  through  a  country 
abounding  in  game,  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
improvement  of  our  fare.  ,  Roasted  partridges,  and 
fine  venison  steaks,  ware  1»*ought  me  for  breakfast 
at  the  very  first  place  at  which  I  stopped. 

Cumberland  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  Potowmac. 
It  is  h€»*e  that  begins  that  large  coal  formation 
which  extends  throughout  the  whole  country,  as  fkr 
as  Pittsburgh  and  WheeKng  on  the  Ohio.  The 
distance  from  Washington  to  Cumberland  is  135 
miles.  It  is  intended  to  cut  a  canal  joining  the 
two  places ;  for  the  Potowmac  has  several  falls^ 

•  Vide  Beckman's  History  of  Inyentions. 
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and/  like  most  rivers  ninning  through  mountainst 
is  too  shallow  in  many  plaees,  to  admit  of  its  being 
navigated  at  such  a  distance  from  its  mouth.  This 
canal  will  not  only  be  commardally,  but  alfio- 
politically  useAil.  Mr.  Fulton  has  remarked,  with 
his  usual  discrimination  and  intelligence,  that 
^*  when  the  United  States  shall  be  bound  together 
by  canals,  by  cheap  and  easy  access  to  market  in 
all  directions,  and  by  a  sense  of  mutual  intercourse 
and  mingled  commerce,  it  will  be  no  more  possible 
to  {Split  them  into  independent  and  separate  go- 
vernments, obliging  each  to  line  its  own  frontier 
with  troops,  to  shackle  its  own  exports  and  im- 
ports^ to  and  from  the  neighbouring  States,  than  it 
is  possible  now  for  the  government  of  England  to 
divide  and  form  again  into  seven  kingdoips." 

Leaving  Cumberland,  I  proceeded  on  the  great 
National  Road  which  arosses  the  All^hany  Moun- 
tains, and  which  reaches  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  The  road 
begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  and  passes 
through  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  thickly 
covered  with  forest,  which  is  chiefly  of  oak,  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  pine  and  cedar.  The 
underwood  is  generally  very  thick,  the  spare  ground 
between  the  trees  being  covered  with  large  moun- 
tain Laurel  (Kalmia  Latifolia).  This  is  so  abund- 
ant and  luxuriant  in  some  places,  that  the  woods* 
seem  almost  impenetrable.  Deer,  bears,  wolves, 
wild  turkies,  and  indeed  all  kuids  of  wild  animals. 
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are  uncommonly  plentiful  in  these  mountains, 
owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
will  in  all  probability  prevent  its  being  cultivated 
for  centuries.  It  is  only  at  considerable  intervals, 
that  even  by  the  road  side,  a  small  spot  of  settled 
or  cleared  land  can  be  seen,  while  at  a  distance 
from  the  road,  the  country  is  perfectly  •*  wild.** 
Another  circumstance  that  in  a  great  measure  pre^ 
serves  the  large  game,  is  that  during  the  summrer 
and  autumn  these  mountains  are  so  terribly  in- 
fested with  rattlesnakes,  that  the  hunters  are  not 
much  ^sposed  to  ent^  the  woods. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  State  of  New  . 
York,  where  it  borders  Connecticut,  are  similarly  , 
infested;    so  that  the  grouse  which  abound  in 
them,  are  as  I  am  told,  preserved  from  the  gun  of 
the  spcnrtsmad,  till  the  beginning  of  winter.     The 
rattlesnakes  then  retire  in  great  numbers  to  a  den 
or  hole  in  the  rocks,  where  they  remain  coiled  up 
and  torpid,  to  the  number  often  of  a  hundred  oir 
more,  until  the  return  of  the  spring.     On  the  ' 
Negro  mountain,  twenty-five  miles  from  Cumber- 
land, and  close  to  the  jroad  side^  was  a  den  of  these 
reptiles ;  and  a  man  living  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  place  informed  me,  that  when  he  first 
went  there,  he  has  seen,  on  a  warm  summer  morn- 
ing, a  dozen  or  two  together  at  the  spot.     As  soon 
as  a  place  becomes  settled,  these  animals  disappear ; 
for  every  hog  that  runs  at  large  in  the  woods,  is  ■• 
^he  mortal  enemy  of  all  kinds  of  snakes,  which  he 
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deTOurs  without  ceremony  whenever  he  finds  them, 
being  protected  from  the  dangerous  effects  of  their 
bites,  by  the  thickness]  of  his  skin,  and  by  the 
covering  of  fat  that  is  under  it.  Hence  betwelen 
the  hogs  and  the  settlers  the  snakes  are  soon  ex- 
terminated. 

While  the  stage  was  stopping  a  short  time  in 
order  to  water  the  horses,  and  to  allow  the  passen- 
gers to  take  some  refreshment  at  a  small  inn  on 
this  mountain,  I  observed  that  two  hunters,  who 
had  just  come  in  with  some  turkies  they  had 
killed,  were  each  of  them  carr3ring  one  of  the  long 
heavy  rifles  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  As  one  of 
them,  an  old  man,  was  boasting  of  his  skill  as  a 
marksman,  I  offered  to  put  up  a  half-dollar  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards,  to  be  his  if  he  could  hit  it 
Accordingly  I  stepped  the  distance,  and  placed  the 
half-dollar  in  the  deft  of  a  small  stick,  which  I 
thrust  into  the  ground.  The  hunter,  slowly 
raising  his  rifle,  fired,  and  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment struck  the  half-dollar.  This  was  the  first 
specimen  I  had  seen,  of  the  unrivalled  accuracy 
mth  which  the  American  hunter  uses  his  rifle,  and 
which  I  had  afterwards  still  greater  reason  to.  be 
surprised  at  when  in  Kentucky. 

At  the  little  town  of  Smithfield  the  road  crosses 
the  Yougliic^eny,  a  considerable  river,  the  banks 
of  which  are  rocky  and  picturesque.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  abmidant  veins  of  coal  appear 
at  the  very  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  so  that  many 
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pa<^l«  dig  it  out  and  burn  it,  alth§ugli  swnrouncUd 
by  so  much  wpod, 

Clofie  by  the  road  side,  a  little  beyond  Smithr 
field,  J  came  to  the  place  where  Gtoeral  ^ft^addoek 
was  buried,  after  being  defeated  and  killed  by  tht 
French  and  Indians.  This  disaster  was  occasioned 
by  his  rejecting  the  advice  of  Washington,  who 
then  commanded  the  Virginian  Militia* 

The  Laurel  Mountain,  so  called  from  the  great 
quantity  of  the  Mountain  Laurel  growing  on  it,  is 
the  highest  point  which  the  National  Road  attains 
in  passing  the  AUeghanies.  From  hence  there  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  view  towards  the 
west. 

A  very  rapid  descent  of  four  miles  brought  us 
to  Uxrion,  a  small  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain;  after  passing  which  the  country  becomes 
much  more  level,  is  more  thickly  settled,  and  is  in 
general  well  cultivated. 

As  the  neighbourhood  of  Brownsville,  a  small 
but  thriving  town  situated  on  the  Monongahela, 
abounds  with  coal,  several  manufactories  have  been 
^tablished  there;  and  one  of  glass  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  and  is  no  doubt  very  profit- 
able to  the  owners.  The  Monongahela  is  a  very 
considerable  riv^r,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
AUeghanies,  and  joins  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 
Steam4)oats  from  the  Ohio  occasionally  ascend  the 
river  as  far  as  Brownsville.  From  tins  place  to 
Cumberland  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  com- 
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men^  when  the  Potowmac  canal  is  made  \  as  pro- 
duce  from  the  Ohio  will  then  be  taken  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  Atlantic  cities  by  water,  except 
from  Brownsville  across  the  mountains,  which  is  a 
distance  of  only  seventy-two  miles.* 

The  country,  after  leaving  Brownsville,  is  in 
some  places  pretty  well  cleared,  and  appears  fertile. 

On  the  road  I  met  vast  droves  of  h(^,  four  cue 
five  thousand  in  a  drove,  goipg  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  across  the  mountains  to  the  Eastern  States. 
Afterwards,  when  in  Kentucky,  I  was  informed 
that  upwards  of  100,000  hogs  had  been  driven 
from  that  State  alone.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of 
nuts,  aconis,  and  mast,  throughout  the  W^tem 
States,  a  great  number  of  these  animals  are  allowed 
to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  are  bred  at  little  or 
no  expense,  and  when  fat  are  sold  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  about  five  dollars  a-piece. 

The  road  became  worse  and  worse  all  the  way 
from  Brownsville  to  Wheeling.  The  truth  .  is, 
that  as  travellers  coming  from  the  Atlantic  citiei^ 
with  the  intention  of  descending  the  Ohio  and 
going  into  the  Western  States,  prefer  this  road  to 
the  one  which  leads  fi-om  Philadelphia  to  Pitts^ 

*  Since  my  return  from  America  I  have  been  informed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  very  copious  spring 
of  water  near  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  canal 
will  be  continued  over  the  mountains,  so  that  all  land  carriage 
will  be  obviated. 
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burgh^and  whidhiwas  made  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl^ 
vania,  the  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvanian  ^  turnpike " 
is  very  much  diminished;  and  therefdre  all  the 
people  of  that  State,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  other 
States,  who  do  not  derive  any  immediate  benefit 
from  it,  are  opposed  to  any  grants  being  made  by 
Congress  for  keeping  it  in  order.  Thus,  for  the 
want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  expended  annually^ 
this  great  national  undertaking  was  allowed  to  ga 
very  much  out  of  repair.  It  would  indeed  in  a 
year  or  two  have  become  entirely  impassable  if,  aa 
I  was  informed  on  my  return  from  the  West,  the 
advocates  for  internal  improvements  had  not  mad& 
a  great  effort,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  25,000- 
dollars.  This  however  is  by  no  means  enough  for 
repairing  the  road  at  present,  whereas  a*  few  years 
ago  the  same  sum  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient. 

Wheeling  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
at  the  fix)t  of  a^very  high  cliff.  I  found  it  but  a 
small  town,  and  owing  to  its  manufactures  ex- 
tremely dirty ;  but  it  is  soon  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  merchandise  brought  to  and  from  the 
Ohio  along  the  National  Road. 

Excellent  coal  is  in  such  abundance  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  that  it  only  costs  four  cents  a  bushel. 
The  great  coal  formation,  beginning  at  Cumber-- 
land,  and  passing  through  the  mountains  to  Pitts- 
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burg  and  Wheeling,  at  which  latter  place  it  croBSes 
the  river,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Wherever  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  make  the  road  more  level,  I 
observed  veins  of  this  most  useful  mineral. 

The  French,  at  the  time  they  possessed  Canada, 
called  the  Ohio,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  La  Belle 
Riviere.  It  is  formed  by  the  Alleghany  and  Mo- 
nongahda,  which  meet  together  at  Pittsbui^, 
ninety-eight  miles,  by  water,  above  Wheeling.  The 
Alleghany  is  navigable  for  near  200  miles  above 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Monongahela  as  &r  as  Browiift* 
viUe,  147  miles  from  the  same  place.  From  Pitts* 
burg  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio 
is  1121  miles  in  length,  and,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  of  consider- 
able burden.  This  mighty  stream  generally  re- 
tains the  breadth  of  about  500  yards,  throughout 
the  whole  distance  of  705  miles  from  Pittsburg  to 
the  Falls,  from  which  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  it  gradually  increases  to  the  breadth  of 
1,000  yards,  receiving,  on  either  side,  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  which  spread  throughout  all  the 
Western  States. 

I  embarked  on  board  a  steam-boat  at  Wheeling, 
about  fifteen  miles  below  which  town,  and  near 
Grave  Creek,  is  a  large  mound  of  earth  called,  the 
Big  Grave.  It  is  almost  seventy  feet  high,  and 
from  the  size  of  the  trees  gi-owing  on  it,  must  be 
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of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  probably  erected  , 
over  some  great  warrior,  before  the  whites  camfe 
into  the  country.  I  have  been  shown  several  ^ 
these  graves  or  barrows,  of  a  smaller  size,  but 
could  never  learn  that  any  thing  very  remarkable 
had  been  found  upon  opening  them ;  the  greatest 
curiosities  discovered  being  a  little  sunbaked  pot- 
tery and  a  few  stone  aXes,  \thich  sadly  disap- 
pointed the  searchers  after  western  antiquities. 
When  in  Kentucky,  1  was  informed  by  an  old  man, 
one  of  the  first  settlets,  and  who  had  been  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  Indians,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
that  their  custom,  when  a  great  chief  or  warrior 
died,  was  to  bury  him  close  to  the  side  of  a  war- 
path, and  throw  a  heap  of  earth  and  stones  over' 
him.  Whenever  the  nation  is  to  pass  that  way, 
each  man  shoulders  a  large  stone,  and  on  his  ar« 
rival,  throws  it  upon  the  grave  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect. Of  course  very  large  mounds  have  some- 
times been  made  by  the  performance  of  this  funeral 
duty.  ' 

Eighty-three  miles  below  Wheeling  stands  the 
little  town  of  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  a  considerable  river  that  falls  into 
the  Ohio  from  the  N.  W.  In  common  with  most 
of  the  towns  situated  on  the  Ohio,  Marietta  had 
been  terribly  afflicted  with  an  epidemical  fever,  ti 
short  time  before  I  was  there.  The  Muskingum 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  110  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  for  small  boats,  forty- 
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£ye  miles  further.  From  thence^  by  a  portage  of 
one  mile,  a  oommimication  is  opened  to  Lake  Erie 
by  the  Cuyahoga  river,  which,  at  its  mouth,  is  krge 
enough  to  receive  ves^ls  of  a  considerable  size. 
The  citizens  of  Ohio  have  it  in  contemplation,  to 
Join,  by, means  of  a  canal,  either  these  two  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  the 
Big  Sciota  and  \ht  Sandusky ;  which  will  effect  a 
complete  course  of  inland  navigation  from  the 
Crulph  of  Mexico,  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  through  the  great  lakes,  and  so  into  the 
Gulph  of  St  Lawrence. 

.  Just  as  the  steam-boat  arrived  opposite  Blenner- 
,  basset's  island,  one  of  the  boilers,  whidi  had  been 
iieveral  times  out  of  order,  began  to  leak  so  much, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  stop,  and  allow  it  to 
cool,  in  order  that  it  might  be  mended.  Most  of 
the  steam-boats  on  the  river,  prefer  the  high  pres- 
sure engines,  in  order  to  save  a  Uttle  in  the  first 
cost ;  though  I  am  convinced,  from  their  constantly 
wanting  repair,  that  in  the  long  run  they  are  by  no 
;neans  so  economical,  as  those  of  the  low  pressure. 
Of  course,  the  chance  of  accidents  is  alarmingly 
increased;  particularly  as  the  captains,  wishing  to 
perform  their  voyage  in  as  short  a  space  of  time 
as  possible,  are  apt  to  compress  the  steam  to  the 
very  utmost.  Not  long  before  I  descended  the 
Ohio,  one  of  these  boats  blew  up  in  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  river,  and  killed  twelve  passengers. 
As  repairing  the  boiler  detained  us  a  day,  I 
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amused  myself  by  going  on  shote  in  ord^  to  ex^ 
mine  the  surrounding  country^  On  the  Ohio  side 
of  the  river  was  a  very  large  and  comfortable  farm- 
house, the  owner  of  which  received  me  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  and  presented  me  with  some 
fruit  of  a  most  excellent  flavour.  Belonging  to  the 
establishment  was  a  large  horse-miU.  A  pkir  of 
horses  were  fastened  to  a  bar  by  the  head,  and 
turned  round  by  their  weight  a  large  wheel  be- 
neath their  feet,  which  was  inclined  to  the  hoimm 
at  an  angle  of  about  25°,  This  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  common  horse-mill,  in  which 
the  animal  is  obUged  to  walk  round. 

Returning  to  Blennerhasset's  island,  to  the  i^ore 
of  which  we  had  fastened  our  boat,  I  went  out  with 
a  gentleman  squirrel  shooting.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes,  when  I  saw  the  immense  number 
of  these  animals,  who  were  busily  employed  in  de- 
stroying a  field  of  Indian  com,  and  who^  on  om*  ap- 
proach, took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  thicket. 
We  shot  eleven  out  of  one  tree ;  from  which 
also  several  others,  alarmed  at  the  noise  of  the 
rifles,  jumped  out  arid  escaped.  These  little  ani- 
mals had  that  year  done  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  Indian  corn,  throughout  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  They  also  swam  the  Ohio  river  by 
'  myriads,  and  ravaged  the  shores  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  I  foiind  that  this  host  of  squirrels  had 
in  many  places  destroyed  the  whole  crop,  and  that 
the  little  fellows  were  sometimes  seen,  three  or  four 
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upon  a  stalk,  fighting  for  the  ear.  In  parts  of  OIiio» 
the  people  attempted  to  destroy  them  by  means  of 
guns,  AogAt  and  clubs.  One  party  of  hunters,  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  killed  upwards  of  19fO0O. 
In  most  places  however,  there  were  such  multi- 
tudes of  them,  that  the  inhabitants  quite  despaired 
of  being  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  plague. 
Whole  legions  of  these  animals  when  crossing  the 
river  were  killed  by  boys  and  dogs ;  but  their  num« 
bers  did  not  appear  to  be  sensibly  diminished,  until 
they  came  to  the  open  and  cultivated  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, where,  as  they  had  no  longer  the  trees  to 
take  shelter  in,  they  were  easily  destroyed.  The 
farmers  with  whom  I  conversed,  told  me  that  the 
oldest  settlers  had  never  recollected  seeing  so  many^ 
But  about  fifteen  years  before  they  were  almost 
equally  plagued ;  and  they  knew,  from  seeing  the 
black  or  Canadian  squirrel,  that  they  were  to  ex- 
pect vast  multitudes;  since  the  animals  of  this 
species  do  not  make  their  appearance,  unless  in 
times  of  the  failure  of  the  mast,  nuts,  &c.  in  the 
North-western  forests. 

The  people  are  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the 
squirrel,  roasting  it,  and  making  it  into  pies,  soups, 
&c. ;  and  indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  tasted  more  delicate  or  delicious  meat. 

The  squirrels  I  saw  were  of  the  black  and  grey 
species,  which  are  larger,  and  have  much  more 
bushy  tails,  than  the  red  squirrels  of  England.  I 
am  astonished  the  people  do  not  make  any  use  of 
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tfaeur  skins,  as  both  the  grey  and  black  have  a  tt* 
markably  fine  and  glossy  fur.  Any  one  wishing 
to  make  use  of  them  might  have  collected  mil- 
lions.* 

Blennerhasset's  island  is  celebrated  as  being  the 
spot,  where  Burr  and  the  other  conspirators  used  to 
meet,  when  organizing  their  mad  scheme,  of  usurp, 
ing  the  supreme  authority  over  their  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Western  States. 

On  this  island  are  several  enormous  plane-trees, 
which  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  attain  a  very 
considerable  size,  and  may  be  termed  the  giants  of 
the  Ohio.  They  are  usually,  at  about  the  height 
of  a  man's  breast  from  the  ground,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference ;  though  I  have  mea- 
sured some  that  were  thirty  feet,  and  hunters  have 
assured  me,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  forests  there 
are  many  even  larger.  They  often  rise  to  the 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  before  they  put  out 
a  single  branch.  In  the  autiunn,  when  the  outer 
bark  peels  off  the  branches,  they  present  a  most 

*  There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  squir- 
rel, which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  mentioned  by  any 
author.  Senioribus  juniores  castrantur.  Several  of  the  hunt- 
ers assured  me  that  they  had  often  seen  the  old  males  pursuing 
the  young  ones,  and  then  most  dexterously  performing  the  ope^ 
ration  with  their  long  front  teeth.  But  I  myself  thought  the 
circumstance  so  very  unlikely,  that  I  did  not  believe  them,  un- 
til, upon  examining  the  squirrels  I  shot,  I  found  to  my  great 
surprise  that  many  had  apparently  suffered  the  above-men- 
tioned deprivation. 
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enrious  spectacle ;  all  the  tops  having  the  qspeaiv 
ance  of  being  white-washed. 

In  this  part  of  the  United  States,  the  wild  Tine 
grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a  prodigious  sise, 
one  I  measured  being  more  than  a  foot  in  ciroum- 
ference.  I  have  often  seen  them  growing  from 
three^  to  four  yards  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
enormous  planes,  and  never  touching  the  tree  that 
supported  them,  until  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  vine  gradually  approaching  the  trunks 
and  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship.  An  Irishman,  who  was  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, is  reported  to  have  said :  '*  Sure,  don't  you 
see  that  the  vines  begin  to  grow  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  take  root  when  they  touch  the  earth." 
These  vines  are  of  various  species,  and  are  ex* 
tremely  luxuriant,  stretching  across  from  one  tree 
to  another.  Some  of  them  produce  very  large  and 
well-flavoured  grapes,  which  might  no  doubt  be 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation. 

After  the  steam-boat  was  refitted,  which  opera- 
tion occupied  eighteen  hours,  we  again  b^an  to 
descend  the  river,  and,  at  151  miles  from  Wheel- 
ing, passed  a  great  rock  on  the  bank,  called  ^'  The 
Rock  of  Antiquity."  The  boatmen  told  me  it  was 
covered  with  figures,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  did 
not  pass  near  enough  to  see  any  of  them. 

About  200  miles  below  Wheeling,  at  the  month 
of  the  great  Kenhawa,  we  came  to  a  little  village 


calM  Pmnt  PlMsant.  This  spot  is  oeklhrateolilHr 
the  great  battle  fought  in  the  autumn  of  iTT^^bt* 
tween  the  Vifginkn  militia^  and  the  united  tiibes 
of  tb^  ^lawaaees^  Mingoes,  send  Ddawares.  It 
was  the  most  bloody  battle  that  has  ever  been 
fought  with  the  Indians*  Several  hundreds  of  the 
Virginians  were  killed ;  mid  both  parties  retreated| ' 
like  Virginians  filling  back^  and  the  Indians  crabt 
ing  the  Ohio  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  It  isf » 
peered  that  they  wished  to  make  a  great  elEart  fala^- 
fwe  being  driven  beyond  that  river**   •  ; ' 

The  great  Kenhawa  is  400  yards  wide  at  ill 
junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  is  navigable  for  a  gftat 
distanee.  By  a  portage  of  a  few  ndles  over  the 
mountains,  a  communication  may  be  effeeted  with 
James*  river,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Hnapr 
ton-roads,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  On  the.  Ken^ 
hawa  there  are  some  vary  large  salt-works,  iriiicb 
supply  a  great  portion  of  the  Western  States. 
The  salt-water  is  so  strong,  that  from  100  to  130 
gallons  is  sufficient  to  make  a  bushel  of  salt  To 
prevent  this  water  being  mixed  with  several  veins 
of  fresh  water  that  are  met  with  above  it,  tin  pqies 
are  inserted  into  it  fitmi  the  surface  of  the  ground^ 
at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  bored  pert 
pendieularly  through  the  solid  rock.     I  was  iii<' 

*  h  wss  after  this  bafcils  that  Logan  made  his  celelnrafttd 
sgeedkf  for  which  s^  Jefierson  s  Notes  on  Virginia  and  the 
notes  to  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
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formed,  that  fix)m  500  to  600  bushels  are  made 
there  daily. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  became  more  mountainous  and 
picturesque.  All  the  hills  abound  with  coal,  which^ 
as  it  often  appears  at  the  surface,  and  in  many 
places  is  only  50  or  100  yards  from  the  water^s 
edge,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  dig 
out,  and  send  down  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to 
Maysville  and  other  towns  on  the  river,  where 
they  can  sell  the  coal  for  a  less  sum,  than  would 
be  asked  for  the  mere  cuttmg  and  carrying  of 
timber. 

During  oilr  voyage  we  passed  a  great  many  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  Some  of  them  were  small,  and 
merely  contained  an  emigrant  family  and  its  fur- 
niture. These  poor  people,  either  New  England- 
ers  or  foreigners,  build  one  of  these  boats  upon 
arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  commit 
themselves  to  the  stream.  Many  being  too  poor 
to  buy  land,  look  out  for  some  spot  on  the  Missis- 
sippi or  its  tributary  rivers,  where  they  may  remain 
a  short  time  and  clear  the  ground.  Then,  if  they 
can  make  a  little  money,  they  give  it  to  the  pro- 
prietor for  the  land  on  which  they  have  placed 
themselves.  But  if  it  is  ever  claimed,  and  they 
cannot  raise  the  sum  required,  they  re-embark 
their  little  all,  and  float  off  to  some  other  place, 
where  they  either  buy  a  small  tract  of  land,  or 
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again  ^^  squat,''  *  vdthout  permission,  trusting  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are  interrupted. 

Some  of  the  emigrants  who  were  better  off,  were 
going  to  the  Missouri  and  Illinois;  and  their  boats, 
besides  their  family,  &c.  &c.,  contained  also  a  smafl 
waggon,  and  two  or  three  horses.  These  boats 
are  built  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  whose 
sides  are  in  the  ratio  of  three,  four,  or  even  five  to 
one.  They  are  planked  up  on  each  side  and  be* 
hind,  and  are  protected  by  a  slightly  curved  roof 
made  of  thin  boards,  their  height  being  in  the 
interior  about  that  of  a  tall  man.  The  upper  part 
of  the  front,  and  a  few  feet  of  each  side  neat 
the  front,  are  left  open  like  a  sort  of  balcony,  into 
which  a  number  of  children  would  run  from  the 
interior,  to  look  at  the  stean^-boat  as  it  passed 
them.  From  this  opening  project  two  long  oars, 
which  serve  to  steer  the  boat,  and,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, to  move  it  out  of  the  way  either  of  a  sand- 
bank, or  of  a  mass  of  drift  Wood.  Each  boat  is 
often  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments,  one  of 
which  has  a  fire  place  and  a  chimney ;  so  that  eadi 
of  these  strange  habitations  might  not  inappro*- 
priately  be  termed,  a  floating  cottage. 

The  larger  sort,  which,  although  of  about  150 

*  This  settling  on  land  which  belongs  to  another  person^  and 
clearing  and  cultivating  it  without  leave^  is  called  Squatting. 
The  Squatters  are  held  by  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
greatest  possible  abhorrence. 
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tms*  iMirthen,  are  built  predsely  on  the  wate  fixDj 
are  called  Kentucky  Arks^  and  indeed  they  con« 
tain  almost  as  great  a  medley  of  eatables,  fumitore, 
animals,  fto.  &c.  as  ever  Noah  could  have  stored 
into  his  miraculous  vessel  of  Gropher«*wood  ;-~^ 
horses,  pigs,  poultry,  apples,  flour,  com,  peadi* 
brandy,  cider,  whiskey,  bar-iron  and  castings,  tin, 
and  oopp^  wares,  glass,  cabinet  woric,  chairs,  mill, 
stones,  grindstones,  nails,  &c  &c^  •  These  arks  are 
navigated  from  the  Ohio,  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  touching  at  the  small  towns  in  dieir 
way,  and  if  possible  disposing  of  a  part  cf  theb 
muiti&rtous  cargo.  From  New  Orleans  the  boat* 
men  find  their  way  back  again,  either  by  land,  tnU 
velling  part  of  the  way  through  the  Indian  nations, 
or  else  by  water  in  some  steam4>oat«  The  ark  it* 
sefiT  is  sdd  for  the  mete  value  of  the  vtood  it  is 
built  of 

We  stopped  a  few  hours  at  a  small  village  called 
Portsmouth,  situated  at  the  confluence  o£  the  CHai 
and  the  Big  8ciota.  This  river  is  navigable  finr 
^fjO  miles:  and,  by  a  portage  of  fimr  miles,  which  is 
to  bo  obviated  liy  a  canal,  goods  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  Sandusky,  a  condderable  river  fidliQg  into 
Lake  Erie. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

XBXWOTOK— P»AJ«3KF0Bt — Ij-OVISVILLE— CINCIKNATI. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  with  my  voyage  dawn  the 
CHiio,  which  is  indeed  a  most  majestic  river.  The 
vast  trees^  some  of  which  cover  ihe  neighhourilig 
hills  and  mountains,  while  others  are  growing  :a|f 
most  out  of  the  wstar,  present  a  scene  that  is  qilitf 
Hovd  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman. 

Nothing  can  impress  the  mind  with  a  strpiiget 
idea  of  the  amaaing  importance  of  the  steaihf 
engine,  and  of  the  era  which  its  invention  will 
form  in  the  history  of  the  world,  than  its  enabling 
one  to  descend  such  a  river  as  the  Ohio^  iit  so  agrees 
able  a  manner.  I  found  myself  navigating  si  streaqi^ 
whidb  runs  for  the  most  part  through  a  country 
remaining  in  a  state  of  nature ;  yet  I  fared  exceL 
lently,  was  surrounded  with  every  accommodation^ 
and  at  the  same  time  was  proceeding  night  and 
^ay,  fit  such  a  rate»  that  places  &r  removed  from 
one  another,  seemed  almost  brought  into  contact 
I  disembarked  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  rivar, 
at  Maysville  (oth^wise  called  Limestone)  '87() 
miles,  below  Wheeling. 

Maysville  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  very  IMy 
ridgo  df  hills.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  traffic, 
but  from  its  extreme  dirtinesi9  is  an  unpleasant 
.place Jp  fit^p  at. :  .  -  ^ 

«r>urin9i(fhi^  ^m  ireMhon  ats«i:e::of  ati^coach 
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gojes  regularly  from  hence  to  Lexington ;  but  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  which  latter  season  was  beginning  to  set 
in  when  I  was  at  Maysville.  The  roads  being  very 
bad,  I  determined  to  buy  a  horse,  and  indeed 
riding  is  the  only  practicable  and  safe  manner  of 
travelling  through  most  of  the  Western  States. 
I  knew,  moreover,  that  beyond  Lexington  I  could 
net  have  proceeded  otherwise.  For  this  determi- 
nation I  had  afterwards  reason  to  applaud  myself, 
as  the  road  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  fiill  of  holes,  and  in  many 
places  nearly  up  to  the  horse's  knees,  in  mud  inter- 
mixed with  large  stones  and  pieces  of  rodk,  which 
seemed  as  if  put  there  on  purpose  to  annoy  eques- 
trians. To  convey  any  idea  of  such  a  road  by 
mere  description  is  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
Toad  is  a  natural  one,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  track 
left  open  and  cleared,  but  which  has  never  had  a 
single  cart  load  of  gravel  or  stones  thrown  upon  ^t. 
Add  to  this,  a  great  many  heavily  laden  waggons 
are  obliged  to  travel  over  it,  when  carrying  goods 
to  Lexington.  The  natural  roads  are,  of  course, 
wonse  than  usual,  if,  as  was  the  case  here,  the 
country  through  which  they  run,  is  fertile. 

Notwithstanding  I  got  up  at  day-break,  and 
rode  till  it  was  dark,  during  which  time  I  only 
stopped  an  hour  and  a  half  to  rest  and  feed  my 
horse,  yet  I  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  more 
than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  in  the  twraty- 
fonr  hours.    Not  to  mention  the  badneM  cf  the 
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road,  my  journey  was  impeded  I^  several  ereeks 
and  rivers  of  no  inconsiderable  depth.  On  eoming 
to  one  of  them  after  a  fall  of  ndn,  the  traveller  is 
obliged  either  to  halt  or  to  swim ;  for  in  the  whole 
distance  between  Maysville  and  Lexington,  there 
are  only  two  bridges. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Maysville^  I  came  to 
the  Blue  Lick,  where  there  is  a  spring  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  that,  in  descending  the 
faill^  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  I  perceived 
the  disagreeable  smeU  which  it  emitted. 

The  spots  called  ^*  Licks''  are  common  in  all 
the  Western  States,  and  particularly  in  Kentudcy« 
Deer  and  buffido^  used  to  resort  to  these  pbuses 
in  great  numbers,  £ot  the  sake  of  the  salt  whidk 
abounds  in  them,  and  which  die  animals  obtained 
by  licking  the  earth,  a  great  quantity  of  whidi 
they  swallowed  at  the  same  time.  In  this  manner, 
they  have  often  licked  such  considerable  holes, 
that  at  first  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
could  have  been  thus  formed.  In  the  more  wild 
and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  these  spots 
are  still  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  deer. 

The  Blue  Lick  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  surround* 
ed  with  wooded  hills ;  and  the  country,  for  several 
miles  immediately  round  it,  is  not  cultivated,  owing 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground. 

*  The .  animal  called  the  buffalo  by.  the  Indians  and  tibe 
Americans  is  the  Bison.  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen 
one  exhibit^  in  London^  under  the  abinird  name  of  ibe  'Bo* 
nassus. 
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tidorty-five  to  forty-five  bushels  of  Indian  eon^  sad 
fiom  fiftebn  to  twenty  of  wheat.  This,  oonsidetmg 
d^  ne^gent  manner  in  which  th^  land  is  ctdti* 
nKted,  eompared  to  what  it  would  be  in  Eoglaaid^ 
is  Tery  oonsiderable. 

Leungtcm  is  the  largest  and  best  built  town  in 
Kentndky,  and  contains  about  5000  infaabitaiits. 
There  are  many  manufiEtctories  here>  but  they  httw 
latterly  rather  declined,  as  the  whole  oounlry  k 
inundated  by  tiie  importation  of  British  goods.    ' 

Lexington  not  only  contains  several  good  churches 
and  a  eonrt-house,  but  also  a  college,  called  the 
Transylvmnian  Univeraty,  and  whidi  is  by  fiu^  the 
best  of  all  those  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
When  I  was  theie,  a  great  many  students  were 
rssidtot;  and  indeed  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this 
influx  of  young  men,  that  the  town  had  not  snf« 
fiondmere^by  the  great  distress,  occasioned  by '^ 
abuse  of  a  paper  currency. 

Hie  cdebrity  of  this  college  may  be  principally 
attributed  to  the  talents  and  exertions  of  M¥. 
HoUy  the  President*  This  gentleman,  a  New 
Engiander  by  birth,  threw  off,  at  an  eariy  age,  the 
puritanical  superstition  of  his  ancestors,  and  em-« 
braced  Unitarianism.  He  has,  in  consequence,  en« 
dured  a  violent  persecution  from  his  neighbour««    * 

Fanaticism  has  indeed  very  much  deserted  New 
England,  its  ancient  strong  hold,  in  ^der  to  tali0 
root  ih  i^  West ;  but,  like  all  other  weaknessesHif 
Oie^  liund;  it  miM  ^gmduaUy  be  ^aimifallated.^ 
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tibie  increasiiig  prevalence  of  education.  At  any 
llite  I  am  siure,  the  reader  mil  be  as  much  regoiced 
ad  I  am»  that  in  the  United  States,  religious 
Cfq[iiality  is  so  firmly  established,  that  the  Grovem* 
ment,  even  if  it  wished,  cannot  assist  any  indivi* 
duals  in  persecuting  a  man  for  his  want  of  faith. 
.  The  college  which  Mr.  Holly  raised  from  uo^ 
thing  to  its  present  state,  continues  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  reputation ;  and,  of  course,  his  fame 
increases  with  it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  and  othe^  bigoted 
/sects,  to  injure  him  in  the  public  estimation. 

But  the  University  appeared  to  me  tb  be  greatly 
deficient  in  discipline,  without  whidi  no  literary 
establishment  can  possibly  arrive  at  eminence.  Tbiis 
want  of  discipline  is  the  prevailing  fault  in  all  the 
American  colleges,  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  an* 
tbority  in  the  professors,  and  partly  to  the  early  age 
at  which  many  of  the  students  are  admitted,  and 
iniiich  has  occasioned  many  of  the  collies  to  d^e- 
narate  into  mere  schools. 

Lexingtcm  can  boast  of  a  considerable  female 
academy,  where,  among  other  accomplishments, 
the  learned  languages  are  taught  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  the  wise  determination  of  the  Americans,  to 
improve  the  (xrdinary  course  ^  female  education. 

I  am  aware  that  men  in  general  sneer  at  a  well- 
informed  woman,  calling  her  a  blue  stocking,  and 
seeming  to  envy  her  the  acquicement  of  sdlid  know- 
lodge  ;  but  for  my  ow&  part  I  admire  those  ladies, 
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whohavestrengthof  imnd  encmgh  todisr^^ 
sarcasms,  and  who  are  confident  in  themsebreJEi 
that  they  are  extendmg  the  field  of  their  rational 
enjoyments.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  sex,  their  minds 
are  rather  contracted  than  enlarged,  hy  the  fii- 
volous  accomplishments  to  which  their  education  is 
too  often  confined.  Women  are,  indeed,  inferior  to 
men  in  physical  strength ;  hut  from  their  leading 
a  much  more  sedentary  life,  they  seem  particularly 
qualified  to  enjoy  literary  pursuits. 

Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  rapid  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Western  States  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  The  spot  on  which  Lexington 
stands,  was  forty  years  ago.  a  complete  wUdemess, 
inhabited  only  by  the  buffiilo  and  elk,  and  made 
use  of,  by  the  wild  Indians,  as  a  hunting  ground. 

In  my  road  to  Franckfort,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  I  stopped  at  the 
Half-way-House,  kept  by  an  old  man  of  the  name 
of  Coles,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  State. 

Here,  while  I  sat  during  the  evening,  by  a  heartii 
heaped  up  with  blazing  logs,  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  as  many  in  circumference, 
I  listened  with  great  delight  to  the  anecdotes,  with 
which  my  landlord  wiled  away  the  time. 

"  The  Indians,"  said  the  old  man,  "  are  a  very 
grave  people,  and  very  seldom  laugh,  or  express 
astonishment  at  any  thing.  When,  however,  they 
do  laugh,  they  laugh  most  immoderately.  To 
iflnstrate  this,  I  will  mention  a  fact  which  took 
place  soon  after  ow  coming  here* 
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^^  The  early  aetdersr  were  obBged  for  de&nee,  to 
Hvef  in  forts  made  of  kgs  and  earth,  which  thejr 
ealled  statiohs.  Roilnd  these  atationi^  the  Indians 
MDESta&tly'hicfced,  in*  order  to  surprise,  and  get  a 
shot  at  the  settler^  and,  after  killing  a  man,  re- 
treated into  the  woods  where  it  was  useless  to  foUow 
them.  Whenever  therefore,  those  in  one  station 
widbted  to  send  a  message  to  those  in  anoth^,  the 
messenger,  upon  arriving  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  '^his  destination^  used  to  raise  a  whoop 
in  order  that  his  firieods  might  know  he  was 
eoming,  and  might  open  the  gate  immediately ;  for 
if  he  stopped,  even  hut  a  moment,  he  was  almost 
sure  to  receive  the  bullet  of  some  lurking  IndiaA* 
Now,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  where  I 
was,*'  continued  the  old  man,  "  some  of  these 
uncivilized  beings  observed  our  practice,  and  ac- 
cordingly stretched  across  the  path,  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  of  the  fort»  a  small  vine,  so  as 
to  come  up  to  the  breast  of  a  man  on  h(M*seback. 
In  a  short  time,  a  messenger  they  knew  we  ex- 
pected, came  on,  raising  his  whoop,  and  galloping 
for  the  open  gate  as  hard  as  he  could;  but  not  see* 
iBg  the  vine,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  head 
over  heels.  Two  Indians  immediately  rushed  out 
to  tomahawk  him ;  but,  amused  with  the  success 
of  their  stratagem,  and  the  ridiculous  way  in  whiefa 
the  man  was  thrown,  burst  into  siich  a  fit  of 
lat^hter,  that  they  fell  down,  and  thus  gave  the 
affiighted  messeng^  time  to  get  up,  and  run  iiite 
the  station." 
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Pierhaps  the  leader  mfty  have  thought  Hm 
aneodote  rather  }piig^  but  I  eannot-retist  the  tefitpx 
tation  of  giying  him  anotiber^  although  it  must  be 
preoeded  by  some  pre&tory  remarks. 

The  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  all  wore  the 
^  huntisg-shirt,"  which  is  still  the  cosximou  dress  of 
the  hunters  and  backwoodsmen.  It  is  a  kind  of 
short  loose  doublet,  reaching  about  half-way  down 
the  thighs,  with  an  upright  collar,  and  a  small  but 
""fiill  cape.  It  is  kept  together  in  front  with  two 
or  three  buttons  or  hooks ;  and  is  as  loose  as  an 
English  farmer's  smock-firock,  but  is  'fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  broad  leather  belt,  in  whick 
hang  the  tomahawk  and  hunting  knife.  Over  the 
shoulder  passes  another  belt,  to  which  is  suspended 
the  t>owder-hom,  and  the  fur-pouch  for  bullets 
and  wadding.  The  hunting'shirt  is  made  of  coarse 
blue  Imen,  or  (as  tliey  call  it)  lini^y-woolsey,  and 

t 

is  bound  round  the  collar,  cape,  cuffs,  and  edges, 
with  a  red  fringe.  This  dress,  which  is  very  com- 
modious and  serviceable,  is  one  of  the  most  be«- 
oomiDg  and  elegant  I  have  ever  seen.  Having 
sud  thus  mudi  about  the  hunting-shirt,  I  proceed 
to  the  other  anecsdote. 

^  Old  General  Scott  and  two  or  three  others," 
said  my  landlord,  *^  were  sitting  one  evening  in  a 
log-tavern,  when  in  came  a  tolerably  well-dresaed 
stranger^  from  the  New  England  States,  and  called^ 
for  half  a  pint  of  whiskey.  The  landkrd  informed 
lam^  that  he  did  not  sell  it  in  such  small  quanti- 
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lies.  The  old  Genaalt  who  was  very  fond  of 
whiskey,  said,  *  Stranger,  I  will  join  you  and  pay 
hatf ;  therefore,  Liandlord,  give  us  a  pint  of  your 
best/  The  whiskey  was  brought,  apd  the  General, 
who  was  to  drink  first,  began  by  saying  to  the 
stranger,  <  Colonel,  your  good  health.'  ^  I  am  no 
Colonel,'  replied  the  stranger.  'Well  then,*  said 
the  General,  '  Major,  your  good  health.'  '  I  am 
no  Major,'  said  the  New  Englander.  <  Then  yopr 
good  health.  Captain,'  said  the  General.  '  I  am 
no  Captain,  sir,'  said  the  stranger,  '  and  what  is 
mcMre,  never  held  a  commission  in  my  life.'  '  Wdl 
then,  by  heavens !'  said  the  old  General,  '  you  are 
the  first  man  in  Kentucky  that  ever  wore  a  cloth 
ooat,  and  was  not  a  commissioned  officer.' " 

Such  were  the  sort  of  anecdotes  with  which 
Mr.  Coles  entertained  me,  and  made  the  evening 
the  most  pleasant  one  I  had  spent  since  leaving 
Washington. 

I  continued  my  journey  the  next  morning  through 
a  well  deared  and  fertile  country;  but  I  did  not  think 
the  land  so  rich  as  on  the  other  side  of  Lexington. 

Franckfort  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  beautifully 
jsituated  on  the  Kentucky.  Nothing  is  seen  of  it, 
until  you  come  to  the  edge  of  a  very  steep  hill, 
over  which  the  road  passes ;  and  then  you  are  al- 
most startled  at  seeing  the  town  immediately  be- 
neath your  feet.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
natural  basm  which  is  intersected  by  the  river. 

The  Kentucky  is  navigable  during  the  high 
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waters  90  miles  above  Franckfort,  or  150  from  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  160  yards 
wide.  In  the  Cumberland  mountains  where  it 
rises,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fine  coal  which 
is  brought  down  during  the  freshets  or  high 
waters. 

At  Franckfort  there  is  a  good  wooden  bridge, 
supported  on  very  lofty  stone  piers.  The  rain, 
just  before  I  arrived,  had  been  so  violent  and  iiK 
cessant,  that  the  river  rose  fifty-five  feet,  but  owing, 
to  the  fine  high  banks  did  not  inmidate  any  ftet 
of  the  town. 

As  the  legislature  of  the  State  was  in  session 
when  I  arrived  at  Franckfort,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  public  business  is 
managed  in  the  Western  States. 

There  are  two  Houses;  one  of  Representatives, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  annually ;  and 
the  other  of  the  Senate,  of  which  the  members 
are  elected  for  four  years.  The  Senators  are  much 
fewer  in  number  than  the  Representatives,  and  are 
persons  of  superior  education  and  respectability. 
Each  house  has  tlie  power  of  rejecting  a  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  other,  and  it  must  always  pass  through 
both  before  it  can  become  a  law. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  common- 
wealth is  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate,  who  is 
styled  "  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky."     He  is   elected   for  four  years,  and 
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exemses  the  same  powers  in  this  individual  Statei 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  does»  oyeif 
the  whole  Federal  Republic. 

The  Legislature  meets  in  a  large  Court  House. 
The  hall  of  the  Representatives  might  be  called 
a  very  handsome  one,  if  the  figures  on  the 
walls  '  and  oeiliug  were  better  executed.  The 
mein1)ers  are  quite  unworthy  of  their  fide  earp^, 
im  they  continually  spit  and  squirt  tobaoeo^ 
juice  upon  it — a  loathsome  habits  which  they  think 
nothing  of. 

I  remained  eight  days  at  Franckfort  to  atteiid 
the  sittings,  and  was  quite  astonished  to  see  etery 
thing  carried  on  with  so  inUch  difder  and  regularity^ 
I  heard  some  tolerable  speeches  in  both  houset;, 
chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency  of  the 
State*  Kentucky  had  been  very  much  embarrassed 
in  its  finances  by  a  bad  systetn  of  paper  chureney ) 
and  as  the  whole  State  had  been  nearly  drained  of 
specie,  a  law  had  been  passed  to  enable  tl^  oom<« 
monwealth  to  issue  a  more  respectable  circulating 
medium.  This  paper,  when  I  was  in  the  State^ 
had  suffered  a  depreciation  of  fifty  per  cent.  The 
State  was  even  in  want  of  copper  coin ;  and  many 
private  individuals  had  issued  little  promiss^ny 
notes  of  two  and  a  half,  four,  and  ten  cents  value, 
which  of  course  were  only  accepted  by  those^ 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  man  wlio  issued 
them. 
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The  following  is  k  he  simile  of  one  of  these 
liotesi  the  tretsum's  signature  bddg  omitted^ 

Hs  *  X  '-"-^•'-•^•^-^-'^^-^-^-^-^-^-^^-^-^-^-^-^«-->--^-^^^-^-^  X  %  49 

X       *     CASmm  OF  TRE  bANK  OF  K^NTtlCKY,  pay*  ^  X 

*  i  X 1^  jr.  S.  B«  of  beawr  X 

i  I  i         FOUR  CENTS,        t 

X  I  4^     Ob  tccount  of  the  Frwckfort  and  ShelbyiiUle  IktrnpikB  ^ 

*  g  X  Company,  when  One  Dollar  is  presented.  X        , 

><^  ^  "•  *^asaref.'     ♦  |  » 

*  X  X       * 

X  *  »  ^^'^v>>^^,^>.»^Jr^^^^-r^^^^^ , >  *  *  X 

Hitherto  the  weather  at  Franddbrt  had  been 
remarkably  wet;  but  by  one  of  the  sudden  changes^ 
eommon  in  America,  the  cold  in  one  night  became 
so  intense,  that  the  ponds  and  stagnant  waters 
were  oovered  with  ice  several  inches  thick,  and 
many  even  of  the  running  streams  were  frozen* 
At  nine  o'dock  A.M.  of  the  day  after  the  frost 
set  in  (Dec.  3),  the  thermometer  was  —  3°  of  Fah-» 
lenhdt.  I  never  had  experienced  so  sudden  and 
violent  a  ehange,.  and  for  a  few  days  found  it  very 
disagreeable. 

J  now  set  oflf  for  Louisville,  a  town  situated  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  I  was  two  whole  days  i^ 
performing  this  journey  of  only  fifty-two  miles } 
but  the  road  which  had  been  v^y  muddy,  had 
been  afterwards  suddenly  hardened  by  the  frosty 
and  had  become  so  uneven^  as  to  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  surface  of  a  Swiss  Glader. 
I  had  to  walk  a  great  part  of  the  way,  leading  my 
horse  by  the  bridle ;  for  the  poor  animal,  treading 
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on  the  rough  sharp  projections,  walked  much 
as  a  man  would  do,  if  obliged  to  pass  barefooted 
over  broken  flints. 

Louisville  is  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  contains  between  four  and 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  commercial  activity  is 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  During  the 
dry. season,  when  the  water  of  the  Ohio  is  low, 
boats  cannot  pas^  down  the  rapids ;  so  that  all  the 
produce,  manufactures,  &c.  coming  down  from  the 
States  that  border  on  that  river,  or  which  commu- 
nicate with  it  by  means  of  its  tributary  streams, 
must  necessarily  be  disembarked  at  Louisville,  and 
carried  three  mUes  in  waggons. 

The  grand  and  remarkable  rapids,  or  "  falls  ** 
as  they  are  called,  are  occasioned  by  a  most  curi* 
ous  ledge  of  rocks,  which  traverses  the  current. 
The  true  bottom  of  the  river  below  the  falls  is  only 
a  few  inches  lower  than  that  above  them;  but 
owing  to  this  ledge,  the  water  descends  twenty*- 
two  feet  in  a  distance  of  little  more  than  two  miles. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  what  a  superb  rush* 
must  be  made  down  the  slope,  by  so  enormous  a 
body  of  water  as  the  whole  of  the  Ohio. 

The  ledge  which  causes  the  rapids  is  chiefly  of 
limestone,  and  contains  a  variety  of  beautifril  ma- 
rine fossils.  In  one  part,  there  is  a  large  reef  of  coral 
and  madreporite,  which  latter  subtsance,  from  its  sin- 
gular appearance,  the  people  call  "  petrified  wasps* 
nests."  A  geologist  might  here  collect  a  vast 
number  of  very  curious  and  interesting  spedmens, 
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and  at  the  same  time  exercise  his  ingenuity^  in 
speculating,  how  they  could  possihly  have  been 
formed  in  such  a  situation. 

The  river  here  is  about  J  000  yards  wide ;  and  I 
was  told  that,  during  still  calm  weather,  the  noise 
of  the  rapids  may  be  heard  by  those  descending 
it,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  has  been 
in  contemplation  to  cut  a  canal  round  these  rapids, 
so  that  steam-boats,  and  other  craft,  may  pass  and 
repass  at  all  times.  This  canal,  firom  the  flatness 
of  the  ground  bordering  the  river,  could  easily  be 
made,  and  would  be  of  incalculable  utility. 

The  year  I  was  at  Louisville,  the  town  had  been 
most  terribly  afilicted  with  a  fever,  which  made  a 
great  havoc  ainong  those  whom  poverty  oi^  urgent 
business  prevented  from  removing.  This  epidemick 
fever  resembles  the  yellow  fever;  and,  from  its 
prevalence  over  all  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Ohio, 
greatly  checks  the  increase  of  population* 

Most  of  the  steam-boats  that  ply  below  the 
rapids,  stop  at  a  little  village  called  Shipping-port, 
where  they  take  in  passengers  and  cargo. 

The  first  steam-boat  that  ever  floated  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  was  one  built  by  a  Mr. 
Rosewall,  and  launched  at  Pittsburg  in  the  month 
of  March,  1817.  When  we  think  of  the  recency 
of  this  date,  and  examine  the  following  tables, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  Western  States.  Such  a  rapid , 
increase  of  wealth  is  indeed  probably  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  dvilization4 
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^  EfitiHiAte  of  the  products^  which  descended 
tibe  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  in  the  yetr 
1822 :  being  the  produce,  Ist,  of  the  whole  8Uite 
of  Ohio  (except  the  part  bordering  on  Lake 
Brie) ;  2dly,  of  two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  3dly,  of  one-half  of  the  State  of  Indiana ; 
and  4thly,  of  a  small  part  of  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia. 


12,000  WU.  Tob^cp  ,•.....,.,•,,.,,' 
10,000  —  Hams  and  shoulders  green. , 
12,000  ^  and  bonesof  Bacon 

4^000  t-  Corn  me^,  liito  dried. .,,.  • 
50,000  barrels  Pork. 

4,000  -F.-^—  B^f, , , , , . 

300,000  Flour 

75,000  ^n      L      Whiskey 

5,000  ^»  ■      Beana ,...,,.,.,. 

3,000  Cider  . . , 

6,000  — ^^  Apples » 

100,000  \tp  of  l^rd  ,,..,.,...,,.,., 
25,000  firkins  of  Butter 

2,000  balfifi  of  Hay , 

2,000  casks  Flax  seed.  7  bushels  to  a  c^ 

3,000  barrels  Linseed  Oil 

,5,000  boxes  Window  Glass  ...,..••,. 

25,000 Soap , 

10,000 Candles , , . . . 

3,000  biMTels  Porter , 

60,000  lbs.  Ginseng. 

50,000  -rr-  Bees'  wax , , . 

10,000  kegs  Tobacco , , 

d5,006  lbs.  Feathers. 


<^  There  are  many  articles  of  Export  not  in<» 
eluded  in  the  above  schedub,  such  as  iron  east* 
ings,  salty  gunpowder,  whitelead,  and  other  manup* 
factur^d  arti^es  of  various  descriptions,  the  amount 


Bstl«n«ed 

WhlmUtii  fott 

tonf. 

ii^  doUan. 

7^00 

500,000 

4,464 

350,000 

2,700 

210,000 

1,700 

24^000 

7,000  ' 

350,000 

5sa 

«4,OO0 

27,000 

900,000 

10,600 

500,000 

450 

7,500 

430 

9,000 

400 

9,000 

2,?50 

2f>0,Q00 

550 

125,000 

$6^ 

e,ooo 

360 

4,000 

400 

57,000 

200 

25,000 

560 

75,000 

225 

50,000 

400 

15,000 

27 

15,000 

S9 

12,500 

580 

60.000 
16,000 

29 
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cf  which  could  not  be  correctly  estimated  for  want 
of  adeqtiate  data.  The  foregoing  estipniate  pre- 
sents, At  one  glance,  a  pretty  correct  view  of  the 
agricultural  resources  o(  this  section  of  the  country ; 
and,  Tfhen  it  is  considered^  at  the  same  time»  that 
probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  m»1  em- 
braced iu  this  calculation  is  now  under  cultivation, 
we  are  furnished  with  some  general  data  from 
which  to  estimate  the  ultimate  agricultural  capa- 
city of  this  section  of  the  country." 

The  above  statement  as  well  as  the  following 
table  was  politely  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  at  Louisville. 

A  Table  ^hotving  the  name  and  tonnage  of  each  steam^boaiy 
employed  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  the  year  IS23, 
togtiher  with  the  place  when,  and  the  year  in  which,  U  was 
buiU. 


Manm  of  8tetm4KMiis. 

vybcvB  Mint* 

No.  tOM. 

WhmMUL 

Alleghany 

Pittsburg 

1819 

Alabama 

Fort  Stephen's 

219 

1818 

Alexandria 

Arkansas 

51 

Baliee  Packet 

Pittsburg 

50 

1819 

Belle  Creole 

Cincinnati 

122 

1823 

Beaver 

136 

1819 

Cineimiati 

Cincinnati 

157 

1818 

Columbus 

New  Orleans 

450 

1817 

CaUioun 

Kentucky 

130 

1818 

Cumberland 

Pittsburg 

246 

1818 

Congress 

Wheeling 

160 

1822 

Cower 

Louisville 

119 

1820 

Dolphin 
Ea^^e 

Pittsburg 

146 

1820 

Cindnnati 

118 

1818 

Ex^ianee 

Louisville 

212 

1818 

Expedition 

Pittsburg 

235 

1819 

£Ksa 

Cincinnati 

66 

18^1 

I       « 
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Names  of  Steaan-boals. 


Elizabeth 

Fidelity 

Feliciana 

Fayette   , 

Florence 

Favourite 

Gen.  Clark 

Gen.  Pike 

Gen.  Harrison 

Gen.  Neville 

Gren.  Green 

Hecla 

Hornet 

Hope 

Henry  Clay 

Indiana 

Qeo.  Madison 

Louisiana 

Leopard 

Maysville 

Mobile 

Manhalhattan 

Maid  of  Orleans 

Mercury 

Missouri 

Mandan 

Mississippi 

Miami 

Magnet 

Neptune 

Nashville 

Olive  Branch 

Osage 

Paragon 

Post  Boy 

Providence 

Pittsburg 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg  and  St. 

Louis  Packet 
Ramasso 
Rifleman 
Rocket 
Rufus  Putman^ 


} 
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New  York 

Philadelphia 

Louisville 

Clarksville 

Pittsburg 

ClarksviDe 

Cindnnati 

Louisville 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 


Kentucky 
New  Albany 

Pittsburs 
New  Orleans 
Clarksville 
Maysville 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Steuben  ville 

Kentucky 

Clarksville 

Mobile* 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

New  Albany 

Kentucky 

Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

New  York  - 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Marietta 


No.  tons. 

150 
408 
314 
60 
263 
214 


120 
305 
124 
118 

75 
190 
120 
198 
102 

70 
209 
145 
428 
193 

15 
176 
127 

379 
30 
180 
50 
194 
312 
144 
355 
230 
375 
120 
107 

120 

146 
230 

79 
60 


WbeataiK. 

1817 
1821 

1820 

1819 
1822 
1822 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1822 
1820 

1817 


1819 
1821 

1817 
1818 

1818 

1819 
1818 

1819 


1822 
1823 

1822 

1820 

1819 
1819 
1819 
1823 
1823 

1823 

1819 
1818 
1821 
1822 
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Naofs  of  Steam-boats. 

Where  bnHf. 

No.  tons. 

Wbeabiilt. 

Rob  Roy 

Cincinnati 

240 

1823 

Robert  Fulton 

New  York 

500 

1820 

Rambler 

Pittsburg 

120 

1823 

SteubenviUe 

SteubenviUe 

Superior 

SteubenviUe 

70 

1823 

Sdota 

GraUipoUs 

150 

18!^ 

Tamerlane 

Pittsburg 

307 

1818 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Wheeling 

224 

1819 

Telegraph 

Pittsburg 

109 

1818 

Teeke 

295 

Venture 

Vesuvius 

Pittsburg 

390 

1811 

Volcano 

New  Albany 

217 

1818 

Vulcan 

Cincinnati 

257 

I8I9 

Velocipede 

LouisviUe 

109 

1820 

Virginia 

Wheeling 

150 

1820 

United  States 

JeffersonviUe 

645 

I8I9 

Making  in  all  seventy-nine  steam-boats.  More- 
over  the  number  of  boats  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  I 
saw  new  ones  building  at  Cincinnati  and  at  several 
other  towns. 

When  I  arrived  at  Louisville,  the  water  was 
higher  than  it  had  been  for  some  years,  and  in 
consequence,  some  of  the  largest  steam-boats  had 
ascended  the  rapids,  which  indeed,  whenever  there 
is  a  freshet,  become  almost  imperceptible. 

I  had  intended  going  straight  on  to  Birkbeck's 
Settlement  in  the  Illinois,  but  postponed  this 
journey,  on  finding  that  I  could  first  of  all  go  up  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  *^  United  States.''  This  Levia- 
than of  the  western  waters,  is  of  645  tons  burden, 
and  is  worked  by  two  very  large  and  powerful  en- 
gines, acting  t(^ether  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
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necessity  of  a  fly-wheel.  The  accommodations  on 
board  were  really  superb ;  md  thereat  i§ize  of  the 
boat,  added  to  the  excellent  construction  of  the 
engines,  entirely  prevented  that  tremulous  and  dis- 
agreeable motion,  so  common  in' small  steam-boats. 

The  river,  in  consequmice  of  the  rain,  presented 
a  most  noble  appearance*  being  in  many  places 
nearly  a  mile  wide.  This  majestic  sheet  of  water 
was  marked  in  the  centre  by  a  large  black  line  of 
drift-wood,  formed  by  quantities  of  fallen  trees, 
logs,  stumps,  and  branches :  for,  after  a  great'  fall 
of  raioj  the  small  streams  and  creeks  overflow  part 
of  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  float  off  all  the 
timber  that  has  fallen,  or  that  has  been  cut  down. 
This  drift  wood  coming  into  the  Ohio,  fonns  itself 
into  a  line  in  the  most  rapid  of  the  stream ;  and 
whenever  a  steam-boat  has  to  cross  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other,  generally  breaks  one  or 
two  of  the  paddles. 

Before  leaving  Louisville,  I  had  been  intro* 
duced  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  l<mg  been 
a  resident  at  New  Orleans,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
first  merchants  there.  He  formed  one  of  the  party 
on  board,  and  I  found  him  a  most  agreeable  well- 
informed  man.  He  gave  me,  for  instance,  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  he  had  visited  during  the  reign  dP  Christo- 
phe.  This  man,  he  said,  though  such  a  tyrant, 
was  in  private  life  ^ctremely  mild;  and  if  the  state 
of  his  dominions  had  been  more  settled,  would 
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certainly  not  have  been  so  cruel,  't'he  following 
anecdote  seems  to  prove  that  in  the  determinatiioii 
and  energy  of  his  character,  he  very  much  resem- 
bled Napoleon. 

Christophe  had  heard,  that  the  hospital  for  sick 
soldiers  was  not  well  attended  to ;  that  the  physi- 
cians and  inspectors  cheated  the  sick  of  part.  o£ 
their  allowance  of  wine ;  and  that  other  abuses  esy 
itsted.  So  very  early  one  morning,  and  qmte  un- 
expectedly, he  rode  up  to  the  hospital,  attended 
only  by  two  of  his  aides-de-camp ;  and  having  dis- 
mounted at  the  gate,  entered  the  building,  and 
went  through  all  the  wards,  noting  down  the  state 
of  every  thing,  and  asking  questions  of  the  sick; 
Finding,  in  this  manner,  that  the  reports  of 
abuse  were  true,  he  immediately  ordered  the  phy- 
sicians  and  inspectors  to  be  flogged  and  dismissed. 
Aftar  whidbi  example  of  severity  the  hospital  was 
very  well  managed,  and  there  were  no  more  com- 
plaints. 

Christophe  had  organized  a  remarkably  well 
clothed  and  well  disdplined  army,  which  was  much 
admired  by  the  strangers  who  visited  the  island.  He 
also  introduced  the  Lancastrian  system  of  education  {^ 
and  wishing  to  change  the  language  of  his  subjects 
from  French  to  English,  appointed  Engfishmen 
only  for  schoolmasters,  and  obliged  the  children  to 
learn  that  language,  and  speak  it.  My  'fellow- 
toaveller  had  visited  some  of  these  schools,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  h^  had  seen  some  of  the  little 
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boys  translating  Latin  into  English  with  greater 
fiuiility,  than  he  had  ever  seen  done  by  boys  of  the 
same  age  in  England.  He  also  remarked  that 
their  hand-writing  was  peculiarly  beautiful. 

Had  Christophe  lived,  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  changing  the  language,  but  it  re- 
quired a  despot  like  him  to  effect  the  change. 
Boyer  has  given  up  the  plan,  and  allows  the 
children  the  liberty  of  speaking  any  language  they 

please. 

St  Domingo  must  be  a  most  interesting  country 
to  a  philanthropist.  What  man  of  feeling  indeed 
can  refrain  from  rejoicing,  that  this  island  has 
emancipated  itself  from  the  yoke  of  nations,  calling 
themselves  civilized,  and  who,  nevertheless,  have 
treated  the  poor  Africans  with  the  most  intolerable 
barbarity  ? 

The  Ohio,  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  is 
mare  beautiful  than  above  the  latter  town ;  not 
only  because  its  size  is  increased,  but  also  because 
the  mountains  on  its  banks  present  a  bolder  aspect. 

Cincinnati,  163  miles  from  Louisville,  is  the 
laxgest  and  most  flourishing  town  in  the  whole 
of  the  Western  States.  It  contains  nearly  11,000 
inhabitants ;  and  may  be  called  the  western  capital 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  A  more  beautiful  sdte  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Steep  and  lofty  hills  touch 
the  river  at  each  end  of  the  town,  and  encircle  it 
behind,  forming  one  of  the  most  perfect  natural 
amphitheatres  I  have  ever  seen.    These  hills  were 
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covered  with  magnificent  forest  trees ;  but  the  in- 
habitants, guiltless  of  any  taste  for  the  picturesquet 
were  rapidly  extirpating  them.  An  American  has 
no  idea  that  any  one  can  admire  trees  or  wooded 
ground.  To  him  a  country  well  cleared,  that  is 
where  every  stick  is  cut  down,  seems  the  only  one 
that  is  beautiful  or  worthy  of  admiration. 

All  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Cincinnati  is  without  a  tree  upon  it.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  American  towns ;  wliich  consequently 
have  an  appearance  of  nakedness  and  coldness  that 
forcibly  strikes  an  Englishman,  particularly  as  be- 
fore arriving  at  them,  he  must  have  passed  through 
immense  forests.  When  the  Americans  improve 
in  taste,  this  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  fine 
trees  will  be  regretted,  for  it  will  take  centuries  to 
replace  them. 

On  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  town,  and  fronting 
the  river,  two  or  three  of  the  old  gigantic  planes^ 
stxetching  their  long  white  arms  towards,  the 
clouds,  were  still  left  untouched.  I  measured  one 
of  them  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  found 
it  upwards  of  nineteen  feet  in  circumference.  Their 
great  height  is  not  less  remarkable  than  their  girth, 
particularly  as  they  grow  up  like  immense  columns, 
not  separating  into  limbs  till  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  ground.  I  know  not  what  the  opinion  of 
the  reader  may  be,  but  for  my  part  I  always  look 
with  a  sort  of  veneration  at  such  vast  productions 
of  nature ;  and,  I  think,  that  where  they  can  be 
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onamentiil,  it  ia  little  less  than  sacnl^  to  ([ertroy 
tliian*  Nevertheleiss,  as  I  was  infonned  by  a  £riend 
of  mine  vrho  went  ronnd  with  me,  these  giants  of 
the  forest  will  in  a  short  time  be  cut  down,  for 
fire^woofL 

TI^  Museum  at  Cincinnati,  though  small,  is  very 
interesting  to  a  loter  of  natural  history.  All  the 
sp^eimens  are  very  neatly  arranged.  I  remarked, 
among  a  great  many  remains  of  the  mammoth,  one 
fiiort  superb  tusk  eight  feet  and  a  half  long,  of 
iMofUidiiing  thickness,  imd  in  an  admirable  state  of 
praservation.  Among  a  great  variety  of  fossils,  of 
wlndi  there  is  a  fine  oollection,  was  a  large  and 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  precious  opal,  formed 
in;  a  piece  of  petrified  woodw 
«  Mn  D'Orfeuil,  one  of  the  prqirietors  di  the  Mu 
seum,  has  been  engaged  in  some  researches  on 
Plarasitical  insects^  He  possesses  a  most  powerful 
micrdscope^  and  has  made  a  vast  number  of  most 
beautiful  coloured  drawings ;  I  never  indeed  have 
aeen  insects  so  Well  painted^  The  work  would  be 
ioa  expensive  to  publish  in  AmericiH  even  if  ar^ 
tists  could  be  found  capable  of  engraving  the  draw- 
ings ;  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  so  curious  a  work 
should  not  be  made  pubUc.  Mr.  IXOrfeuil  has 
found  parasitical  insects  on  every  caterpillar,  but- 
terfly, beetle,  &c.  &c.,  which  he  has  examined ;  and 
the  reader  will  perhaps  find  some  consolation,  in 
being  informed,  that  every  flea  that  bites  him,  is« 
in  all  probability^  sufl^ring  himself  from  some  little 
tormenter. 
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The  college  is  tolerably  built,  but  is  not  likely 
to  be  well  attended  until  better  regulations'  are 
established.  I  was  present  at  a  lecture,  and  was 
much  shocked  at  the  want  of  decorum  exhibited  by 
the  student!^,  who  sat  down  in  their  plaids  and 
cloaks^  and  were  constantly  spitting  tobacco^juice 
a^ut  the  room. 

While  I  was  at  Cincinnati^  a  public  ball  wM 
given  at  the  principal  hotel.  It  was  managed  by 
a  certain  number  of  patrons^  chosen  for  that  pur- . 
pose»  and  no  person  was  admitted  unless  he  had 
recmved  an  invitation  &om  one  of  them.  As  I 
waH  anxious  to  see  how  such  affairs  were  conducted 
in  the  Western  States,  I  felt  much  obliged  to  the 
politeness  of  a  young  lawyer  who  procured  me  an 
invitation.  I  must  confess  I  was  much  sn^ 
prised  to  find  every  thing  so  well  arranged.  .  T}ie 
baU<*ix)oin  was  very  spacious,  and  the  music  toler- 
ably good.  Neatly  100  persons  were  present; 
and  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  ladies  could  hardly 
have  been  excelled  in  Europe. 

The    dances  were  entirely   cotillons:    indeed 
feareely  any  thing  else  is  danced  throughout  the 
,  United  States.  A  very  handsome  supper,  which  was 
well  served  up,  terminated  the  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

« 

BIO  BONE  LICK — ^BACKWOODS — VINCBNNES. 

I  QUITTED  Cincmnati  with  regret,  as  I  had 
been  introduced  to  some  very  pleasant  young  men, 
from  whom  I  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and 
attei^tion. 

Having  left  my  own  horse  at  Louisville,  I  hired 
a&otlw,  and  crossing  the  river  into  the  State  of 
Kelitudcy,  took  the  road  to  Big  Bone  Lick.  This 
eeletoited  spot  is  situated  cm  a  small  stream  that 
runs  into  the  Ohio»  and  is  fifty  miles  distant  by 
water,  and  twenty-one  by  land,  from  Gndnnati. 
The  road  to  it  is  through  a  wild  and  wooded  coun^ 
try ;  though,  indeed,  I  ought  rather  to  call  it  path-^ 
way  than  road,  for  it  is  very  narrow,  and  in  many 
places  somewhat  difficult  to  find,  as  it  is  crossed 
by  several  others.  The  lick,  or  spring,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  natural  basin,  through 
which  runs  the  little  stream,  called  Big  Bone  Creek. 
The  hills  forming  this  basin  are  high,  and  covered 
with  forest.  The  disagreeable  smell  emitted  by 
the  water  is  very  sensibly  perceived  at  a  great  dis* 
tance.  The  following  is  from  an  account  of  it 
published  by  Dr.  Drake  of  Cincinnati. 

"  The  waters  of  Big  Bone  hold  in  solution,  be- 
sides common  salt,  the  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  a  few  other  salts  of  less  activity,  but 
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no  iron.  They  ^ffoxi  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur- 
ated hydrogen  gas,  ivhieh  Ib  constantly  escaping  ia 
bubbles.  From  their  effects  on  sulphates  of  eop- 
per,  they  appear  obviously  to  contain  a  certain  por** 
tion  of  g^ic  acid,  whidi  is  no  dobbt  furnished 
by  tl|e  vegetable  uiatter^;  through  whidi  the  w^tem 
rm.  The  springs  a^  situated  neajr  the  twamth 
tion  of  the  back-water  of  the  Ohio,,  and  eotm^ 
quently  at  4  point,  where  great  quantities  of  tifigs 
and  leaves,  (uiost  of  which,  £rom  the  nature  of  the 
sunroicnding  forests,  are  of  oak,)  are  brought  down 
by  the  current  and  deposited.  The  temperatwr^ 
of  the  water  ji^  ^7^ ;  the  taste  and  mnell  sulphu^* 
reous»  and  very  oflfecwsive/'  •  > 

The  bottom,  v^enee  ihe  spring  rises,  19  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  marie,  beneath  which  is  a  bed 
of  very  stiff  adhei^ve  blue  day.  In  this  blue  day 
are  foui^  the  homes  of  the  mammoth,  mixed  with 
an  innumerable  quaatity  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
deer,  of  elk^  wd  of  a  vety  large  spedes  of  dk.  The 
skull  of  this  last  animal  di^rs  somewhat  &om  that 
(^  the  hi^oa,  or,  as  it  is  errcmeously  called,  the  buf*- 
&I0,  an  animal  which,  in  fact,  does  not  exist  any* 
where  in  die  whole  continent  of  America.  Hafda 
of  t^ese  Insons,  as  also  of  dk,"^  could  be  seen  not 
forty  years  ago  in  Kentucky ;  and  prodigious  nuair 
bers  of  them  still  range  in  tiie  prairies  of  the 


♦  Some  oi  these  animals,  which  are  very  oommom^  I  have 
seen  exhibited  in  London,  under  the  ridiculous  n^me  of  the 
Wapeti. 
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souri  and  the  Arkansas,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Mexico. 

All  the  bones  found  in  the  blue  clay,  are  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,,  and  have  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  become  petrified.  After  itevere 
rain,  when  the  stream  washes  away  a  little  of  the 
exterior  marie,  thousands  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
the  JGonaller  animals  are  exposed  to  view,  and  not 
unfrequently  some  of  those  of  the  mammoth. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  there  having  been  a 
very  heavy  fall  of  rain  just  before  I  arrived,  that 
I  was  enaUed  to  pick  up  about  four  inches  of  the 
point,  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  tusk  of  this 
enormous  animal.  The  Ixxies  found  here  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Siberian  or  Eturopean 
mammoth. 

The  vast  quantities  of  other  bones  and  teeth 
sticking  out  from  the  clay  is  quite  extraordinary : 
and  it  is  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  most  of  the  mammoth  bones  are  found  Inroken: 
How  indeed  oould  such  enormbus  tudcs  and  thigh 
bones  have  been  thus  injured  ?  It  would  require  a 
strong  man  with  a  sledge  hammer  to  break  them  at 
present ;  and  how  also  could  these  apparent  remains 
of  a  Prae-Adamite  world  have  been  mixed  with 
such  myriads  of  smaller  bones?. and  why  should 
they  all  have  been  deposited  in  this  particular  spot? 

I  have  heard  several  theories,  but  alL  of  them 
highly  unsatisfactory ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
the  lover  of  the  marvellous  will  probably  have  re- 
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oDurse  to  the  old  Indian  tradition ;  which^  thou^ 
I  am  afraid  few  swoans  will  adopt  it,  I  wiU  relate 
as  it  waa  delivered  to  8<Hfie  gentlemen  by  an  old 
chief  :-*-^^  In  andent  times,"  said  the  Indian^  **  a 
herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the  TShg 
Bone  Lick,  and  b^an  an  universal  destruction  dT 
the  bears,  deer,  elk,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals, 
which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians* 
The  Great  Spirit  above,  looking  down  and  seeing 
this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning, 
descended  on  the  earth,,  seated  himself  on  a  neigh- 
bouring  mountain,  on  a  rock  whare  his  seat  and 
the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  visible,  and  hiu*led  his 
bolts  among  them,  until  the  whole  were  slaughter- 
ed, excepting  the  big  bull,  who  presenting  his  fore- 
head to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but 
missing  one  at  length,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ; 
whereon,  turning  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  finally,  over  the 
great  Lakes,  wh^e  he  is  living  to  this  day."  * 

I  am  astonished  that  smne  lover  of  natural  his- 
tory does  not  search  and  dig  near  this  spring ;  for 
I  Imve  not  the  least  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
for  the  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  com- 
plete skeleton  of  the  Antediluvian  monarch  of  car- 
nivorous animals  might  be  obtained.  This  is  & 
great  desideratum,  as  at  present  no  perfect  one  is 
to  be  found  in  any  collection.     The  only  attempt 

*  JeSbrmm^s  Note^  on  Virginia. 
K  2 
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thAt  hfes  bte^eti  made  WAS  by  ti  Hr.  Ooftdrth,  a  very 
^cletitifici  but  very  poor  ttiaH)  who  expended  nearly 
all  his  little  propeity,  amounting  to  a  few  hundred 
dolkrs,  iii  digging  near  the  I3pring«  Here  he 
obtained  sueh  a  va6t  quantity  of  the  bones,  teetli, 
and  tufikfi  of  the  mammoth^  as  to  fill  seventeen 
veiry  large  chests^  from  whieh^  no  doubt,  move  than 
<ttfficient  to  complete  an  entire  skeleton  might  have 
been  selected* 

Unfortunately  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
i96rtain  Englishman,  called  Ashe,  who  tangfat 
'Ftvnch  for  e  time  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  name 
trif  Arville.  This  is  the  same  man*  who  afterwards, 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  knew  him  at 
Cincinnati,  published  three  volumes  of  Travel$^ 
which  have  become  in  America  ^dmost  ]^overbiaI, 
for  their  extraordinaty  and  gratuitous  lies*  Now 
this  Mr.  Ashe  persuaded  Dr.  Goibrlli  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  bones  to  New  Qrlmas,  fnmi 
whence,  if  they  could  not  be  «old  dieM  to  ad- 
vantage, he  might  transport  them  to  EitrApe. 
^r  doing  this  he  was  to  have  a  large  iSmxt  fX 
the  ph^ts.  But  poor  Dr.  Goforth  neviHr  heaid 
anything  i^iobe  of  the  bones ;  and  ai  it  ia  very 
generally  asiserted,  that  Ashe  took  tbmi  to  Eittnj^ 
and  sold  them  for  a  fairge  sUm  of  money,  thifi 
i^tory  has  found  its  way  into  n^et  of  the  woriu^ 
that  give  any  a^ocount  of  the  OhS^  <»*  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cincinnati. 

But  conversing  with  Mr.  DXWfeuil,  one  of  the 
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proprietarii  of  the  Ctneiiiiiati  Museum,  he  iu&ntted 

me  that  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  when  the  hoftm 
were farouyht tothat plaea/  '  There  Ashe,  getting 
into*aoine  pecununry  embarrassment,  pledged  them 
to  a  Monsieur  fiainet  £)r  several  himdred  dollars^ 
and  then  set  out  for  En^and.  Mr*  D'Or&uil 
added^  that  as  the  seventeen  chests  o£  bones  wou 
very  heavy  and.  bulky,  they  were  deposited  ixt  ft 
warehouse,  in  which  tliey  were  unfortunately  de* 
stvoyed,  during  a  coaflagiyttton  that  took  place 
soon  afterwM^ds. 

Every  naturalist  should  visit  this  interesting 
spot,  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  eall^, 
the  Grave  of  the  Mammoth.  For  my  pairt  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  with  what  horror  I  should  )iave 
passed  through  tlie  forest,  when  these  huge  cemt^ 
vorous  monsters  stalked  about  in  its  ;u)litudfiB* 
How  little  in  those  days  could  naked,  savage  man, 
(if  indeed  he  was  in  existence,)  have  deserved  the 
name  of  Lord  of  the  Creation ! 

The  water  of  the  d^ief  spring  rises  copiously 
from  a  large  hollow  tnmk  of  a  tree,  which  has 
been  thrust  into  the  earth  directly  over  it.  This 
water  is  beautifully  dear,  but  its  bubbles  emit  the 
offeftmwe  smell  above  mentioned.  Before  the  water 
has  run  into  the  creek,  it  assumes  a  black  faiky 
ftj^pearance ;  deposits  a  kind  of  white  sediment 
upon  all  the  bones  and  pieces  of  wood  exposed  to 
it;  and  reminds  one,  bo^  by  its  smell  and  ap^ 
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ppMrmnr,  of  the  find  itrnkhy  water  Ihat 
film  a  IdtdieB. 

Great  mnahria  of  OpaMons  aie  canght  b  the 
aRSods  nUdi  sumMDid  the  npamg.  Thm  caaiaai 
animal  is  eaten  I7  ]iiaiij»  and  esteemed  a  dAeaqr. 
It  is  always  very  fiit;  and  ^  possnm  ht  and  ham 
mongr''  is  a  finromite  disii  with  Wesinm  and 
Simlliptn  negioes.  I  had  seieial  tmcs  reaoiied  ta 
taate  a  pieee  of /kiitfMB,  haiii^  beat  aamrad  that 
it  was  as  good  as  jaaagjigi  bnt  just  befiaefwt- 
tia^  a  moEsd  into  my  month,  the  thoiight  of  the 
amnairs  kng»  naked,  pnensile  tail,  was  snre  ta 
my  stomadL 

When  the  Opoonnn  is  panned,  and  findait 
eao^e,  itdiams  death;  and,  nntil  stnn^  a  blow 
neady  sufficient  ta  IdDl  it,  will  aDoiw  itsdf  ta  he 
taken  up,  thrown  down,  or  kidced  ofcr,  as  if  wtdiy 
dead.  Henee  it  is  aeonmion  aiyii^ia 
when  any  one  is  fretpndii^  or  countttfeit  _ 
he  is  ^  playing  poasam.'* 

During  the  snmmer  miBith%  people  fiom  Cin- 
cinnati occaaonaDy  rent  to  ISg  Bone  lick,  ta 
dnnk  the  watei^  which  are  Tcry  eScacion%  par- 
ticnhofy  hi  cntaneoos  cooBplaintL  To  winmsaa 
date  tibese  lisitOR^  there  is  a  rooaqr,  and  tnleuMy 
eoBi^iitahle  taTein^  kept  by  a  Genend  TiUngste. 

I  must  here  remaik  dnt  in  the  Western  Slatei^ 
the  taTem  keepets  are  aD  eonaUenhle  Inaded 
prepriet«Nt$;  and  as  thejr  hare  gmtaBf  n  great 
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number  of  friendfi  and  acquaintances,  are  m^n.c^ 
considerable  influence. 

Now  the  militia  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  officers,  and  consequently  the  eleetim 
very  often  &lls  upon  the  tavern  keeper  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Indeed  I  have  rarely  stopped  ftt 
a  tavern,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  or  Illinois, 
without  finding  that  the  landlord,  although  clothed 
from  top  to  toe  in  buckskin,  and  not  remarkably 
clean,  was  at  least  a  captain,  and  generally  a 
major  or  colonel.  An  European  however,  must 
not  hold  these  men  in  derision ;  for  beneath  the 
rough  exterior  of  these  American  officers,  one 
often  finds  a  man  of  considerable  information  and 
abilities.  Moreover  they  are  well  adapted  to  com- 
mand the  militia  who  serve  under  them ;  and  in 
these  immense  forests,  where  every  tree  is  a  fort, 
the  backwoodsmen,  the  best  sharp  shooters  in  the 
world,  constitute  the  most  formidable  military 
force  imaginable.  At  any  rate  an  Englishmaii 
must  not  laugh  at  this  profusion  of  military  rank ; 
for  when  in  Canada,  I  found  colonels  and  generals, 
even  more  plentiful  than  in  the  United  States. 

From  Big  Bone  I  followed  the  windings  of  the 
little  creek,  till  I  came  to  a  small  log  cabin  on 
the  Imnks  of  the  Ohio ;  and  as  I  could  not  hear  of 
any  steam-boat  descending  the  river,  I  determined 
to  proceed  in  the  first  Ark  that  passed.  I  soon 
hailed  one,  put  off  from  the  shore  in  a  canoe,  and 
having  got  on  board,  found  that  tlxe  vessel  was 
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bound  foi*  New  Orleans,  and  laclett  with  horses^ 
fowls,  iron  castings,  apples,  whiskey,  &c. 

t  had  often  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Ken- 
tucky boatmen^  whose  maimers  ai*e  notoriously 
it^h.  I  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  drink  whiskey 
with  them ;  but  whi^n  they  found  ihai  I  was  will- 
ing to  conform  to  their  customs^  they  treated  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  civility.  The  description 
usually  given  of  these  men>  and  of  which  they 
are  rather  proud,  is,  that  they  hie  ^^  half-horse^ 
half^alligator,  with  across  of  the  wild  cat** 

At  New  Orleans,  where  many  boats*  crews  meet 
together^  they  ate  the  terror  of  all  the  peaceable 
inhabitants.  Their  fevourit^  boast,  when  intoxi- 
cated, is  as  follows : — ^*  I  have  the  best  rifle,  the 
best  horse,  and  the  prettiest  sister  of  any  man  in 
the  world;  whoever  denies  it  must  fight  me.** 
This  occasions  numerous  battles ;  and  should  any 
one  interfere  and  attempt  to  stop  the  tumult,  they 
would  instantly  fall  upon  the  unfortunate  peace- 
maker, saying,  **  Stranger,  I  see  you  want  to 
quairrel :  I  am  your  man." 

I  found  one  passenger  already  on  board.  He 
had  originally  been  the  owner  of  the  Ark ;  but 
had  sold  it  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cady,  who 
was  now  the  master.  After  floating  down  twenty- 
two  miles,  we  lauded  at  the  little  village  of 
Vevay,  where  I  and  my  fidlow  passenger  accom- 
|mnied  the  master  of  the  boat  to  the  only  tavern. 

Here,  as  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  meal,  and 
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Cftdy  had  gone  out  td  try  and  dkipose  of  fail 
ca&titigs^  the  innkeeper  took  my  fellow  passenger 
aside,  and  I  overheard:  the  following  convent 
tion: — 

"  Sir^'  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  your  rela- 
tions,  and  know  them  to  be  respectable  honest 
people :  I  therefore  wish  to  do  you  a  service.  I 
know  the  man  to  whom  you  have  isold  your  boat. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  rascals  alive.  He  19  a 
thief,  forger,  coiner,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  is  bad.  I  would  advise  you  to  secure  your 
money  and  leave  him,  or  at  all  events  to  look  very 
sharp  to  yourself  for  there  is  nothing  he  will  not 
be  guilty  of,  if  it  siut  his  purpose.** 

Thia  conversation  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
me  :  I  went  to  the  boat,  brought  away  my  saddle* 
bs^s,  and  wished  Mr.  Cady  good  bye,  apparently 
to  his  great  disappointment,  as  he  pressed  me 
very  much  to  go  on  with  him/  The  man  to  whom 
the  tavern  keeper  gave  this  friendly  warning^ 
communicated  it  to  the  boatmen,  who  w«re  by 
no  means  the  villain's  friends ;  but  as  they  thought 
they  were  more  than  a  match  for  him,  deter- 
mined to 'proceed. 

I  was  not  sorry  that  I  had  remained  behind,  £sr 
the  delay  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Ck^ny  of  Swiss,  who  bad  given  to  the  village  the 
name  of  thdir  European  abode.  They  have 
planted  scmie  very  good  vineyards,  which  they  kee^ 
in  excellent  order ;  but  probably  owing  to  tiie  tK^ 
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tmt^  ricbness  of  the  soil,  the  wine  is  bat  poor 
stuff;  vary  different  firom  the  good  Vin  de  la  Cdte 
I  have  drank  at  the  original  Vevay,  on  the  border 
of  the  Lake  of  Greneva. 

Some  of  these  Swiss  have  built  very  good 
brick  houses,  which  appeared  considerably  more 
tidy  than  those  of  their  American  nei^bours. 
They  told  me  they  had  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  fevers  and  sickness,  and  many  of  them 
wished  themsdves  back  again  at  their  native 
mountains,  which,  however  barren,  are  at  any  rate 
healthy. 

After  remaining  here  two  days  I  eiffbarked  in 
another  small  flat  boat.  The  men  in  it  vrere  by 
.no  means  so  rough  as  those  I  had  lately  encoun- 
tered; nevertheless,  after  I  had  rowed  in  the 
evening  to  keep  myself  warm,  they  ever  aftar^ 
wlurds  considered  me  as  a  usefiil  hand,  and  when 
it  came  to  my  tunf ,  even  at  night,  they  would 
wake  me  up,  with  ^  C!ome,  stranger,  it  -  is  now 
your  turn  to  row  a  little." 

As  we  approached  Louisville,  I  was  astoniriied 
at  the  noise  made  by  the  rapids.  During  the  night, 
and  when  we  were  six  miles  off,  I  heard  them  so 
distinctly,  that  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the 
boatmen,  I  felt  a  little  uneasy,^  knowing,  that  if 
we  were  carried  down  them  without  a  pilot,  aei* 
ther  the  boat  n<Mr  its  inmates  would  ever  be  seen 
again.  As  I  fared  very  badly,  and  was  very  un* 
oomfortdide  in  my  voyage  down  the  river,  I  was 
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ddighted  to  find  myself  again  at  LonMnriUe. 
Here  I  met  %he  person  wbo  had  been  my  compa- 
nion in  the  other  boat  He  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
rascal  of  a  master,  who  had  robbed  him  of  400 
ddlars^  the  same  evening  he  left  Vevay,  and  had 
escaped  during  the  nighty  whish  happened  to  be 
very  dark. 

After  remaining  quiet  a  few  days  to  recover 
fiiom  my  fatigue,  I  mounted  my  hoiise,  rode  down 
to  the  ferry  below  the  rapids,  and  crossing  the 
Ohio,  proceeded  on  my  journey  to  the  West 

After  the  Very  hsurd  frost,  which  came  on  just 
as  I  left  Frankfort,  there  had  been  several  days' 
rain,  the  usual  cCommiencement  of  winter  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  roads  in  Indiana  were 
almost  impassable,  even  on  horseback.  The  day 
after  I  crossed  the  river,  the  frost  again  set  in ;  and 
the  roads  becoming  worse,  I  could  with  difficulty 
jHTOoeed  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  betwera 
son-rise  and  sun«>set ;  having  to  walk  a  great  part 
of  the  way,  leading  my  horse  by  the  bridle.  The 
frost  had  followed  the  rain  so  immediately,  that 
the  drops  were  frozen  on  all  the  trees,  whidi  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  appeared  loaded  with 
diamonds,  and  as  I  rode  through  the  forest,  put 
me  in  mind  of  tile  gem-bearing  trees  in  the  beaur 
tifttl  tale  of  Aladdin.  i 

At  Greenville,  a  collection  of  straggling  calnns^ 
I  stopped  at  a  house  kept  by  a  Mr.  Porter,  a  mtai 
from  the  New  England  States.      This  tavern. 
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though  small,  was  without  exception  tYi^moA 
dean  and  com&rtable  I  had  ever  been  in  sineei  I 
crossed  the  Alleghanies.  Whenever  indeed  yea 
'Stop  at  the  house  of  a  New  Englander,  you  are 
certain  to  receive  more  attention,  and  to  find  every 
thing  deaner  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  in  a 
tavern  kept  by  a  Southern  or  Western  man. 

The  Western  Americans,  ;and  partioulaiiy  those 
of  Indiana,,  are  more  rough  and  unpolished  in 
their  manners  than  those  of  any  country  i  ever 
travelled  in. 

Occasionally,  a^r  a  long  day's  ride^  when  I 
have  arrived  cold  and  tired  at  the  house  where  I 
intended  to  stop,  I  have  dismoimted,  walked  in, 
md  upon  finding  the  master,  and  perhaps  one  of 
his  sons,  seated  by  the  fire,  I  have  addressed  him 
with,  ^  Sir,  can  I  stay  at  your  house  tonight,  and 
hftve  some  supper  for  myself  and  food  for  my 
horse  ? "  and  then  he  has  just  turned  his  head 
round,  and  without  rising,  has  said,  ^  I  reckon 
you  can,**  Upon  further  inquiry  where  I  could 
put  my  horse,  my  host  has^VepUed,  **  There  is  a 
stable  behind  the  house."  I  have  then  had  to  rub 
down  and  feed  my  own  horse. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  this  after  riding  all 
day,  do  not  know  how  disagreeable  it  is.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  certain  that  no  kind  of  indvility 
wms  intended.  All  the  people  living  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  being  nearly  equal  in  point  o(  wealth 
and  education  (wilii  little miougfaof  dlhei^y  are  not 
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accustomed  to  show  One  anc^her  any  attention^  and 
theiefbre  extend  the  same^ant  of  ceremony  te  kht 
strangers  who  may  chance  to  come  to  their  h^Hisea* 
Besides^  in  these  wild  parts,  there  is  of^  a  ^Bs* 
tanee  of  ten  or  fifte^  miles  between  eadi  eabui, 
even  on  the  chief  roads ;  and  off  the  roads^  a^  peiw 
son  might  travel  fifty  miles  without  sedng  my 
habitation  whatsoever.  A  man,  thereforCj  who  9^ 
ceives  a  traveller  in  his  houses  aiid  gives  lum  a 
bed  and  food,  considers  with  justice,  that  he  confers 
a  fiivour  <»i  his  guest,  even  though  he  charge  some 
triiSe  for  his  hospitality.  For  let  any  one  imagiaie 
the  alternative  of  dther  sleeping  out  in  a  ^edld 
night,  without  any  thing  to  eat,  or  of  staying  in 
a  Ic^  cabin,  by  a  good  blazing  fire,  with  plenty  of 
renbon^'Steaks  and  comf-cake !  Surely  the  traveller 
must  acknowkdgi^  lliat  the  paying  about  the 
value  of  eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings,  by  no 
meai»3  cancels  the  obtigation  which  he  ovros"  to 
the  landlcNnL 

In  speaking  of  the  houses  rt  which  I  istopped^ 
«£ter  crosiing  the  Ohio,  I  make  use  of  the  word 
Tavern;  bnt  let  not  the  English , reader  be  misled 
bv  a  word ;  fi)r  thtere  is  not  one  of  these  fcaveros 
tiiat  deserves  to  be  compared  to  the  common  sort 
of  oinr  public  houses.  I  have  often  laughed  to  m^ 
fixed  upon  a  miserable  log  cabin,  a  ron^h  Sign,,  on 
which  has  been  painted  ^  Washington  Hotel,'*  « 
some  such  high  sounding  name,  though  the  imue 
piabaUy  contained  imly  on^  ^r  at  saott  oaiijr  two 
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rooms.  Generally  however,  both  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  there  is  no  Sign  at  all.  A  traveller 
enters  without  scrapie  any  house  near  the  road 
Side,  and  breakfasts,  or  stays  all  night,  even  if  the 
owner  does  not  profess  to  keep  a  tavern  :  for  eveiy 
one  is  glad  to  have  a  stranger  stop  with  him,  as 
it  gives  him  an  oj^rtunity  of  hearing  some  news, 
and  also  brings  him  in  a  dollar  or  so,  if  he  chooses 
to  aeeept  any  thing  for  his  hospitality. 

Owing  to  the  great  rise  of  the  water,  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  crossing  Blue  River,  over  which 
there  was  neither  bridge  nor  Yerry ;  and  though 
swimming  on  horseback  is  not  unpleasant  in  warm 
weather,  I  do  not  myself  think  it  particularly 
agreeable  during  a  hard  frost.  But  I  fortunately 
discovered  some  men  with  a  canoe,  in  which  I 
crossed  over,  taking  off  my  saddle  and  saddle  bags, 
and  obliging  my  horse  to  swim. 

Near  this  are  some  pretty  extensive  **  Barrens." 
The  Americans  apply  this  term  to  those  tracts  of 
laiid^  which,  being  covered  with  low  shrubs  and 
brushwood,  much  resemble  what  we  call  in  Eng- 
land ^  Copses."  The  country  beyond  Blue  River,  is 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  thick  forest.  This 
grows  upon  a  limestone  formation ;  and  in  con- 
sequoice,  the  whole  country  abounds  with  pits  and 
caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. From  these  caverns  great  quantities  of 
saltipetre  have  been  obtained. 

I  now  came  to  a  large  stream,  called  ^*  Sinking 
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River,"  which  flows  undiar  ground  for  the  distanoe 
of  nearly  ten  miles.  When  there  has  been  a  very 
heavy  fidi  of  rain,  and  the  water  cannot  find  rooniL 
to  pass  under  ground,  llie  overplus  runs  in  * 
channel  above,  and  joins  the  river  again  where  it 
rises  from  the  earth.  This  upper  channel  by  no 
means  follows  the  course  of  the  subterraneous  one» 

The  road  passes  over  the  upper  channel,  which  is 
pretty  deep,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  had  fallea  only  five  or  six  days  before, 
was,  when  I  crossed  it,  neaiiy  dry. 

At  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  I  stopped 
one  night  at  the  house  of  a  man  called  Byrom. 
He  was  of  the  sect  of  Methodists  called  New 
Lights,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency, 
and  absolute  necessity,  of  good  woirks.  (I  may 
lament  en  passant  that  all  sects  do  not  agree  in 
this  pindple.)  Byrom  was  a  very  devout  man, 
and  before  going  to  bed  invited  me  to  prayers. 
Accordingly  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  which 
he  commented  upon;  and  then,  in  chorus  with 
the  whole  family,  sung  a  hymn.  He  told  me  that 
he  considered  this  way  of  condudmg  the  evening 
an  indispensable  duty.  Indeed,  I  have  several 
other  times  observed  the  same  custom  in  the  Wea- 
tern  States. 

A  few  miles  from  Mr.  Byrom's,  at  a  place  called 
French  Lick,  is  a  very  large  pigeon  roost.  Several 
acres  of  timber  are  completely  destroyed,  the 
branches,  even  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body. 
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\xkng  torn  off  by  the  myriads  of  pigeons  that  settle 
on  them.  Indeed,  the  first  time  I  saw  a  flight  of 
these  birds,  I  really  thought  that  all  the  pigeons 
in  the  woiid  had  assembled  together,  to  make  one 
oommdn  einigraticm.  These  pigeons  do  a  great 
ikal  of  mischief;  for  as  they  clear  immense' tracts 
of  forest,  of  all  the  mast,  acorns,  &c  numbers  of 
the  hogs,  which  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  are  in 
consequence  starved  to  death. 

When  crossing  a  small  stream,  the  day  after 
leaving  B3rrom's,  I  saw  a  large  flock  of  beautiful 
green  and  yellow  parroquets.  .  Those  were  the  flrst 
I  had  met  mtii ;  and  as  they  were  very  tame,  and 
allowed  me  to  come  dose  to  them,  I  got  off  my 
horse,'  and  stopped  a  short  time  to  admire  them. 
I  afterwards  saw  numbers  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
flats  of  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi,  &r  this  beauti- 
ful bird  apparently  delights  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  stieams. 

*  Before  arrivihg  at  Hindostan^  a  small  village 
c^  the  East  Fork,  of  White  Rivcr^  the  country  be- 
conaes  very  hilly ;  and  being  on  that  aeodunt  thinly 
settled,  abounds  with  game  of  all  descriptions. 
Some  idea  may  be  fotmed  of  \he  iOnuidance  of  it. 
fioni  the  price  of  venison  at  tibis  plaoe»  ai^  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  haunch  will  bring  only  20  cents 
(about  Is.  9d.  sterling),  c^  the  value  of  25  cents,  if 
tlie  hunter  will  take  powder,  lead,  or  goods.  The 
shopkeepers  who  buy  the  haimches,  the  only  parts 
of  ^  deer  that  are  thought  worth  sdling^  cure 
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and  dry  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Scotch  do  their  mutton  hams,  and  then  send  them 
for  sale  to  Louisville  or  New  Orleans.  These  dried 
venison  hams,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  good 
eating. 

The  two  young  men  who  ferried  me  over  the 
river,  had  just  returned  from  a  hunting  excursion. 
They  had  only  been  out  two  days;  and  not  to  men- 
tion a  great  number  of  turkeys,  had  killed  sixteen 
deer  and  two  bears,  besides  wounding  several 
others.  The  bear  is  much  more  esteemed  than 
the  deer ;  first,  because  his  flesh  sells  at  a  higher 
price ;  and  secondly,  because  his  skin,  if  a  fine 
large  black  one,  is  worth  two  or  three  dollars. 

I  was  stopped  for  three  days  at  the  West  Fork 
of  White  River,  owing  to  the  ice,  which  was  of 
such  a  thickness,  and  came  down  the  stream  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ferry- 
boat to  cross. 

In  these  thinly  settled  countries,  if  a  traveller 
be  detained,  or  if  he  wish  to  stop  a  day  or  two  to 
rest  his  horse,  he  can,  if  either  a  sportsman  or  a  na- 
turalist, find  abundant  amusement.  Gro  to  what 
house  I  might,  the  people  were  always  ready  to 
lend  me  a  rifle,  and  were  in  general  glad  to  accom- 
pany me  when  I  went  out  hunting.  Hence,  in 
addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  I  had,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  Backwoodsmen, 
and  with  the  difficulties  and  hardsMps  which  are 
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undffi'gone  by  all  the  first  settlers  of  a  new  oountry. 
I  found  I  had  imbibed  the  most  erroneous  ideas, 
from  seeing  none  of  the  inhabitants,  but  those 
wh^,  living  by  the  road  side,  were  accustomed  to 
receive  money  from  travellers,  and  sometimes  to 
charge  as  much  for  their  coarse  fare,  and  wretched 
accommodations,  as  would  be  paid  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  the  utmost  comfort  a  tavern  can  afibrd. 
I  therefore  considered  all  the  people  a  sordid  aad 
imposing  set.  But  when  I  began  to  enter  into 
the  company  of  the  Backwoodsmen,  quite  off  the 
roads,  and  where  a  traveller  was  seldom  or  never 
seen,  I  found  the  character  of  the  settlers  quite  dif- 
ferent ftom  what  I  had  supposed.  In  general  they 
werc  open  hearted  and  hospitable,  giving  fiieely 
whatever  they  had,  and  o^n  refusing  any  recom- 
pense. It  is  true  they  always  treated  me  as  their 
equal ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  sort  of 
real  civility  in  their  behaviour,  which  I  have  afbeia 
looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

In  the  Backwoods,  pork,  or  as  they  call  it  hogs- 
flesh,  together  with  venison  and  hommony  (IxHled 
Indian  com),  was  my  usual  fare,  and  a  blanket 
or  two,  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  nay  bed ;  but  I 
was  amply  compensated  for  this  want  c£  luxuries 
by  a  degree  ef  openness  and  hoq[>itality,  wfaio{i 
indeed  the  most  fastidious  could  not  but  have  ad- 
mired. Thus,  en  going  away,  my  host  has  some- 
timcfs  accompanied  me  four  or  five  miles,  in  &riex 
to  put  me  in  the  track  leading  to  the  road. 
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butary  stream  that  joins  the  Ohio  from  the  west. 
Its  own  principal  tributaries  are  White  River, 
Little  Wabash,  Embarrass,  Big  and  Little  Eel 
Rivers,  Tree  Creek,  Ponce  Passau,  or  Wildcat, 
Tippecanoe,  and  Massissiniway. 

The  Wabash  flows  through  a  rich  and  level 
country,  which  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  and 
in  which  cotton  has  of  late  been  raised  successfully. 

On  the  Wabash  are  the  towns  of  Harmony^ 
Vincennes,  and  Terre-haute,  besides  several  others, 
which,  having  only  been  lately  erected,  contain, as 
yet  few  inhabitants. 

This  river  forms,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  boundary  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  During 
the  spring  of  the  year,  it  is  easily  navigated  by 
flat  boats,  as  far  as  450  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio ;  and  craft  drawing  only  two  <k 
three  feet  water,  may  ascend  it  as  far  as  Vineennes 
at  almo^  any  season. 

It  is  not  till  the  traveller-  has  crossed  the 
Wabasb,  and  advanced  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  he  can  see  any  of 
the  large  "Prairies,"  of  which  there  are  raanv  feik 
tile  ones  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  river.  Thesb 
Prairies,  as  their  name  denotes,  are  large  openoi 
tracts  of  natural  meadow,  covered  with  luxuriant 
and  rank  grass,  and  destitute  of  trees  or  even  shrubs. 
There  are  no  hills  in  them,  though  some  have  a 
gently  undulating  surface. 

I  intended  to  have  remained  a  few  days  at  Vin- 
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eettnes,  but  the  Mowing  cbcutdBtatte^  drdte  ihe 
away  the  n^xt  morning. 

A  Missouri  planti^,  attended  by  tWo  slateft^  a 
man  aiid  woman,  w^  tirATeiUng  to  St.  Louis,  in  ii 
Ismail  wheeled  carriage!  i^alled  a  '^  Dearbc^^"  and 
had  stopped  at  Vincennes  to  irest  his  hordes.  Now 
the  day  before  I  i^rriTOd,  both  his  i^lares  had  iHh 
aWiiy.  Trying  to  travel  all  night  wheil  neiirly 
barefooted,  the  ^  mail  had  both  his  ^eet  so  teTt^i^ly 
frost  bitten^  that  hi^  eotild  Hot  t)roeeed.  Conse- 
quently he  Was  otrertdken  by  toiiie  people  siHit  after 
him  by  his  master,  and  was  brotlght  back  to  Viil^ 
cennes  the  yery  et^ing  after  my  toivid.  When 
I  got  up  ieiatly  the  n^lEt  moriiiiig^  1  saw  th@  ^eOf 
old  slave,  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the  kiteh^^ 
with  a  heavy  ehaiu  padlocked  round  both  his  legs. 
A  man  from  North  Carolina,  who  had  ridden  ill 
company  with  me  from  Whit^  Rivc^,  Where  h^ 
had  been  delayed,  came  into  the  room  lit  %e  same 
time  I  did ;  and,  although  a  slave  holder  himself, 
Waa  touched  with  compassion  lEit  seeing  the  tni- 
serable  state  of  this  did  negt^.  Having  ptocUfed 
tiie  key,  he  took  off  one  of  the  pitdlodis,  aiid 
desired  the  unhappy  being  to  eoiUe  towards  the  fire; 
in  order  to  warm  his  frdst-bittett  1^  and  feet, 
which  were  much  swollen^  tod  wer^  no  doubt  iteiy 
painfrd.  The  poor  dave  was  so  lamfe  be  eoiild 
hardly  move,  but  managed  to  eoihe  and  At  doWh 
by  the  hearth.  The  Carolinian  then  ^d  to  hiiH^ 
''  You  h«v»  eMmnittod  tt  gteat  erini^,  as  yott  must 
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be  well  ai^are^^hoW  came  jroil  to  do  it  ? "  The 
ne^  replied^  ^*  Master,  I  ftm  an  old  man^  upu 
wards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  dud  I  hare  beeu  all 
my  life  in  bondi^e.  Several  white  men  tdld  me^ 
that  as  this  was  a  free  State^  if  I  ectald  run  away  I 
shoidd  be  free;  dnd  you  know  master !  i^hat  a 
temptatioh  that  was^  I  thought  if  I  coidd  spend 
my  few  remidiiing  da^id  in  fi'eedom^  I  shodld  ^ 
happy/'  But^  replied  the  Oai^plinian^  ^^  YoU  were 
a  fool  to  run  away ;  you  know  ydu  ar^  mueh  better 
o£P  as  a  slaVe^  than  if  jrou  wejte  free."  **  All ! 
master,"  said  the  poor  old  negro,  "  No  one  knows 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  but  he  who  wears  it.'* 

Just  at  this  time,  in  came  the  master  o£  the 
slave,  and  after  swearing  a  terrible  oath  that  he 
would  punish  him,  desired  him  to  go  and  get 
ready  the  carriage.  The  poor  old  man  answered 
that  be  was  in  too  great  pain  even  to  stand  up- 
right. -Upon  this  the  brute,  saying,  "  I  will  make 
you  move,  you  old  rascal,"  sent  out  for  a  "  cowhide." 
Now  the  sort  of  whip  called  by  this  name  is  the 
most  formidable  one  I  ever  saw.  It  is  made  of 
twisted  strips  of  dried  cow's  skin ;  and  from  its 
weight,  its  elasticity,  and  the  spiral  form  in  which 
the  thongs  are  twisted,  must,  when  applied  to  the 
bare  back,  inflict  the  most  intolerable  torture. 

The  wife  of  the  tavern  keeper  coming  in,  atd 
hearing  that  the  negro  was  going  to  be  flogged, 
merely  said,  "  I  would  rather  it  had  not  been  on 
the  Sabbath."    For  my  part,  I  thought  it  signified 
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very  little  upon  what  day  of  the  week,  such  an 
atrocious  act  of  wickedness  was  committed;  so  after 
trying  in  ™in  to  obWn  .  relation  rf  d>e  punU,. 
ment,  I  called  for  my  horse,  determined  not  to 
hear  the  cries  of  the  suflFering  old  man.  Yet  even 
when  I  had  ridden  far  from  the  town,  my  imagina- 
tion, still  pictured  to  me  the  horrors  that  were 
then  heing  performed ;  and  I  should  have  thought 
myself  deficient  in  human  kindness,  if  I  had  not 
cursed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  every  govern- 
ment, that,  by  tolerating  slavery,  could  sanction  a 
scene  like  this. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIRKBECK's   settlement. — EMIGRATION. 

From  Vincennes,  I  turned  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  cross  White  River^  below  the  junction  of  its 
two  Forks,  and  proceed  through  Princetown  and 
Harmony,  to  Birkbeck's  English  settlement  at 
Albion. 

The  road,  or  rather  path,  to  the  ferry  on  White 
River,  runs  chiefly  through  low  flat  Barrens,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  Prairie.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  bank,  I  found  the  ice  running  so  thick,  and 
in  such  very  large  cakes,  that  the  boat  could  not 
cross.  Some  men  with  a  drove  of  hogs  had  al^- 
ready  waited  there  two  days,  and  the  ferryman 
said  that  I  had  very  little  chance  of  being  able  to 
cross  for  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  not  for  a  week. 
I  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  country,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  so  as  to  meet  the  Wabash  just 
above  its  junction  with  White  River. 

Upon  inquiring  of  the  ferrymen,  if  there  were 
any  house  in  the  neighbourhood  at  which  I  could 
stop,  they  informed  me  that  there  was  only  one^ 
which  belonged  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had 
lately  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country.  **  But 
although,"  said  one  of  them,  ^'  I  am  certain  he 
does  not  keep  open  house,  yet  perhaps  as  you  are 
a  stranger,  he  will  allow  you  to  stay  there  to^ 
night." 
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As  it  was  getting  late  I  determined  to  lose  no 
time,  and  accordingly,  after  a  ride  through  the 
woods  of  about  two  miles,  I  found  myself  at  the 
settlement. 

The  house,  which  was  of  a  much  better  descrip- 
ti<to  than  any  I  had  ktely  seen.  Was  situated  on  a 
jg&nile  rift^^  overlooking  the  river,  and  surrounded 
Mllh  ft  l&tge  sjiac^  of  cleared  land.  I  dismounted, 
ifiid  ^pon  openitig  th^  door  Wai^  delighted  to  see 
six  or  seven  men  in  Highland  bonnets,  sitting 
Mitfad  a  bla^ng  he.  I  mentlotied  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  wiis  a  dtranger^  and  should  feel  much 
obliged  to  him  for  a  night's  lodging  for  myself 
tad  my  hoiise  i  upon  which  he  imnlediately,  With 
the  genuine  hospitality  I  have  so  oft^  experienced 
ih  his  native  land^  said  that  I  Was  Welcome  to 
May  thete^  md  to  partake  of  whatever  bis  house 
ftfibtded. 

He  .had  left  Perthshire  at  the  head  of  twenty 
of  bis  countrymen,  and  had  fi^ed  himself  on  this 
t^  i  and  although  he  had  only  been  here  eight 
months,  had  already  plit  eveiy  thing  into  very 

good  order. 

My  fare  Wsus  sumptuous,  compared  to  what  it 
had  been  for  some  time  past ;  and  moreovet  I  had 
B  ^od  bed  to  sleep  in^  With  a  pair  of  fine  elean 

I  aiii  partietdar  in  noticing  this  luxury,  because 
if  was  only  in  tWo  other  places  that  I  enjoyed  it, 
tluritig  the  whole  of  my  travels,  in  the  States  of 
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Indiana^  Illitiois^  add  Missourit  In*  g^n^;  iJbte 
beds  wete  altogether  without  sheets;  And,  the 
bl^ikets  had  probdbly^  since  their  maiiuftfCrfw^ 
nerer  experienced  the  renovating  effects  of  a^good 
washiiig.  Sometimes  indecid  there  would  bfe'ime 
sheet,  and  occasionally  two;  but  dcianlin^iss.  in 
this  particular  I  had  almost  despaired  o£ 

Many  of  toy  eountrymen,  because  thejf  have 
not  met  with  mtiieh  eomfott  in  these  out  of  tiii^ 
way  places,  have^  upcm  thdr  return  home^moit 
unjustly  and  tidiculotu^y  imputed  th^  same'  w^uaf 
of  oomfdrt  to  every  part  of  the  United  States^ 
But  let  lis  consider,  that  from  Yilicenn^s  to  Loilia* 
villa  is  a  distance  df  130  miles^  and  thdt  fe)tt 
thence  to.  Washington,  by  th^  ordinary  route  up 
the  Ohio  river  akid  through  Wheeling  isf.TSl 
miles :  so  that  one  of  these  delicate  travellefs 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  abus^  &e  whole  Itf 
Great  Britain,  becaiise  he  might  me^t  with  bad 
aecommodation  in  the  Orkneys.  Moreover,  woods 
are  not  cut  down,  and  good  inns  estftbUshed^  in  A 
day^  nor  even  a  year)  and  he  who  tsannot  put  up 
with  some  in(k)nvenienc^  wUl  do  well  to  avoid 
travelling  in  a  new  country;* 

This  settlement  is  in  a  beautiful  situation^  (Etur^ 
rounded  by  fertile  land ;  but  alas !  it  has  shared 

*  In  many  places  where  I  have  met  with  execrable  accom-* 
modation^  future  travellers  will  find  good  inns :  for  the  whole 
coilntrjr  is  to  rapidly  improving,  that  Whitt  is  true  of  the 
BackWeodft  tttie  year  eeaaeft  to  he  so  the  tmt. 
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tihe  fate  of  all  the  neighbourhood  with  r^ard  to 
fitness ;  two  of  the  emigrants  having  died,  and 
8e?eial  others  being  very  ill.  I  went  away  in  the 
mornings  after  receiving  an  invitation  from  my 
worthy  host  to  repeat  my  visit  if  I  should  ever 
p;»8  again  in  that  direction. 

The  path  from  hence  to  the  Wabash,  lies  through 
a  thickly  woooded  country,  abounding  in  game. 
I  expected  to  have  had  much  difficulty  in  crossing 
tile  river ;  for  though  there  was  a  ferry  boat,  it 
bad  been  drawn  ashore  and  was  frozen  to  the 
g]:;oiind.  ^Fortunately,  however,  I  found  a  man 
going  over  in  a  flat  boat  with  some  cattle.  The 
Wabash  just  above  had  closed  up  and  frozen  over, 
so  that  here,  where  the  stream  was  very  rapid,  there 
was  little  or  no  floating  ice.  After  crossing,  I  rode 
along  the  right  bank  to  Palmyra.  This  most 
dirty,  miserable  little  village  was  once  the  county 
town  of  Edward's  County,  Illmois;  an  honour 
which  it  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
healthiness  of  Albion. 

After  stopping  t  night  at  Palmyra,  I  proceeded 
along  a  road  which  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
which  was  very  difficult  to  find.  About  two  miles 
before  arriving  at  the  Bon-pas  river  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  worst  swamps  I  ever  passed  through. 
I  can  form  no  idea  of  its  length ;  but  it  is  full 
two  miles  broad  where  the  road  crosses  it.  At 
the  Bon-pas,,  five  miles  from  Albion,  I  found  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to 
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travellers,  as  they  would  otherwise  often  have  to 
swim  the  stream,  both  the  banks  of  which  are 
steep  and  sUppery. 

On  arriving  at  the  far-famed  settlement  of 
Albion,  I  found  that  it  by  no  means  merited  all 
the  abuse  I  had  heard  of  it  in  England.  The 
town  is  indeeed  small ;  but  has  at  any  rate  a  very 
pleasing  appearance,  as  Contrasted  with  most  of 
those  in  the  Backwoods. 

I  was  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  and 
Mr.  Flowers.  They  both  have  large  houses.  That 
belonging  to  Mr.  Flowers  is  a  peculiarly  good  one, 
and  is  very  well  fiurnished.  One  room  in  parti- 
cular was  carpeted,  and  contained  a  nice  assent- 
ment  of'  books,  and  a  pianoforte ;  all  luxuries  of 
great  rarity  in  these  remote  districts.  The  initis 
a  well-built  brick-house,  and  might  have  been 
made  very  comfortable ;  yet,  although  kept  by  an 
Englishman,  it  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
an  English  inn;  but,  on  the  contrary,  partakes 
largely  of  those  of  the  Backwoods ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  as  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  ev^i  to  the 
Americans.  I  staid  here  several  days  without 
having  clean  sheets. 

While  at  Albion  I  read  all  the  books  and  re- 
views that  had  been  written  both  for  and  against 
this  settlement.  One  traveller  describes  it  as  an 
earthly  paradise,  another  as  a  miserable  unhealthy 
swamp ;  the  truth  is  about  midway  between  these 
extremes. 
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Albion  is  situated  im  a  dividing  ridge,  as  it  is 
called,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  little, 
from  those  of  the  Big  Wahash.  On  this  account 
it  is  more  healthy  than  most  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  though  it  is  not  at  all  times  free  from 
the-  prevalent  autumnal  disease — an  ague,  aecom* 
panied  with  fever.  The  year  I  was  there  the  set- 
tlement had  been  remarkably  healthy  {  which  suvt 
prised  me  the  more,  as  wh^^v^  else  I  had  tea-« 
veiled,  the  people  complained  of  ilIne8^. 

Album  and  Wanborougfa,  ci  which  Albion  is 
by  much  the  most  thriving  little  village,  are  ^bout 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  each  oth^,  and 
border  on  the  fine  tract  of  land  called  the  Bnglidi ' 
Prairie.  All  the  Prairies  in  tiie  neighbourhood 
of  ^Albion  are  remarkably  beautifril.  These  large 
natural  meadows,  when  i^ot  too  extensive,  semind 
one  of  a  nobleman's  park  in  England.  Surrounded 
by  ferest,  which  juts  out  into  them  in  points,  aad 
oficaslon$.lly  diversified  with  clumps  and  belts  of 
wood,  they  form  a  most  agreeable  prospect,  es^n 
dally  after  one  has  passed  through  such  an  inter- 
minable wildaness  of  trees. 

Albion  seems  to  be  greatly  in  want  of  goad 
water ;  for  though  many  wells  have  been  dug,  in 
which  this  most  necessary  article  has  been  foimd, 
yirt  the  village  itself  is  still  without  an  ample  sup^ 
ply  during  the  dry  season. 

The  settlement  has  be^i  considerably  benefitted 
by  having  been  lately  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
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oounty  seat ;  and  it  wil},  no  doubt,  same  day  or 
otha*,  become  a  place  of  importance. 

The  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  are  increaisii^ 
in  magnitude  and  number.  The  year  I  was  there 
the  settlers  had  exported  produce  for  the  first  tima 
The  way  they  effected  this,  was  by  loading  several 
flat  boats  with  com,  flour,  pork,  beef,  sausages^ 
&c.,  and  floating  them  down  the  Wabash  into  the 
Ohio,  and  from  thence  down  the  Mississipi  to  New 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  1,140  miles.  Vh» 
mere  length  of  this  navigation  proves  that  the 
settlement  is  capable  of  great  eflbrts.  But  the 
grand  objection  is  the  genera}  unhealthiness  of  the 
neighbouring  country ;  far  if  the  Illinois  were  as 
healthy  as  England,  it  would  soon  equal,  or  even 
surpass,  all  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  written  in  its 
favour. 

One  of  the  principal  iqducements  to  settle  at 
Albion,  ii[i  preference  to  any  other  place  in  thiJ 
State,  is,  that  th^e  is  a  very  cleva:  English  Sur* 
geon  there,  who,  having  had  a  regular  education 
under,  Abemethy,  and  walked  the  Hospitals  in 
London,  must  be  a  great  acquisition  to  ^milies  im 
the  neighbourhood.  Pen^ns  who  have  not  visited 
the  Western  Stajtes  cannot  have  any  idea  of  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine. 
A  young  man,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  a  year  ef 
two  in  the  shop  of  some  ignorant  apptheeary,  er 
at  the  most,  after  a  very  superficial  course  of  stujdy 
at  some  school  or  college,  is  cptitled  to  cure  (or 
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rather  kill)  all  the  unhappy  Backwoodsmen  who 
may  apply  to  him  for  advice.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  all  as  harmless  in  their  practice  as 
Dr.  Elnathan  Todd,  a  person  described  in  the 
Pioneers,  an  American  Novel,  and  whose  charac- 
ter, drawn  to  the  life,  gives  a  good  idea  of  one  of 
these  physicians.  Indeed,  to  become  a  doctor  in 
the  Backwoods,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  cabin 
containing  50  or  100  dollars'  worth  of  drugs,  with 
a  board  over  the  door,  afHrming  that  this  is  Dr. 
M.  or  N's  '*  Store." 

What  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  settling  at  Albion,  was,  that  there 
were  two  parties  who  were  in  open  hostiUty  with 
one  another,  and  whose  eternal  prosecutions  ena- 
bled two  lawyers,  even  in  this  small  settlement,  to 
thrive  upon  the  dissensions  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Flowers  was  the  person,  against  whom  the 
greatest  indignation  of  the  opposite  party  was 
pointed ;  but,  although  I  was  at  the  time  informed 
of  their  mutual  grievances,  yet  I  have  since  so 
entirely  forgotten  them,  that  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  say  which  party  was  in  the  right.  I  must 
confess,  however,  I  was  greatly  mortified  at  seeing 
these  foolish  people,  after*  having  left  their  coun- 
try, crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  travelled  1000  miles 
into  the  wilderness,  quarrelling  with  one  another, 
and  making  each  other^s  situation  as  disagreeable 
as  possible.  The  hostile  parties  do  not  even  speak ; 
and  thus  the  respectable  inhabitants,  who  might 
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constitute  a  vcfry  pleasant  little  society,  are  entirely 
kept  apart  from  one  another. 

The  lower  class  of  English  at  Albion,  that  is, 
the  common  labourers  and  manufacturers,  have,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  very  much  d^nerated ;  for  they 
have  copied  all  the  vices  of  the  Backwoodsmen, 
but  none  of  their  virtues— drinking,  fighting,  &c., 
and,  when  %hting, '  ^^  gouging  "  and  biting.  In 
England,  if  two  men  quarrel,  they  settle  their 
dispute  by  what  is  called  ^*  a  stand-up  fight."  The 
by-standers  form  a  ring,  and  even  if  one  of  the 
combatants  wish  it,  he  is  not  permitted  to  strike 
his  fallen  antagonist.  This  is  a  manly,  honour- 
able custom,  which  the  people  of  England  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of.  But  fighting  in  the 
Backwoods  is  conducted  upon  a  plan,  which  is  only 
worthy  of  the  most  ferocious  savages.  The  object 
of  each  combatant  is  to  take  his  adversary  by  sur- 
prise; and  then,  as  soon  as  he  has  thrown  him 
down,  either  to  ^^  gouge  "  him,  that  is,  to  poke  his 
eye  out,  or  else  to  get  his  nose  or  ear  into  his 
mouth  and  bite  it  off.  I  saw  an  Euglisliman  at 
Albion  who  had  a  large  piece  bitten  out  of  his 
under  lip.  Until  I  went  into  the  Backwoods,  I 
could  never  credit  the  existence  of  such  a  savage 
mode  of  fighting.  I  believe  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  once  customary  in  Lancashire ;  but 
it  has,  since  the  days  of  pugilism,  been  totally  ex- 
ploded.    This  abominable  practice  of  gouging  is 
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the  greatest  defect  in  the  character  of  the  Baok« 
woodsmen. 

With  regard  to  Mn  Birkbeck's  letters,  every 
one  who  has  ktely  been  at  the  settlement,  must 
allow,  that  the  description  he  has  given  ^of  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  is  somewhat  exug-* 
gerated.  But  I  also  believe,  that  every  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Birkbeck,  must  be  perfectly  convinced 
that  his  exaggerations  were  unintentional ;  and  this 
I  am  sure  would  be  granted,  even  by  those  who 
have  found  to  then:  cost,  that  it  is  much  more  diffi. 
cult  to  increase  one's  capital  in  Illinois  than  in 
England. 

When  Mr.  Birkbeck  first  arrived  in  this  State» 
land,  and  particularly  produce,  bore  a  much  higher 
price  than  it  does  at  present.  Hence  this  Gentle- 
man, being  rather  an  enthusiast,  and  viewing  only 
the  bright  side  of  things,  described  the  country  in 
a  manner,  which,  even  at  the  time,  was  not  lite-* 
rally  correct.  But  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  from  an  annual  expenditure  of  33,000,000 
dollars  to  13,000,000,  combined  with  the  opening 
of  so  much  new  territory,  and  with  other  fortuit* 
ous  circumstances,  has  now  reduced  the  western 
farmers  to  great  distress.  Indeed  the  agricultu- 
rists of  all  the  Western  States  have  suffered  nearly 
as  much  as  the  same  dass  of  people  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Mr.  Birkbeck  has  participated  in  the  gene- 
ral  calamity,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  does  not 


pMsest  is  mtiny  ddllam  at  liiis  ttoment^  as  he  dU' 
pounds  sterling  whai  he  left  England.  But  fat 
thb»  which  was  his  misfortune^  and  not  his  fiittlti 
he  has  been  greatly  and  unjustly  calumniated  in 
several  puUieations. 

I  must  however  beg  to  be  understood^  that  I  by 
no  means  advise  my  ooimtrymen  to  emigrate  to 
AUnon^  or  indeed  to  any  other  place  whatsoever^ 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  any  one^ 
vfho  has  even  a  i»tMpect  of  making  a  decent  liveli- 
hood in  England,  would  be  a  fbol  and  a  ma^bnat 
to  remove  to  the  Illinoiis. 

To  a  &mily-man,  who  finds  his  property  and  his 
(comforts  daily  diminishing,  without  any  prospeetof 
their  changing  for  the  better,  the  English  settle- 
ment may  be  an  object  worth  attending  to ;  though, 
for  my  own  part,  should  I  ever  be  obliged  to  emi«- 
^ate  (which  I  trust  in  heaven  will  nev^  be  the 
case),  I  should  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  to  Canada,  or  Bmnsylvania^ 
for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

A  bachelor  has  no  business  in  the  Backwoods ; 
for  in  a  wild  country,  wh^e  it  is  abnost  impossible 
to  hire  assistanoe  of  any  kind,  either  male  or  fe-*- 
male,  a  man  is  thrown  entirely  upon  himself.  Let 
any  one  ilnagine  the  unoomfortableness  of  inhabit^ 
ing  a  log-cabin,  wheie  one  is  oUiged  to  cut  wood^ 
ckan  ^e  rodm»  cook  one's  victuals,  &c.  &c.  without 
any  assistance  whatsoevt^;  and  he  will  then  feel  the 
situatiOa  of  many  unhappy  young  men^  who  have 
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come  to  this  settlement,  even  from  London,  and 
quite  by  themselves.  To  a  family-man  the  case  is 
different!  When  isolated  from  the  veorld,  as  every 
one  must  expect  to  be  who  goes  to  the  Backveoods, 
he  has  an  immense  resource  in  domestic  enjoy- 
' mentis,  and  particularly  in  the  care  and  education 
of  his  children.  How  different  from  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  a  log-cabin  in  this  most  solitary 
country! 

But  even  the  married  emigrants  cannot  be  per- 
fectly happy.  How  often  have  I  observed  the 
love  of  their  native  land,  rising  in  the  hearts 
of  those  of  my  exiled  countrymen,  whom  I  have 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  this  vast  continent ! 
When  I  have  spoken  to  them  of  England,  and  par- 
ticulary  if  I  had  been  in  the  countries  or  villages 
where  they  once  dwelt,  their  eyes  have  glistened, 
and  their  voice  has  been  almost  choked  with  grief. 
Many  a  one  has  declared  to  me,  that  it  was  with 
the  most  heart-rending  anguish,  that  he  determined 
to  abandon  his  home  and  his  relations.  But  what 
could  he  do  ?  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face.  Many 
a  one  has  told  me,  over  and  over  again,  that  were 
the  tithes  and  poor-rates  taken  away,  or  were  they 
even  only  diminished  so  that  he  could  make  a  shift 
to  live,  he  would  return  to  his  native  land  mth  the 
most  unfeigned  joy. 

I  recollect  that  some  time  after  this,  I  met,  at 

Harmony  in  Indiana,  one  of  our  fine  English  yeo- 

.  men  who  had  emigrated  with  a  considerable  sum 

r  money.    He  told  me  that  the  desire  of  return- 
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ing  home  had  of  late  preyed  so  much  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  would  have  gone,  but  for  the  receipt 
of  some  letters  that  stated  the  terrible  agricultural 
distress  in  England.  ^*  If,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  could 
only  make  shift  to  live  at  all,  I  would  certainly  go 
back  immediately.  My  old  woman  is  pining  to  re- 
visit her  relations  and  her  long  lost  home,  and  she 
entreats  me  to  return,  if  even  we  should  work  fot 
our  daily  bread.  I  have  been  making  arrangements, 
and  have  even  sold  most  of  my  stock  ;  but  now  this 
letter  tells  me  I  could  not  live.  I  have  but  little 
money,  and  if  I  could  not  rent  sl  farm  upon  which 
I  could  gain  a  subsistence,  I  should  at  last  become 
a  pauper.  It  is  only  the  shame  of  this  that  de- 
tains me  here.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  hasty  step  I  took  in  leaving 
my  country ;  but  the  fear  of  losing  my  all  drove 
me  away." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  mysteries  of 
government ;  but  I  am  sure  no  one  could  have 
heard  this  man,  and  could  then  have  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  said  that  he  sincerely  believed, 
the  happiness  of  the  English  people  was  properly 
attended  to.  Can  it  be  politic,  setting  aside  all 
thoughts  of  justice,  to  drive  away  the  hardy  pea- 
sant by  depriving  him  of  his  well-earned  pence? 
And  to- whom  is  this  money  given  ?  To  sinecur- 
ists,  who  are  often  already  enormously  rich,  and  to 
churchmen,  whose  primates  live  in  a  state  of  more 
than  princely  luxury,  and  the  aggregate  of  whose 
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rerennes  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
protestant  dergy  in  the  whole  world.  Surely  we 
my  say  with  OoMisniith  ^ 


^  Prinoea  and  lords  xaay  flourish^  or  maj  lade» 
A  breath  can  make  them^  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry^  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  de6tro3red  ean  never  be  supfdied." 

Supposing  a  man  intends  to  emigiate,  he  should 
eontrast  the  good  with  the  had,  and  will  thCT>  from 
his  own  sentiments,  he  able  to  detennine  what 
course  to  take.  A  man  in  England  enjoys  num"* 
berless  little  comforts  whidi  he  does  not  appreciate. 
Moreover,  with  moderate  temperance^  he  has  the 
certainty  of  enjoying  good  health.  But  when  he 
goes  to  the  Backwoods  of  America,  he  has  every 
thing  to  do  for  himself ;  he  has  a  difficulty  even 
of  obtaining  shoes,  clothes,  &c. ;  and  he  then  he» 
gins  to  call  luxuries  what  he  once  oomsidered  cmly 
as  necessaries.  He  lives  in  a  log^^eabin,  cut  off  as 
it  were  from  the  world,  and  in  all  probability  suf* 
fers  from  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  country. 
As  to  the  specious  accounts  and  calculations^  that 
he  is  to  increase  his  capital,  and  make  his  fertime ; 
so  &r  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  if  he  once  invest 
his  money  in  land,  he  is  compelled  to  remain,  out  of 
inalnKty  to  dispose  of  it  Money  and  land  are  sot, 
as  in  England,  convortible ;  and  it  often  happens, 
that  land  in  the  Backwoods^  caniici  be  dispoaed  cf 
at  any  price. 
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Nef erthelessr,  I  must  allow  that  emigratioii  offers 
some  great  advantages.  In  the  United  States  a 
man,  instead  of  renting  a  farm,  can,  for  a  mall 
sum  of  money,  become  a  respectable  landholder. 
He  wiD  no  longer  be  pestered  every  quarter-day, 
for  rent,  and  tithes,  and  poor-rates.  There  is  in^ 
deed  a  land-tax,  but  it  is  so  trifling  that  it  may 
be  left  out  of  any  calculation,  not  being  annually 
more  than  one  farthing  per  acre.  The  emigrant 
becomes  here  independent :  he  is  even  conindered 
as  a  member  o£  the  great  political  body ;  for,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  after  residing  six 
months  he  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  by  becoming  a  citizen,  is  eligible  to  any 
office  or  place  in  the  whole  United  States,  President 
only  excepted.  Though  the  gain  of  the  colonist 
be  but  small^  his  mind  is  at  ease.  His  fortune 
cannot  well  diminish,  and  with  moderate  industry 
may  slowly  increase.  At  all  events  he  can  look 
forward  without  anxiety  to  the  establishment  of  his 
family. 

As,  however,  every  one  views  things  in  a  difierent 
light,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  all  persons  in- 
tending to  emigrate,  to  visit  the  country  before 
they  move  their  families  to  it.  Indeed  it  is  a  duty 
which  the  emigrant  owes  them,  to  see  the  place  he 
intends  to  remove  them  to.  The  whole  expense 
of  a  journey  from  England,  even  to  Illinois,  and 
back  again,  might,  by  taking  a  steeiage  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  be  easily  included  in  100/. ; 
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a  sum,  which  a  man  with  even  a  small  capital  could 
not  grudge,  in  so  momentous  a  concern  as  that  of 
emigrating.  I  have,  moreover,  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  100/.  would  he  well  laid  out,  even 
should  he  afterwards  determine  to  emigrate.  By 
going  through  the  country,  he  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  several  States,  and  could  judge 
which  would  best  suit  his  ideas  of  comfort  and 
profit.  He  would  inform  himself  accurately  about 
the  life  of  the  American  farmers,  and  about  the 
value  of  land  as  connected  with  the  healthiness  of 
its  situation,  and  of  its  proximity  to  a  market  or  a 
navigable  river.  He  should  also  inform  himself 
concerning  the  methods  of  cultivation  ;  for  it  must 
be  considered,  that  although  an  English  farmer 
may  know  very  well  how  to  raise  wheat  and  oats, 
he  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  culture  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  particularly  of  Indian  com,  which  is 
the  grand  staple  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  of  which  500  bushels  are  raised  for 
every  bushel  of  any  other  grain.  Indeed  most  of 
the  small  Backwoods  farmery  do  not  cultivate  any- 
thing else. 

If  four  or  five  families  from  the  same  part  of 
England  wish  to  emigrate,  they  would  do  well  to 
send  first  of  all  one  of  their  own  number,  a  poor 
man,  but  upon  whom  they  could  rely.  His  jour- 
ney would  cost  much  less  than  100/. ;  perhaps  only 
50/. ;  for,  on  arriving  at  the  other  side  the  water, 
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he  might  travel  on  foot,  and  yet  go  as  far  in  three 
days  as  a  horseman  would  in  two. 

By  adopting  such  a  plan  the  emigrant  may  be- 
come independent  of  books,  which  at  most  are  but 
fallacious  guides ;  every  one,  in  his  views  of  a 
strange  country,  being  influenced  more  or  less  by 
his  fcmner  mode  of  life. 

A  poor  man  would,  I  think,  if  wiUing  to  work, 
live  more  comfortably  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
or  in  Pennsylvania,  than  in  the  Illinois ;  but  then 
he  could  not  so  easily  become  an  independent 
landholder. 

There  is  one  dasi^  of  people,  however,  whom  I 
must  on  no  account  dissuade  from  emigration,  I 
mean  the  poor  Irish.  Never,  in  all  my  travds, 
have  I  seen  any  set  of  people  who  are  so  wretched 
as  these.  The  poorest  Swiss  or  German  peasant, 
is  rich  and  well  off  compared  to  them.  Persecuted, 
and  put  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith ;  obliged,  when  almost  starving, 
to  stint  themselves  in  food,  in  order  to  support  a 
religion  they  abhor ;  living  on  roots ;  often  not  hav- 
ing enough  even  of  these ;  and  probably  not  tast- 
ing bread  or  meat  once  a  year ; — surely  such  men 
cannot  but  find  any  change  advantageous.  I  verily 
believe,  that  the  poorer  dass  in  Kerry  are  no  better 
off,  and  no  more  civilized,  than  when  Ireland  was 
fhrst  conquered  by  Eaxl  Strongbow.  If  they  could 
emigrate  en  masse,  they  would  become  superior 
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beings ;  and  I  would  stf  cmgly  advise  every  one  of 
them,  who  possesses  the  means  of  getting  to  the 
sea-side,  to  w<»:k  or  heg  his  passage  over,  and  go 
where  he  may,  so  that  at  all  events  he  may  qnit 
his  native  island*-*that  den  of  human  wretehedness. 

Before  c<meluding  the  suhject  of  «nigratioii,  I 
must  say,  though  with  hitter  feelings  of  legret, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pee^le  of  the  Illinois 
to  constitute  themselves  a  slave-holding  State.  So 
powerful  is  avarice,  and  so  weak  is  patriotism,  that 
many  inhabitants,  to  whom  I  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, acknowledged  that  it  would  ultimately  be  a 
gmt  curse  to  the  State ;  but  this  was  indifferent  to 
them,  as  they  intended  going  away.  These  wretdbes 
think,  that  if  their  State  can  be  made  a  shve  state, 
inany  of  the  wealthy  southern  planters  will  emi- 
grate to  ity  and  that  thus  the  price  of  land  will  be 
increased.  As  they  wish  to  sell  theirs,  many  will 
on  that  account  vote  for  slavery. 

Now  the  present  constitution  of  lUihois  (Art  6.) 
says :  **  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  this  State,  other- 
wise than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  be^n  duly  convicted ;  nor  shall 
any  male  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  nor  female  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant, 
under  any  indenture  hereafter  made,  unless  such 
person  shall  enter  into  such  indentture  while  in  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bonft 
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Me  oonfiideratimis  received,  chc  to  be  received,  for 
their  service.**  * 

The  l^slatiire  of  Illinois  meeta  cmly  once  in 
two  years;^  and  by  the  constitutioiny  if  any  alten^ 
tion  be  required,  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  kgis* 
latnre,  in  whidi  the  ][HX>position  for  an  alt^rartion  is 
brought  foarward,  is  to  advise  the  people  to  enable 
the  next  l^aiature,  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
whole  State,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  said 
alta^tion.  In  order  to  give  this  advie^  there  must 
be  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  I  grieve  to  say,  that 
when  I  was  there  this  majority  had  been  obtaiMd. 
As,  however,  the  Convention  cannot  be  called  for 
two  years^  th^e  k  some  little  hope  that  the  emi* 
grants  from  the  Northern  and  New  Eng^nd  States, 
who  are  all  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  may  in- 
crease so  as  to  make  head  against  the  proposition. 
There  is  also  some  little  chance,  that  the  Greneral 
Government  of  the  United  States  m%  as  it  ought, 
interfere.  Neither,  however,  el  these  chances  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  very  great. 

Those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  this  eon- 
venti<m,  are  the  men  who  have  come  from  the 
slave^holding  States.  On  their  success  in  getting 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  oi  the  legislature,  the 
Conventionalists  assembled  at  two  or  three  pnbKc 
dinners,  at  which  they  drank,  among  other  toasts, 

*  Vide  that  excellent  little  work  "  Constitutional  Law/* 
published  at  Washington^  which  comprises  the  constitutions  of 
all  the  States. 
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"  The  State  of  Illinois — give  us  plenty  of  negroes , 
a  little  industry,  and  she  will  distrihute  her  trea- 
sores.**  "  A  new  constitution^  purely  republican^ 
which  may  guarantee  to  the  people  of  Illinois  the 
peaceable  enjoymient  of  all  species  of  property ^ 

What  mortified  me  the  most,  was  to  find  that 
many  of  the  English  at  Albion  were  in  favour  of 
this  iniquitous  plan.  Sirnie  few  indeed  of  the 
more  respectable  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  Birkbeck 
and  Flowers  have  even  declared,  that  should  it  be 
carried  into  effect,  they  will  leave  the  State.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  are  sincere.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  miscreants,  who 
have  fled  from  their  own  country,  to  avoid,  as  they 
tell  you,  the  tyranny  of  tithes  and  taxes,  and  who 
have  yet  no  hesitation  in  giving  their  vote  for 
merciless  personal  slavery,  and  the  consequtot 
entailing  of  endless  misery  and  degradation,  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  men.  It  is  the 
conduct  of  such  unprincipled  wretches  as  these, 
that  gives  a  handle  to  the  serviles  of  Europe  to 
declaim  against  liberty,  by  showing  that  there  are 
some  men  utterly  imworthy  to  enjoy  it.  It  always 
annoyed  me  that  any  person  in  a  free  country 
should  uphold  slavery ;  but  I  felt  it  doubly  mor« 
tifying,  to  discover,  that  among  such  wretches,  there 
were  Englishmen. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


cat's  FERBY — THB   PRAIRIES  ^-MISSISSIPPI — HARMONY. 


Upon  leaving  Albion,  I  determined  to  "  strike" 
the  road  leading  to  St.  Louis  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  by  taking  a  North-west  course  of  about 
forty  miles  across  the  country.  The  road,  or  trace 
as  it  is  more  prq)erly  called,  leading  to  Cat's  Ferry 
on  the  Little  Wabas]^,  is  through  a  wild  country, 
and  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find.  For  a  consi- 
derable distance  it  runs  through  some  beautiful 
little  Prairies,  which  appear  to  be  very  fertile,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  lofty  stalks  of  Indian 
com,  which  continue  standing,  during  the  winter^ 
round  the  cabin  of  occasional  settlers. 

In  travelling  through  these  Prairies,  every  one 
must  be  struck  with  the  vast  number  of  a  species 
of  grouse,  called  "  Prairie  Fowls.**  These  very 
much  resemble  the  Scotch  grouse,  both  in  colour, 
and  in  being  feathered  to  the  feet ;  but  are  some** 
what  larger.  They  differ  however  in  this  parti* 
cular,  tiz.  that  when  disturbed,  they  will  settle 
upon  a  fence  or  tree, .  if  any  be  near*  They  ^xit 
delicious  eating,  and  are  killed  in  great  numbers 
by  the  unrivalled  marksmen  of  this  country.  After 
driving  up  a  flock  of  these  birds,  the  hunter  ad- 
vances within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  raises  his 
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long  heavy  rifle,  and  rarely  misses  striking  the 
bird  on  the  head.  I  have  witnessed  over  and  over 
again  this  surpriiung  aocuraey,  and  have  fired 
away  numberless  pounds  of  lead  in  trying'  to  imi- 
tate it,  but  without  success.  I  contented  myself 
therefore  with  shooting  the  birds  in  the  body,  by 
Whii^  I  rather  tore  and  spoilt  them.  Bat,  however 
difficult  I  found  it  to  hit  a  bird  anywhei^  with  a 
•ingle  ball,  the  Backwoodsmen  regarded  my  uti- 
sportsmanlike  shooting  with  as  much  contempt,  as 
one  of  our  counbry  squires  feels,  when  a  cockney 
shoots  at  a  cotey  of  partridges  on  the  ground. 

I  have  seen  at  one  tim^^  several  hundreds  of 
Ptmirie  fowls  in  a  flock.  They  would  affiMrd  excellrat 
i|M)rt  to  any  mie  who  could  procinre  a  smootb*bored 
gttn*^*^n  article,  which,  imless  brought  to  Albion  by 
the  English  settlers,  is  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lUindis.  If  a  person  with  this  sort 
^f  gun  were  an  adept  in  shooting  flying,  he  might 
easily  kill  a  hundred  birds,  or  even  more,  in  a 
day.  But  shooting  flying  is  an  art  wholly  unknown 
td  the  Backwoodsmen.  Indeed  I  have  i^ten  been 
amused,  when  speaking  to  them  upon  this  subject, 
to  see  with  what  scepticism  they  have  recaved  my 
accounts,  gravely  asking  me,  whether  I  really 
meant  that  any  one  with  a  double-barrelled  gum 
could  Idll  two  Inrds  on  the  wing,  one  after  the 
others 

On  these  occasions  I  have  been  asked,  when 
they  discovered    what  country  I  bdanged  to^ 
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whether  it  Were  really  true,  that  a  man  in  £ng^ 
land  might  not  kill  deer,  if  he  found  them  in  a 
forest.  They  were  much  astonished,  and  sddooi 
gave  me  full  credit,  when  I  told  them,  that  hot 
only  a  man  might  not  kill  deer^  but  unless  he 
pdsseftled  laUd  of  a  certain  value,  and  were  also 
provided  with  a  license,  he  could  not  kill  even  the 
partridges  and  pheasants  which  lived  upon  his  own 
wheat  Such  flagrant  injustice  appeared  to  theni 
impossible;  and  I  was  sometimes  obliged  'to 
explain,  that  the  English  game-laws  are  the  r^ 
mains  of  a  Feudal  oppression  which  formerly 
punished  the  killing  of  a  hare  by  deaths  whi]« 
homicide  coidd  be  atoned  for  by  a  fin6« 

While  I  was  passmg  through  a  point  of  wo6d 
running  into  one  of  the  Prairies^  two  racoons^  whd 
had  come  out  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather,  ran  up  i 
small  tree,  so  near  me,  that  had  I  been  inclined  i 
could  easily  have  killed  them  both.  These  animals 
are  very  numerous,  and  their  fine  and  soft  skina 
are  worth  about  30  cents  (lOd.)  each. 

I  was  much  amused  by  a  story  told  me  aboUt 
these  skins.  *^  Money  was  at  one  time  sd  scarce  in 
Indiana,  that  racoon  skins  paffised  current,  being 
handed  from  one  person  to  another.  But  sonul 
Yankees  (New  Englanders)  forged  these  notes,  by 
sewing  ft  racomi's  tail  to  a  cat'i  skin,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed the  currency.'*  This,  like  many  other  gpdA 
stories  about  the  Yankeesi  is  no  doubt  a  fiction; 
and  was  only  intended  to  perpetuate  the  dislike 
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of  the  New  Englanders,  who  nev^rthekss  excel 
all  the  settlers,  in  industry,  education,  civility,  and 
morality. 

.  I  found  Fox  river  quite  frozen,  except  in  one 
place,  where  the  ice  had  been  broken,  in  order, 
apparently,  that  the  stream  might  be  forded  by 
some  cattle,  the  marks  of  whose  hoofs  were  visible 
upon  the  snow  and  earth.  I  had  been  told,  before 
leaving  Albion,  that  the  ford  was  a  very  bad  one, 
and  that  I  should  perhaps  have  to  swim.  But,  in 
addition  to  other  difficulties,  I  found  the  banks 
uncommonly  steep  and  slippery.  However,  as  it 
was  getting  dark,  I  made  up  my  mind  for  an  im- 
mersion, and  was  just  preparing  to  plunge  in, 
when  three  hunters  coming  out  of  the  wood  on  my 
left,  shouted  out  that  the  river  was  not  fordable. 
When  they  came  up,  they  addressed  me  as  usual, 
with,  "  Stranger,  where  are  you  going?  where  did 
you  come  from  ?  &c.  kc^  Having  answered  their 
questions,  I  began  asking  them  about  the  ford,  the 
trace,  &c.  They  told  me,  I  could  not  possibly  go 
that  night  to  Cat's  Ferry,  as  it  was  twelve  miles 
off,  and  the  pathway  very  difficult  to  find,  even 
during  day-light,  when  the  "  blazing  **  *  on  the 
trees  was  visible.    They  added,  there  was  no  house 

*  Vl^ben  a  road  \a  fint  of  aU  inade  through  the  woods,  and 
before  many  of  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  some  cme  gives 
every  fifth  or  sixth  tree  in  the  intended  line,  two  or  three 
ehops,  with  an  axe,  which  marks  are  essential  to  finding  the 
way.    This  is  called  **  Uasing." 


ki  the  wluile  dktanca  ^^  BuV'  isaid  one  of  iimn, 
^<  my  bouse  is  only  four  miles  off^  and  although  it 
is  out  of  your  roUd,  you  had  better  go  home  with 
md,  (»  you  will  lose  your  way ;  and  you  will  ftid 
ileepug  out  very  unpleasant,  as  it  will  heiem 
shaiiily  to^nightt"  The  men  who  addressed  me 
ware  all  ill  hunting^ihirts^  and  had  with  thi^n  tlieit 
rifles,  tcmiahawks,  and  knives.  From  this  fei^id-w 
able  appeamnee,  I  at  first  altuost  hesitated  te 
trust  myself  with  them ;  but  upim  reflating  tlmt 
if  they  intended  me  any  harm,  they  could  shoot 
me  at  dnce  aUd  throw  me  into  the  river,  I  perceived 
the  £Dlly  (^  my  suiipicion&  They  very  dmHy 
hriped  fne  to  take  off  my  saddle  and  Baddle^bi4a[% 
which  two  of  them  assisted  me  to  carry,  till  Wd 
came  to  sotue  drift  wood»  fixed  in  the  ice,  and  upon 
which  we  crossed^  The  third  man  remained 
behind,  and  when  we  had  returned  opposite  to  the 
fold,  drove  in  my  horse,  who  swam  over,  and 
mounted  the  bank,  though  not  without  some  difit^ 
culty.  The  man  then  went  down  the  river,  crossed 
the  driftwood,  and  joined  us^ 

It  WM  uow  quite  dark,  and  as  I  accompanied 
these  men  though  the  belts  of  wood,  and  over  the 
Prairies  between  the  river  and  their  house,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting,  that  they  might;  without  even 
the  possibility  of  suspicicm,  dismiss  me  from  this 
best  of  all  poi^ible  worlds,  and  afterwards  appro^ 
priate  to  themselves,  my  saddle^b^,  watcb» 
money,  and  horse. 
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As  I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  no  one  would  hav^ 
inquired  about  me ;  and  indeed  if  I  had  been  an 
inhi^Intant  of  an  adjoining  State,  and  had  had 
fiiends  who  could  have  made  a  search  for  me,  the 
murderers  could  never  have  been  discovered,  nor 
even  any  trace  of  the  murder  have  been  obtained, 
in  so  wild  a  part  of  the  country.  Yet  these 
fears  were  entirely  groimdless,  for  I  have  been 
alone,  in  the  woods  and  Prairies  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  never  met  with  anything  in 
the  shape  of  danger. 

In  the  Atkntic  States,  indeed,  I  had  heard  a 
great  many  stories  about  the  danger  of  passing 
through  the  Backwoods,  but  I  could  scarcely,  when 
there,  hear  any  authentic  accounts  even  of  robberies. 

It  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  say  something  about 
the  manners  and  characters  of  the  back  settlers 
of  the  country. 

The  first  who  penetrate  into  the  woods,  and 
who  dwell  on  the  very  frontiers  of  civilization,  are 
the  Hunters.  These  men  lead  a  wandering  life» 
much  resembUng  that  of  their  occasional  compa- 
nions the  Indians.  They  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
game;  and  what  little  money  they  make  is  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  furs,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  country 
begins  to  be  settled,  and  when,  consequently,  game 
becomes  scarce,  the  Hunters  break  up  their  habita- 
tions, and  move  further  off.  It  has  been  much 
the  fashion  in  the  United  States  to  speak  ill  of 
these  men,  but,  I  think,  without  reason.    Thare 
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are  no  doubt  among  them  very  bad  and  profligate 
characters,  who,  having  fled  from  justice,  have 
adopted  this  mode  of  life ;  but  such  persons  are 
not  very  often  heard  of.  And  indeed  they  have 
no  right  to  the  title  of  Hunters;  for,  of  course, 
they  are  not  very  skilful  in  killing  game,  using 
the  rifle,  &c.  It  is  requisite  for  a  Hunter  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  this  from  his  earliest  infancy : 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that .  a  man  who 
has  fled  from  some  city  for  committing  forgery,  or 
any  other  crime,  would  make  but  a  bad  hunter ; 
in  the  same  way  as  in  England,  an  engraver,  if 
obliged  to  quit  his  trade,  would  make  but  a  bad 
gamekeeper. 

For  my  own  part,  and  as  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servations go,  I  shall  always  speak  well  of  the 
real  Hunters ;  for  I  have  invariably  found  them 
open  hearted  and  very  hospitable.  Their  manner 
of  life,  indeed,  makes  them,  in  some  degree,  par- 
take of  the  Indian  character,  though  they  by  no 
means  have  the  same  nobleness  of  sentiment,  and 
high  sense  of  honour. 

The  next  in  order,  after  the  Hunters,  are  the 
Squatters.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  Hunters, 
who,  from  the  increase  of  their  families,  can  no 
longer  pursue  their  former  mode  of  life.  But 
whatever  the  Squatters  may  have  originally  been, 
they  kill  a  great  deal  of  game,  and  are  fond  of 
hunting,  though  they  do  not  depend  upon  it  ifor 
subsistence. 

N  2 
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■ 

Lantly^  come  the  formers  &nd  more  mibstential 
setttem^  who  huy  their  land,  either  from  tlie  go- 
vernment or  from  individuals,  clear  away  the  woods^ 
break  up  the  Prairies,  and  carry  on  their  Gpex^ 
tions  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  the.  m^i,  who, 
assembling  together  on  particular  spots,  found 
small  villages,  which  not  unfirequently  increase  into 
popidous  towns. 

Almost  the  first  thing  done^  after  making  a  rMd 
to  one  of  these  towns^  as  they  are  always  called, 
however  small  they  may  be,  is  to  establish  a  news- 
paper; which  probably  is  at  first  only  issued 
weekly^  and  is  small  in  size.  Besides  matteii  of 
local  interest,  it  contains  abstracts  of  the  debates  iu 
Congress,  most  of  the  new  laws,  inc. ;  but  always 
has  a  considerable  portion  filled  up,  with  extracts 
fVom  books  or  magazines  concerning  scientific  and 
useful  inventions. 

But  to  return  to  my  guides.   ■  ■ 

Upon  arriving  at  our  place  of  destination,  I 
found  it  a  miserable  log  cabin  of  only  one  room. 
What  grieved  me  particularly  was,  that  there  was 
no  shelter  for  my  horse,  who  was  wet  and  cold 
from  his  bath,  and  whom  I  had  to  tie  for  the  night 
to  a  tree. 

A  long  cabin  of  the  smaller  sort  is  a  curious  ob- 
ject when  first  seen.  Each  wall  is  made  of  large 
rough  logs  of  wood,  laid  one  on  another,  and  whieh 
are  notched  at  the  ends  to  let  in  those  of  the 
other  walls.    As  there  is  always  more  or  less  spaee 
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Mween  the  lag8^  noiaU  pieeea  c^  wood  are  dri«w 
in  to  stop  up  the  ifiteittiees.  Thisi  operation  i» 
^Ued  chinking  {  and  before  it  has  been  peifonaed, 
the  calHiu  in  winter,  would  be  uninhahited  from 
the  cold,  w^e  it  not  for  the  great  fire  that  is  i^ 
ways  kept  up.  The  whole,  oi  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  eaUn  forms  a  h^^  &e^place»  tibie 
waU  being  protected  firom  the  flames  by  large  flat 
stones.  Whw,  of  a  winta^'s  evening,  the  baok  of 
the  fire«plaoe  is  filled  with  a  great  log  ealled  the 
^^  back-log/'  and  is  piled  up  with  laige  HUeto  of 
woQd»  it  ^ms  a  very  comfortable  a^nd  cheering 
speetaele.  The  environs  of  the  eabin  appe^  vetjr 
extraordinary  to  an  European }  for  it  is  gen^r«]l]r 
built  in  a  smaU  dear  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  ]ft^rtil» 
and  wrrounded  with  large  trees  which  have  been 
girdk^s*  and  bladcened  with  fire^  tUl  they  tmmk* 
ble  huge  piUara  ^  i^bweoal. 

Afteir  supping  upon  venison  and  h(^nmoiiy>  Z 
wrapped  mysdf  in  my  saddle«Uanket>  and  makii^ 
a  pillow  of  my  saddle,  m  I  had  often  done  be£»reb 
laid  myself  down  bdfore  the  fire,  and  fell  adeep* 

The  next  mornings  my  host,  who  would  receive^  * 
no  recomp^ase  for  his  hospitality,  walked  a  mUf 

*  Among  the  most  laborious  occupations  of  the  settler  is  the 
cutting  down  tVe  trees.    Some  of  these  are  so  gigantic^  tkait  ' 
the  labour  of  (jioppiAg  X}^em  dowQ  wquU  be  iwm^Qse.    Hs , 
therefore  cuts  off  the  bark  in  a  belt  about  four  or  five  inches 
wide^  and  this  is  called  girdUng.     The  tree  dies,  and  the  year 
ftfW,  when  it  is  ^by,  it  is  set  cm  fire,  and  continues  to  bum 

riowly  will  9n4Ma%  pomswi^ 
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with  me,  to  put  me  into  the  proper  direction  fcM* 
"  striking"  the  path  leading  to  Cat's  Ferry. 

After  seeing  an  immense  number  of  deer  in  my 
ride  through  the  wooded  flats  of  the  Little  Wa- 
bash, I  crossed  the  river,  and  came  for  the  first 
time  into  the  large  Prairies,  which,  from  their  size, 
almost  entirely  lose  their  beauty,  and  present  no- 
thing but  an  immense  sea  of  grass.  From  hence, 
indeed,  to  St.  Louis  they  are  but  seldom  inter- 
sected by  belts  of  wood,  which  are  confined  to  the 
water  courses. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
these  extraordinary  meadows,  and  all  the  theories 
I  have  read  upon  the  subject  appear  to  me  very  un- 
satisfactory. The  wood,  wherever  it  intersects  them, 
or  runs  in  at  points,  does  not  gradually  decrease  in 
size,  but  remains  as  lofty  as  elsewhere,  and  gives  the 
ground  an  appearance  of  having  once  been  cleared. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  renders  it  still  more  asto- 
nishing that  the  wood  should  terminate  ito  abruptly 
as  sometimes  even  to  resemble  a  walL  Those  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Prairies  are  artificial,  main- 
tain that  they  were  caused  by  the  fires,  which  the 
Indians  make  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  But 
these  plains  increase  in  magnitude  as  one  advances 
west ;  and,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi,  the  whole 
country,  between  that  river  and  Mexico,  is,  with 
very  little  exception,  one  immense  Prairie. 

I  came  upon  the  St.  Louis  road,  near  a  house 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Fitch,  where  I  got  better  fare^  and 
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a  more  comfortable  bed,  than  I  had  for  some  time. 
There  is  a  considerable  piece  of  forest  round  this 
place.  In  most  of  the  Western  States,  the  farmers 
and  tavern  keepers  possess  large  droves  of  hogs, 
which  they  seldom  or  never  feed,  but  suffer  to  ran 
at  large  in  the  woods,  where  they  subsist  upon 
mast.  In  winter  the  owners  generally  try  to  col- 
lect and  drive  them  up  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  them.  The  sows  just  before 
P^S^^  ^^  uo^  return  home,  but  make  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  grass  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in 
some  other  sheltered  spot,  where  they  bring  forth 
their  young,  and  protect  them  as  well  as  they  are 
able  from  the  wolves,  bears,  and  their  still  more 
formidable  enemies,  the  wild  cats  and  catamounts. 
I  have  known  settlers  that  possessed  several  hun- 
dred hogs,  none  of  which  were  ever  driven  home, 
except  when  their  owners  wanted  to  kill  them, 
either  for  home  consumption  6r  for  sale. 

Where  the  forests  are  filled  with  underwood,  at 
occasionally  happens  that  some  hogs  make  their 
esdape,  and,  becoming  quite  wild,  must  be  shot 
Indeed,  most  of  them  follow  the  mode  of  life  of 
wild  animals,  as  far  as  consists  in  lying  quiet  fSL 
day,  and  feeding  at  night.  While  hunting  in  the 
woods,  I  have  often  come  upon  ten  or  twelve  of 
them,  asleep,  and  almost  buried  in  the  leaves  which 
they  had  collected  together,  and  made  into  a  bed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fitch's  tavern,  as  there 
had  be^  an  abundance  of  mast  (by  which  word  is 
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meaiit  heecbnnts,  acorns,  eheenuta,  &e.)  the  lettleri 
hdd  hU  congratulated  themielyes  upon  its  beings 
a  plentiful  year  for  their  hogs ;  but  one  of  those 
amasdng  flights  of  pigeons^  of  whi^  I  haye  ahready 
spdceUy  suddenly  oame  into  this  part  of  the  woods^ 
and  devoured  not  only  all  the  mast  that  had  fidlen, 
but  even  that  which  remained  half  ripe  upon  the 
trees.  Consequently  numbers  of  the  hogs  were 
starved  to  death. 

Twelve  miles  after  leaving  Fitch's,  the  road 
enters  the  Grand  Prairie.  This  immense  sea  of 
grass  reaches  from  hake  Michigan  nearly  to  the 
Ohio,  and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  breadth  however  is  very  irregular,  being  only 
twenty-four  miles^  where  the  Prairie  is  cit>ssed  by 
the  St  Louis  road. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  strucV  me  more 
forcibly  than  the  sensation  of  solitude  I  experi-* 
enced  in  crossing  this,  and  some  of  the  other 
large  Prairies.  I  was  perfectly  alone,  and  eould  see 
nothing  in  any  direction  but  sky  and  grass.  Leaving 
the  wood  appeared  like  embarking  alone  vpon 
the  ocean ;  and,  upon  again  approaching  the  wood, 
I  felt  as  if  returning  to  land.  Sometimes  again, 
when  I  perceived  a  small  stunted  solitar]^  tree  that 
had  been  planted  by  some  fortuitous  drcimistanee^ 
I  could  hardly  help  supposing  it  to  he  the  mast  of 
a  vessel.  No  doubt  th?  great  stillness  added  vevy 
much  to  this  strange  illusion.  Not  a  living  thing 
comld  I  lee  or  hear,  except  the  ocoasioiial  rising  q£ 
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sotae  pffiiri^  fowls,  or  p^aps  a  krge  hkirk  ^ 
eagle  wheding  about  over  my  heacl<  In  the  wooda 
I  have  often  observed  this  silenee  and  soUtttdie,  but 
it  struek  me  more  foreibly  in  these  bcmndlesa 
meadows. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Houston  has  fixed  his  habitation. 
When  I  was  there  his  improvements  were  not 
finished,  and  he  was  partienlariy  in  want  of  a  wd); 
one  he  had  dug  before  having  fkllen  in.  Thq 
house,  which  has  only  been  built  a  year  at  twp,  is  a 
great  convenience  to  travellers ;  as  before  they  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  bivouac  in  the  Prairie,  which 
in  winter  is  a  very  cold  place  to  sleep  in,  and  in 
summer  swarms  with  horse-flies  snd  musqnitoes. 

These  horse-^es,  which  are  larger  than  a  hear* 
net,  are  so  exceedingly  troublesome^  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  those  who  have  often  crossed  the 
Prairies  in  summer*  that  they  have  been  frequeiitly 
obliged  to  dismoutit,  light  a  fire»  and  stand  in  tha 
smoke  of  it  for  hours*  Horses  can  with  difficulty 
be  induced  to  leave  the  amoke ;  for  they  have  a 
great  dread  of  the  flies,  which  not  only  cav^  their 
bodies,  but  get  up  into  their-nostiils,  and  wouU, 
if  the  pocn?  animahi  were  left  by  themselves^  soon 
torment  th^n  to  death. 

Once  during  the  summer  time,  when  I  was  near 
a  marsh  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  State  of  New 
York,  1  saw  a  horse  literally  covered  with  muflkft 
<j[uitoei»  which  were  swoUea  into  the  appsanmoe 
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of  little  transparent  blood-vessels.  When  these 
were  brushed  off,  their  unfortunate  victim  bled 
almost  at  every  pore.  Were  it  not  much  too  cruel 
an  experiment,  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  in 
how  short  a  time  they  would  kill  a  horse,  which 
was  tied  so  that  he  could  not  roll  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  Great  Prairie,  as  in  all  the  others,  there 
are  numbers  of  small  grey-coloured  wolves,  called 
^^  prairie  wolves,"  which  are  not  taller  than  a 
pmnter  dog.  They  are  exceedingly  troublesome ; 
killing  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls.  The  common  black 
wolyes  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  Illinois ;  and 
this  obliges  the  settlers  to  shut  up,  every  night  the 
few  sheep  they  have. 

There  was  a  small  patch  of  Indian  com  just  at 
Houston's  door,  into  which  several  prairie  wolves 
entered  during  the  night,  and  kept  up  a  continual 
barking.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to  bark,  another, 
as  it  were,  answers ;  and  it  is  quite  curious  to  hear 
them  all  b^n  again  at  once,  in  every  direction, 
when  just  before  they  were  perfectly  quiet. 

The  road  to  St.  Louis,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  tract  of  forest,  passes  through  nothing 
but  Prairie.  It  is  customary  with  the  Indians  and 
Hunters  to  set  fire  to  the  long  grass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  game  to  take  shelter  in  the 
woods,  where  they  can  more  easily  get  at  it. 
They  do  this  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  when  the 
grass,  which  is  often  four  or  five  feet  in  higfatb^  be- 
comes dry.    Now  the  last  autumn  had  he&k  very 
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wet,  and  on  that  account  the  Pi'auies  had  not  all 
been  fired,  so  that  when  I  passed  through,  the 
grass,  in  many  of  them,  was  still  unbumt.  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  grand  spectacle  they  present 
when  on  fire,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness it.  J  was  riding  between  Carlysle,  a  small 
village  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  St.  Louis, 
when  I  observed  a  very  thick  smoke  issuing  from 
a  small  belt  of  wood,  on  the  edge  of  the  Prairie, 
about  two  miles  a-head  of  me,  and  just  where  the 
road  entered  the  forest.  The  wind  was  blowing 
towards  me  very  violently,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
the  flames  dashed  but  of  the  wood  into  the  long 
grass  of  the  Prauie.  That  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  road  had  been  burnt  before,  and  accordingly 
I  rode  a  little  o£P  in  that  direction.  The  flames 
advanced  very  rapidly,  continued  to  spread,  and 
before  they  had  arrived  opposite  to  the  place 
where  I  stood,  formed  a  blaze  of  fire  nearly  a  mile 
in  length. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  sublime  spectacle  that 
then  presented  itself  ?  I  have  seen  the  old  At- 
lantic in  his  fury,  a  thunder  storm  in  the  Alps, 
and  '^he  cataracts  of  Niagara ;  but  nothing  could 
be  compared  to  what  I  saw  at  this  moment. 

The  line  of  flame  rushed  through  the  long  grass 
with  tremendous  violence,  and  a  noise  like  thun. 
der;  while  over  the  fire  there  hovered  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke.  The  wind,  which  even  previously 
had  been  high,  was  increased  by  the  Umc  which 
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i%  fimned ;  and  mth  such  vehemenee  did  it  driv^ 
along  the  flamefl^  ibat  large  masses  of  them  ap« 
peared  actually  to  le^^p  forward  and  dart  into  the 
gsrass,  several  yards  in  advance  of  the  line«  It 
passed  me  like  a  whirlwind,  and  with  a  fur^  I  shall 
never  foi^t. 

The  settlers  on  the  edges  of  the  JPrairies  someo 
tHwes  espetience  great  losses  in  eonse<)uenee^  of 
tiieseflres,  wbidi  Imm  their  fenceiE^  eropsi  rieks» 
ica  I  aecidentB  which  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent, were  it  not  for  the  precautions  that  are 
taken  to  clear  away  the  grass,  for  some  distaiice 
round  the  fields  and  houses. 

Tavellers  very  oflten  set  fire  to  the  grassy  &Hr 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  grand  spectacle  it  preseiits 
when  burning ;  but,  if  detected,  are  liable  to  a 
fine,  and  must  pay  for  all  the  dmnage  they  iwy 
occasion. 

Persons  in  waggons  and  on  Ibot  would  some* 
times,  when  crossing  the  Prairies,  be  destioye4i  i£ 
when  they  saw  the  fire  advancing  towards  thiBm, 
they  were  not  to  take  the  precaution  oi  also  set^ 
tin^  fire  to  the  grass,  and  retreating  upon  the 
faiinit  spot,  which  of  course  the  original  fire  can 
never  reach  for  want  g£  fwl* 

During  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  a  detachment  of  the  Ameiioan 
army  passed  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Grand 
J^nirie,  where  the  hostile  Indians  lay  in  ambusb* 
When  the  troops  had  »tered  a  small  thih^  wm^ 
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the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  grass  avmuid  it  in  »^vettl 
places,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  mA 
by  also  firing  the  grass,  and  retreating  to  the  spot 
cleared,  that  the^  detachment  escaped  destruction.  ' 

I  afterwards  saw  several  Prairies  on  fire,  but  mtM 
not  within  two  or  three  miles  of  them.  They 
produce  a  beautiful  efffect  during  the  night,  thu 
clouds  immediately  over  them  reflectiiig  the  %ht» 
and  appearing  almost  on  fire  themselves^  When, 
during  a  dark  night,  there  are  two  or  three  of  theiA 
meadows  on  fire  at  a  time,  the  effect  is  of  couris 
very  much  heightened;  and  the  whole  heavens 
are  .then  tinged  with  a  deep  and  sullen  red. 

I  have  heard  the  hunters,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, describe  the  grand  spectecle  -  otfeTed  to  thtftli 
view,  when  the  Indians,  every  autumn  or  winteif, 
set  fire  to  the  large  Prairies  that  extend  almost  fc6 
Mexico.  Here  the  flames,  having  nothing  to  stop 
their  fury,  blaae  on  fi)r  many  days  and  nights  \sb^ 
gether,  and  are  only  checked  at  last>  ^ther  by 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain^  or  by  the  Mowing  of  the  wind 
in  an  exactly  contrary  direction. 

Those  who  live  near,  or  on  the  Prairies,  do  not 
consider  these  confl^ations  prejudicial,  exc^ 
when  some  of  their  enclosures  are  damaged  t  £m: 
the  fire,  besides  burning  up  the  long  dry  grass, 
which  would  in  some  measure  impede  the  ^wth 
of  that  of  the  following  year,  destroys  myriads 
of  noxious  reptiles  and  insects,  which  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  luxuriant  vegetatkm^  aud  whi<!li, 
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but  for  this  check,  would  become  extremely  nu- 
merous and  troublesome. 

I  was  always  forcibly  struck  by  the  melancholy 
appearance  of  a  burnt  Prairie.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  uni- 
form black  surface,  looking  like  a  vast  plain  of 
charcoal.  Here  and  there,  by  the  road  side,  were 
the  bones  of  some  horses  or  cattle,  which  had  died 
in  passing  through,  or  the  horns  of  some  deer 
whidb  had  been  killed.  These,  bleached  by  the 
alternate  aotion  of  fire  and  rain,  formed,  by  their 
extiraordmary  whiteness,  a  most  remarkable  con- 
trast  to  the  black  burnt  ground  on  which  they  lay. 

In  passing  a  small  belt  of  wood  near  a  water- 
course,  I  met  the  mail,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  on 
horseback,  who  drove  before  him  another  horse, 
cm  which  were  listened  the  leathern  bags  contain- 
ing the  letters.  These  bags  were  very  large,  and 
being  packed  upon  a  high  wooden  saddle,  made  a 
curious  appearance.  When  I  first  saw  the  horse 
coming  round  a  turn  in  the  road,  I  thought  some 
animal  was  fixed  upon  its  back.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  mail  is  carried  twice  a  week  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Vincennes,  and  from  Vincennes  to  St. 
Louis. 

Eight  miles  before  coming  to  the  Mississippi  I 
passed  a  sudden  declivity,  and  found  myself  upon 
a  large  plain,  extending  to  the  river,  and  called 
the  "  American  Bottom."  It  is  probably  the 
richest  tract  of  land  in  the  whole  of  tlie  United 
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States,  and  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  ^th  a 
breadth  of  from  two  to  seven  miles. 

The  whole  soil,  composed  of  a  deep  black  mould, 
has  been  deposited  by  the  river,  which  has  shifted 
its  course  to  the  foot  of  the  high  land,  on  which 
the  town  of  St.  Louis  is  situated. 

This  fertile  district  is  rendered  almost  uninha- 
bitable by  its  unhealthiness,  and  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  draining  before  many  persons  wiU 
settle  upon  it 

In  some  of  the  more  healthy  spots  near  the 
high  land,  by  which  it  is  bordered,  a  few  French 
people  have  settled,  who,  it  is  universally  re- 
marked^  are  by  no  means  so  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  fevers,  as  the  English  or  Americans.  This  is 
attributed  to  their  very  different,  and  much  mote 
temperate,  mode  of  living.  Indeed  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  who  consume  so  much  animal  food  as 
the  Anglo-Americans;  for  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  hot  meat  is  always  eaten,  even  by  the 
poorest  dass.  During  the  winter,  perhaps,  this 
high  living  may  not  be  unwholesome;  but,  even 
during  the  burning  months  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn, they  continue  to  eat  the  same  immense 
quantity  of  meat  and  grease,  which  last  article  is 
a  favourite  in  their  cookery. 

The  fertility  of  the  "American  Bottom''  is 
truly  astonishing,  and  the  stalks  of  Indian  com 
which  I  saw  standing  might  have  almost  tended  to 
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temhvt  olae'n  doubts^  as  to  the  heighth  of  Jade's 
wonderful  Beam 

Afler  ctomng  this  fine  tract  of  country,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  very  small  belt  of  woodi  I  arrived 
to  my  great  satiis^tion  upon  the  bank  of  the 
celebrated  Mississippi,  which  at  St.  Louis  ii  about 
dot  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  very  powerflil  tad 
rapid  current.  I'he  name  Mississippi,  whidli  dg^ 
tiifies  in  the  Indian  language  the  ^<  Mother  of 
Waters,"  was  applied  to  this  great  rivto,  before  geo». 
graphers  were  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Missouri.  It  must  be  obvlcmii 
to  every  one,  that,  as  this  last-mentionied  river 
contributes  at  its  junction  foiu:  tittiei  as  mudi 
Water  to  the  common  channel,  and  is  at  least  twiee 
as  long  as  the  Missisrippi,  it  ought  to  give  its 
name  to  the  main  channel.  All  American  jgtx^ 
graphers  s^re  agreed  upon  this  point }  and  it  would 
be  well  in  future  maps,  to  connect  the  enmieotu 
appellation^ 

**  The  Missouri,"  therefore^  reckoning  iRtom  ita 
Iremote  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  toitf 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  be  conddered 
as  the  largest  river  on  the  globe.  The  river  of  die 
Amazons  in  South  America,  is  indeed  longer^  but 
probably  does  not  diirain  so  great  an  extent  of 
country.  Moreover,  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  South  American  river  may  be  more  properly 
termed  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

The   canoes   of  those   enterprisitig   travdlen 
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Lefwis  and  Clarke^  were  stopped  at  3000  miles  fiapni 
St.  Louis,  a  few  miles  above  which  place,  the 
Missouri  joius  the  Mississippi.  The  extreme 
source  of  the  Missouri  was  no  doubt  a  considerable 
distance  beyond;  but  counting  only  from  that 
point,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tb^ 
length  of  this  river  is  4,178  miles.* 

The  Valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  it  is  called  by 
Volney,  comprises  all  that  great  extent  of  country, 
reaching  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  tothe6.ul<f 
of  Mexico,  and  from  the  AUeghanies,  and  the 
great  Lakes,  almost  to  the  territory,  of  (what  was, 
till  lately,)  Spanish  America. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  which  help  to 
drain  this  region,  would,  in  the  old  world,  be  conr* 
sidered  of  enormous  magnitude.  The  Red  River, 
the  Arkansas  reaching  almost  to  Santa  Fe,  the 
La  Platte,  the  Osage,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  rivers  of  which  an  Englishman  can 
hardly  form  any  idea.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  the  Ohio,  which  holds  but  the  third 
place  in  the  rank  of  tributaries,  is  considerably 
larger  than   the   Danube.     The  length  of   this 

*  According  to  Smith's  chart  of  the  comparative  length  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  world,  the  river  of  the  Amazons  is 
3875  miles  long,  and  the  "  Missouri"  3365.  With  regard  to 
the  "  Missouri,"  Melish  and  the  other  American  geographers, 
who  make  it  813  miles  longer  than  Smith  does,  have  surely 
the  greatest  claim  to  our  credit.  In  this  case  the  South  Ame- 
rican river  must  be  803  miles  shorter  than  its  rival  of  the 
North* 
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Ifi«(t^fehtion€fd  rivei-  is  indeed  1300  imileft ;  btit  tiie 
Obio  is  tiiivi^dbte,  <^ven  for  krge  st^iii4)(miNS,  tA 
Pittebiu-g,  1121  mUes  from  its  mouth;*  llife 
ABeghiiiijr  and  Montogfthek^  i^hich  iiieetiiig  at 
Pittsbtlrg  fotih  the  Ohio,  are  both  eonsidefrabk 
If tfers ;  the  latter  being  often  imtigated  by  liirg^ 
steam-boats,  as  high  up  al^  Bro^stille^ 

As  mmlation  Always  bef^itfes  dense  ill  pr^por- 
tkM  tc^  the  ease  with  vrhitlK  subsii^teliee  n&f  be 
j^i^octii^,  it  is  eleaf  that  th^  V^ey  ^  the  Ifii^- 
SOtirij  front  the  Hiihnei^  of  iti^  soil^  and  froth  tb^ 
gi^t  facilities  Vrhieti  it  pres^tl^  for  inteniid  nati- 
gation,  will  be  ultimately  filled  with  iiih&bitfittts. 

Mfi  l)arby  tells  us,  that  by  iepe&ieA  Mmea^ure- 
metits  oil  the  best  oolistrueted  ihspBi  tYni  HIf^ 
aild  its  tributary  i^reams^  drain  tnore  thfili 
1^400jGk)0  square  miles ;  and  that  coiiseqtiebtly  if 
this  expanse  trere  pefojiled,  only  in  the  Wme  iratid 
that  Connecticut  was  in  1810,  or  witli  ab&ut  sitty 
persMis  to  each  sqiiare  inile,  the  aggregate  nUinbeir 
of  inhabitants  wotlld  be  84,000,000.  f  A  litely 
ithigiiiatidh  wandeiiiig  iiito  futttiity,  inay  th^^* 
hue  behold  this  great  and  a^  y^  almcfst  iHiieth 
country,  teeming  with  human  life,  studded  with 
l&rge  towns  ktid  dtles,  and  slbounding  ih  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  eiyilLied  society.  liow 
delightful  is  it  also  to  consider^  that  ia  Airierieft 
tlil^  teeds  of  freedom  are  i^d  tddefly  spread,  iikd  dd 

*  Pittsburgh  Navigator.  t  Darby's  LouiaiaiA 
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dwp^  toabtdi  that  no  bumasi  power  eati  ^rsdiotte 
them ;  and  that  even  should  the  great  Repiddife  of 
the  United  States  fall  to  pieces  froni  ffifoftd^  of 
interests,  ot  merely  from  its  own  magnitude^'  Jtt 
dtill  the  independent  nations^  iiito  whieh  it  will  be 
formed^  will  adhere  to  the  laws  and  institution  of 
thdr  ancestors.  ' 

St.  Louis  is  a  small  toWn  containing  hsismeik 
two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants^  It  was  found* 
e4  by^  the  Freneh^  at  the  tihid  when  Louisiana^  of 
which  the  present  state  of  th|}  Misiouri  finrttur  a 
paitf  bdonged  to  that  nation^  It  increased  in  siM 
very  rapidly  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  tlld 
Americans;  and  at  one  time  was  thd  g^at  empoHuni 
of  all  the  fiu>teade  With  the  Indians^  But  it  has 
g(  late  years  declined  both  in  prosperity  and  popu« 
lation^  partly  owing  to  the  dreadful  sicknessi  Iknd 
partly  to  the  riralriiip  of  the  villages  which  are 
springing  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Misiouri  and 
U^er  Misiiissippi,  and  Ivhioh  now  participate  in 
the  fur-trade  with  the  Indians. 

When  I  wan  there^  it  ecmtaihed  one  thousand  less 
inhkbitatats^  than  it  did  at  the  dose  of  the  last  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.-'^ 
There  are  still  among  its  population  many  Frenchi 
who  continue  to  speak  their  old  language^  and  m 
some  degree  keep  up  the  manners  of  their  native 
country. 

Governor  Clarke^  th^  enterprising  cotnpanion  Df 
Lewii^  has  at  St^  Louis  a  email  but  \vdk 
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aanranged  Miiseum,  which  contains  a  great  number 
of  Indian  curiosities^  and  which  he  very  kindly 
opens  to  all  strangers. 

To  show  how  soon  literary  knowledge  spreads 
itiself  in  America,  I  will  here  mention  that  several 
g^ntilemen  of  St  Louis  and  its  vicinity,  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted,  had  not  only  read  all  the 
fest  Waverley  novels,  but  even  the  last  one,  the 
Forttines  of  Nigel,  which  had  only  been  published 
9/  short  time  before  I  left  England.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  informed  me,  that  he  received  copies  of 
these  novels  by  the  mail,  about  two  months  after 
their  publication  in  America^  and  probably  within 
fourteen  or  sixteen  weeks  o£  their  first  appear* 
ance  in  England.  He  said,  that  this  was  also  the 
case  with  most  popular  works.  O'Meara's  account 
of  Napoleon,  was  read  by  almost  every  one ;  and  as 
all  the  newspapers  contained  copious  extracts  from 
it,  every  body  could  read  with  feelings  of  just .  in- 
dignation, the  vexations  imposed  on  the  splendid 
despot,  by  his  mean-spirited  governor. 

Every  year,  expeditions  set  out  fhmi  St.  Louis 
or  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
and  obtaining  skins  and  furs.  These  parties  are 
composed  of  active,  enterprising  young  men,  gene- 
rally to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  who, 
during  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  proceed 
either  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  towards  the  territory  of  Mexico.  One 
would  suppose  that  fewinen  would  undertake  so  long 
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an  expedition,  among  savage  Indian  tribes^  ¥dth 
the  certainty  of  living  a  great  part  of  the  time 
upon  nothing  but  animal  food..  Yet  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  Americans  is  such,  and  a  wild  life 
has  such  charms  for  them,  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  find  persons  ready  to  join  one  of  these  par- 
ties. A  Backwoodsman  will  propose  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles,  with  as  much  sang  firoid,  as  « 
cockney  would  ride  from  London  to  Greenwich. 
The  foUowing  is  the  manner  in  which  these  hunt 
ing  expeditions  are  organized :— Some  one  eitha: 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  or  by  a  hope, 
that  on  his  return,  he  shall  make  some  mcmey 
by  the  sale  of  furs  and  skins,  intimates  to  his 
Mends  that  he  wants  twenty  or  thirty  young  men 
to  form  his  party.  He  himself  finds  arms,  ammu- 
nition,  horses,  presents  for  the  Indians,  and  in 
short,  every  thing  that  is  required  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  expedition.  He  is  to  receive  in  rec- 
tum a  certain  portion  of  all  the  skins  and  furs,  ob- 
tained by  hunting  or  barter.  Sometimes  also. a 
small  sum  of  money  is  given  to  each  individual. 
These  expeditions  often  turn  out  very  profitable, 
as  a  gentleman  of  Kentucky  proved  last  year,  by 
clearing  on  his  return  15,000  dollars. 

W^hile  I  was  at  St.  Louis,  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  told  me,  that  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind  was  to  set  out  in  the  spring  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  to  Santa  Fe.  ^^  j^\ 
you  are  a  travellert"  ooiitinued  my  informant,  ^^  you 
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dhimid  not  neglect  fiueh  an  opportunityt  paTtieulariy 
as  you  will  be  at ,  little  or  no  expense,  I  will  iOf 
4x64iiee  you  to  the  commandar,  who  I  am  iiure  will 
he  glad  of  your  eompany.'^  I  oould  not  help  8mil» 
ifig  at  the  coolnei^  with  which  this  advice  was 
^ven,  as  if  it  were  q.  journey  of  two  or  three  days 
anly.  Npthing,  to  be  sure,  would  have  been  so 
agveeable  to  me,  as  to  have  gone  with  this  party  to 
iht  Mexican  fronti»,  where  I  could  have  left  them, 
and  visited  at  my  ease  that  r^pon  of  wonders ;  but 
I  knew  that  so  long  an  absi^ce  would  occasion  no 
lit;dd  uneasiness  to  my  famUy  and  my  friends  in 
^gland. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  any  of  my  ent^- 
pridng  countrymen,  who  are  lovers  of  natural  bia- 
tory  to  loin  one  of  these  parties ;  fi)r  whether  as  a 
botanist,  zoologist,  on  minerali^st,  he  might  make 
the  m^st  interesting  discoveries  in  the  most  agree- 
able mann^. 

^  The  party  beii^  so  numerous,  stands  in  little 
danger  from  the  Indian  tribes,  who  besides,  are  al- 
most all  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  Huntoi. 
M^eover,  the  Badkwoodsmen,  who  are  uncommonly 
Intelligent,  are  very  willing  at  all  times  to  assist 
the  traveller,  in  collecting  subjects  of  natural  Us- 
t<Hry ;  and  the  Information  they  can  obtain,  by  learn- 
Ing  the  name  or  use  of  any  anlma),  plant,  or  mine- 
ral, will  often  tempt  them  to  bring  him  speeimeas 
from  a  considerable  dlfiftance.  As  <he  fiira  and 
skins  eoUeeted  by  the  party  en  sent  in  ihum^ 


or  the  M ississippi^  the  natural;  w,oul4  ^^^  ^ 
finest  pps^bte  jqfqpOTt»pitie8  j[^  tf ^npffii^g  •  his 
poUecti^^  tQ  %  I^iiJ,  ^w  04e3iijs»  |^,  ^|^ 

wb#iiQe  they  ^aiglji  h?  pairied  by  sep.  $?  giiy  B)B?f; 

pf  tbegjlobp,  The  0?cp^Se  pf  ^$te»4mg  ^^  ffii^ 
P3^pe4iti^n  i«  extreii^ely  ppaall  5  iojs  af%  p  h^)^ 
riflft  Wftpbel,  and  ^  fiew  ojtheF  Bep^s«^ri#,s  «if  i^g- 
yi4j^,  there  m^  m  FflSpihle  Wfiftiw  of  ^€^4lM 

piw^y.    I»de^  it  w  i»y  ppinigu  thpt  aij  Bpfi^li«fcr 

m^L  might  go  to  A^eRca,  p^}s:p  ^his  mopt  \i^ 
ir^ting  jpuroey, /|m4  Fet»r»  hpwe,  for  3PP/, 

The  0Quntry  mirnd  ^t,  liOi^i^  is  chiefly  Piay^c^ 
and  the  soil  in  gener^  %tile,  With  the  e»jej?4i(^ 
of  the  jimictipn  of  the  Mia^onri  and  tfee  Mi^WI■ 
sippi,  there  is  ijpthing  v^ry  inter/^ting  to  l^e  s§(^- 

I  did  not  visit  the  lead- mines,  though  a  ride  of 
a  day  or  two  along  the  right  hank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi would  have  taken  me  there.  But  indeed  they 
are  quite  eclipsed  by  the  great  mines  lately  dis- 
covered on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  the  veins 
of  ore  actually  make  their  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  mineral  dug  out  has  as  yet 
yielded  an  average  of  85  per  cent.,  and  such  is  the 
abundance  of  lead  that  they  will  soon  supply  all 
the  new,  and  prpbably  part  of  the  old  world.  Be- 
sides, there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  all  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  extends 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,  vdll. 
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when  properly  examined,  disdose  mineral  treasure's 
of  the  greatest  value. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  have  returned  to  New  York  by  the 
great  Lakes ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  no  oom- 
panion,  and  could  not  even  hear  of  any  one  wish- 
ing to  make  the  same  journey.  I  had  already  felt 
that  travelling  by  oneself  in  these  vast  solitudes,  is 
bfQt  a  very  melancholy  pleasure ;  and  I  was  confi- 
dent that  I  should  not  be  able  to  endure  being 
alone,  in  so  great  a  tract  of  uninhabited  country,  as 
I  should  have  to  pass  through  between  St.  Louis 
and  Canada.  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  re- 
turn, by  the  lower,  or  Shawnee-town  road,  to  Ken- 
tucky, and.  to  proceed  from  thence  to  the  Eastern 
States,  in  any  way  that  chance  might  point  oat. 
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SLAVERY. 


The  United  States  permitted  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  to  become  a  slave  State,  when  it  v^as  ad-- 
mitted  into  the  Union  in  1821. 

It  appears  to  me  very  extraordinary,  that  in  the 
present  enlightened  age,  a  nation  professing  demo^ 
cratic  principles,  and  advocating  the  rights  of  man^ 
should  allow  personal  Slavery  at  all.  With  respect 
to  this  subject,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts,  tile 
slave-holding  and  the  nou-slave-holding  States* 
The  free,  or  non-slave-holding  states,  are,  Maine;, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  (all  which  are  included  under 
the  name  of  the  New  England  States,)  and  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  The  slave-^holding  States  are,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
United  States  declared  themsdves  independent^ 
every  State  held  slaves.  But  immediately  after 
the  terminaticm  of  the  first  American  war,  the  New 
England  and  Northern  States  passed  wholesome 
laws  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  as 
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they  now  surpass  all  the  others  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  intelligence,  they  have  practically  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  Mr.  Fox*8  nohle  sentiment, — 
"  that  what  is  morally  wrong,  cannot  he  politically 
right." 

81a¥ery  is  a  complete  cheek  to  the  huilding  of 
towns  and  villi^es,  because  it  almost  emtirely  pre- 
vents any  demand  fer  labour  or  merchandive.  Buy  a 
man  possesses  forty  slaves.  All  these  unbajj^y  brings 
are  do|;hed  and  fed  in  the  eoarsest  snd  diaiHpeat 
manner,  genially  on  a  little  saltrfish  and  {iidiaa^ 
com.  They  live  in  huts  on  the  estate  of  thieir 
master,  and  having  nothing  to  sell,  can  buy  nor- 
thing. Each  proprietor  has  his  shoemaker,  tiMJi^r, 
carpenter,  &c.  on  his  own  estate — rail  slav^8.  These 
are  either  taught  by  other  slaves,  ot  are*  wbe^ 
young,  sent  by  their  masters  as  aj^^otiiees  lo  9, 
whifas  artisan  at  some  large  town. 

li^  therefore,  a  white  settler  should  go  to  ohq  of 
the  slave  States,  what  could  he  do  ?  He  eouUl  Bot, 
if  an  artisan,  find  any  employment ;  for  (Sieio  ie 
po  demand  for  it.  If  he  should  buy  land  be  fould 
not  cultivate  it  without  becoming  a  skve^boldet, 
and  this  would  require  considerable  coital,  fiemie 
in  the  slave  States,  the  towns^  ^  they  ai^  eaUed, 
loonidst  of  little  more  than  a  tavern,  a  small  atare» 
and  a  bladcsmith's  shq).  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
towns  in  tlie  interior,  where  there  is  no  for^gn 
eommen^.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  fiiUy 
proved  by  examining  the  census. 


Vii^ima,  at  the  time  th^  United  States  beeame 
iadependent,  ^as  the  most  populous  and  by  much 
the  most  wealthy  State,  but  it  now  hol4s  a  very 
iu&fior  rank.    By  the  census  of  1790,  it   ap- 
pears that  Virginia  contained  443,117  whites,  and 
293,627  slaves.     The  State  of  New  York,  at  the 
same  time,  contained  316,796  whites,  and  3i,9S4 
slaves.    By  the  census  of  1830,  Virginia  ccmtained 
618,333  whites,  and  438,153  slaves;   and  N^ 
York  1,878,812,  of  which  only  10,000  were  slaves, 
and  these  decreasing  every  year.     Virginia  would 
have  contained  many  more  slaves,  but  numbers  are 
every  year  sold  eut  of  the  State  and  sqit  to  thjp 
sauth.     Maryki^,    in   1790,   had   317,649   free 
whites ;  Pennsylvania,  424,099.     In  1 820,  Mary- 
land had  only  266,488  free  whites,  and  39,780^ 
free  coloured ;  while  Pennsylvania  had  1,040,895 
of  which  only  7)55'7  were  slaves.     This  may  be 
seen  in  ^  still  stronger  light,  by  contrasting  the 
State    of   Ohio    with    that   of   Vn-ginia,.     The 
lattar  the  oldest,  first  settled  State  of  America, 
while  the  former  has  eniy  existed  as  a  State  since 
the  year  1803.     By   the   census  of  iseo  Qfaio 
contained  576,714  free  whites,  and  Virginia  only 
618,222. 

The  white  population  of  the  slave  States  in- 
i^eases  a  little  in  the  sea-port  towns,  but  scarcely  at 
all  in  the  interior.  The  miiced  breed,  how^ever,  is 
constimtly  becoming  more  numerous;  ioi  the  young 
men  of  a  family  are  flowed  to  eohaMt  with  the 
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female  domestic  slaves^  who  from  being  mulattoes 
are  in  general  preferred  to  the  pure  negresses.  Some 
of  these  girls  are  uncommonly  handsome,  and  have 
but  very  little  black  blood  in  them.  Indeed  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  female  slaves,  who  being  three 
or  four  generations  removed  from  the  negro,  were 
nearly  as  white  and-  fully  as  good-looking  as  the 
ladies  they  waited  upon.  This  beauty  is  occasioned 
by  the  following,  circumstances.  The  father  of  a 
family  cohabiting  with  a  negress  produces  a  mu- 
lattoe,  with  whom  his  legitimate  son  grows  up, 
and  if  whei^  of  age  he  cohabits  with  her,  another 
girl  is  perhaps  the  fruit  of  this  incestuous  union. 
Afterwards  his  son,  or  the  firsts  grandson,  cohabit- 
ing with  his  natural  sister,  gives  birth  to  a  light 
brunette,  who  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  legitimate  grand-daughters. 

All  these  spurious  generations  are  skves,  liable 
to  be  sold)  and  often  actually  sold  to  negro  drivers, 
who  again  sell  them  to  some  one  else,  for  mistresses. 
Indeed  in  the  southern  States,  the  ladies  would  be 
very  angry,  and  turn  any  one  out  of  society,  who 
kept  a  white  woman  for  his  mistress ;  but  would 
not  scruple  even  to  marry  him,  if  he  had  a  coloured 
one,  and  a  whole  family  of  children  by  her.  But 
what  should  we  say  in  Europe  if  a  man  sold  his 
own  natural  son,  brother,  or  sister  ?  This  however 
takes  place  quite  commonly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
coiurse.  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  lady  not  100 
miles  from  Washington^  who  lets  out  as  a  servant 
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her  own  natural  brother,  ^  a  good-looking  Mulattoe. 
Indeed  it  is  a  sayi^  in  Kentucky,  that  *'  many  a 
man  makes  his  own  Niggers  ;  "  for  many  a  slave* 
holder,  in  gratifying  his  passions,  increases  at  the 
J  same  time,  what  may  he  called  his  live  stock. 

The  further  to  the  south,  .the  worse  the  slaves  are 
off.  This  is  particularly  the  dai|b  in  those  States  that 
do  not  produce  food  for  them,  iisjn  the  more  north* 
em  slave  holding  States,  as  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  towards  the  west,  in  Kentucky,  where 
Indian  com,  and  other  sorts  of  grain  abound,  the 
slaves  are  somewhat  better  provided  for.  But  ia 
the  more  southern,  where  little  else  |p  rais^  hut 
cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  the  food  of  the 
slave  (which  must  be  bought)  is  an  object  of  greater 
consequence  to  the  master,  and  consists  of  little 
but  Indian  com  and  salt  fish.  Moreover,  in  these 
States,  the  slaves  are  kept  together  in  much  larger 
gangs,  and  with  a  much  smaller  admixture  ,of 
whites ;  consequently,  there  are  fewer  of  the  do- 
mestic slaves,  who,  under  a  humane  _and  kind 
master,  are  not  much  worse  off  than  the  lowest 
order  of  domestic  servants  in  Europe,  always  how- 
ever excepting  their  liability  to  be  beaten  or  sohL 

With  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
Slavery,  I  shall  content  myself  with  -quoting  the 
words  of  that  good  man^  and  excellent  patriot, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  There  must  doubtless,"  he  observes,  "  be  an 
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unhappy  influetice  on  the  manners  of  out  people^ 
produced  by  the  existence  Of  Slavery  among  usi.  The 
whole  oommerce,  between  master  and  slare,  is  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passidns ; 
the  most  Ujtiremitting  despotism  on  the  one  paift^  and 
the  most  degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our 
dlildreil  see  this,  and  leanl  td  iinitftte  it ;  i6i  mtai 
is  to  imitative  animaL  This  quality  is  the  germ 
of  all  ediication  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his 
grave  he  is  leathing  to  do  what  he  Sees  others  do. 
If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive^  dtiier  in  his  phi-i 
lahthropy  or  his  self-love,  for  restraining  the  iti^ 
temperance  of  passion  towards  his  slave,  the  pM-t 
sence  of  his  child  should  always  be  sufficient.  But 
generally  it  is  not  sufficients  The  parent  stcnrmi^ 
the  child  loc^s  on,  catches  the  Itneameats  of 
wrath,  puts  cm  the  same  airs  in  the  drele  of 
younger  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  his  worst  ipaSBiona^ 
knd  thus  nursed,  educated^  and  daily  exercised  in 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  with  its  odiotis 
peculiarities.  The  man  must  indeed  be  a  prod]|^ 
iiho  cian  retain  his  manners  and  morals  utidei 
ptaved  by  such  circumstances.  With  What  exe«^ 
cration  then  should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who 
j^rmitting  one-half  of  the  citissens  thus  to  thLm)>le 
on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots,  and  these  into  enemies.  He  destroyti  the 
liKtotals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  atner  p^H(E  of 
the  other.  For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  ill 
the  wtold^  it  must  be  any  4other  in  preftrtklDe  to 


that  in  whieh  he  id  born  to  live  and  labmtf  fin* 
anothei'; 

**  With  the  in(tfals  of  the  people,  theif  ifldisttrjr 
akd  is  destroyed^  For  iii  a  n^atm  diitiate^  Ho  itiM 
^ill  labotit  ^  hiimself  who  eati  make  anothet  labottj^ 
for  hitli.  This  is  so  l^e,  thsit  of  the  proprietot^  ^ 
slavei^jf  a  rety  i^till  pfOpdttion  indeed  ai'e  ever  Sl^ 

to  Ifthottr.  I  ttettihle  hit  itiy  cdtmtty,  Mrh^fl  I  ti^^m^ 

that  GN^  is  jtildt  ^  that  his  justit^  caiitiot  sle^  ftf 
et^l  that  coHsid^iig  Htimhei's^  iiatui'e^  ^d  li». 
tnrftl  meihs  duly,  a  tevolnticto  of  th^  whed  tf  fm 
ivLh^i  to  e:itchange  df  idtUfttioii,  is  aihOllg  po^lSft 
events ;  th^t  it  intty  becoitie  probtthlfe  by  SttpKri** 
interfereiiee.  The  Aliiiighty  hds  iio  attrflfttte 
which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contttSt.** 

TheSe  fears  Of  Mr.  JeffetJkJti  are  fer  from  lieing 
iiiiagiiiary.  They  are  hasteaiiig  ^e#y  day  to  thtSt 
aei<dMplii§hitiellt,  find  it  is  al^tonishing  thttt  f h^ 
sIaire-hoIdeir§  will  liot  take  irai^ing.  Like  Bel^ 
shaite^i'^  th^y  cantiot,  o^  will  tiot^  i^ead  the  wiitilig 
on  the  wttlL 

Mftny  itldeed  Must  b^  ^^re  of  the  dtthgef;  bftt 
hoping  probably  that  the  evil  day  will  iiot  feoine  iS 
theit  tiitte,  they  itidiilge  in  the  iii^^kiiess  of  pro- 
crai^tlilirtion.     Bnt  Slatery  is  a  catti^,  the  ^tir«  «f 

whidh  be^otnes  inore  dangerous^  the  longei'  the 

itieaiis  of  eute  are  delayed,  aiid  ii^hieh  ilt  last  eitr^ 
not  be  eradicated  without  causing  death. 

In  1790  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the 
United  Stiites  mm  €«ly  694^490i     Itt  18S0  ^ 
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amounted  to  1»531,436.  In  addition  to  thei^ 
there  were  233,398  free  coloured.  Now  can  it  for 
a  moment  be  supposed,  that  this  enormous  and 
rapdly  increasing^  mass  of  population  will  long  re- 
main in  bondage^-^^when  they  hear  their  masters 
talking  <^  ^nothing,  but  Liberty,  the  Rights  of 
Man,  ^.? — when  they  see  processions  ami  re- 
joidngs  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  national 
independence?— when  they  hear  that  Bolivar,  as 
well  as  the  Mexican  government,  has  entirely 
abolished  Slavery  ?— when  they  see  how  the  Blacks 
<tf  St.  Domingo  opposed  25,000  Veteran  French 
troops  ?  When  all  these  examples  are  held  up  to 
their  eyes,  will  they,  can  they  remain  slaves  ? — 
Impossible. 

The  desire  of  freedom  is  already  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  m  those  parts  where  the  slaves  iare 
most  numerous.  In  1820  there  was  a  conspiracy 
at  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  only 
discovered  a  few  days  before  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution,*"  and  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  every  slave-holder  who  was  not 
wilfully  blind. 

The  conspirators  were  headed  by  a  free  black 
named  Denmark  Vesey,  who  was  a  working  car- 
penter in  the  city,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
activity  and  strength.     His  being  a  free  black  de- 

*  Vide  Pamphlet  entitled  *'  An  Account  of  the  late  intended 
Insurrection^  among  a  Portion  oi  the  Blacks.  Published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Corporation  of  Charleston.     IS^." 


monfttrates,  what  indeed  I  believe  has  never  b6en 
doubted,  that,  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection,  the 
slaves  would  be  joined  by  their  free  coloured  bre* 
thren,  who,  finding  themselves  despised  by  the 
whites,  and  treated  as  a  degraded  caste,  would 
gladly  take  part  in  any  scheme  tending  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition. 

^^  It.  was  perhaps  alone  m  Denmark  VeseyV 
power,  to  have  given  us  the  true  character,  extent, 
and  importance  of  the  correspondence  which  it 
was  afterwards  proved  was  carried  on  with  certain 
persons  in  St.  Domingo.  But  these  men  mutually 
supported  each  other,  and  died  obedient  to  the 
stem  and  emphatic  injunction  of  their  comrade 
Peter  Poyas :  *  Do  not  open  your  lips  !  Die  silent, 
as  you  shall  see  me  die  r  *'  * 

They  in  fact  died  like  heroes,  and  in  a  better 
cause  they  could  not  have  yielded  up  their  breath. 
They  were  executed  for  wishing  to  emancipate  a 
million  of  their  brothers  from  mercUess  bondage. 
Yet  how  much  better  to  die,  even  thus,  than  live 
a  life  of  slavery ! 

Who,  though  they  know  the  riven  chain 
Snaps  hut  to  enter  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  rendit  its  links  apart. 
Yet  dare  the  issue — ^hlest  to  be, 
£v'n  for  one  bleeding  moment  free. 
And  die  in  pangs  of  liberty ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

*  Vide  Pamphlet  above  mentioned,  page  18. 
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Had  this  eanspiraey  siiQoeed€)d5  Soutb  Gaiiidbts 
and  prohably  all  the  neighbouring  tdaTe  States^ 
would  have  been  lo«t  to  the  whites.  As  it  is»  the 
evil  day  is  only  deferred :  for  I  consider,  that  un^ 
less'  the  system  be  quickly  changed,  the  wbok  of 
the  slave  States  must  one  day,  and  that  not  ^■ 
very  distant  one,  be  in  possession  of  the  Uaduk 
I  do  not  indeed  see  how  it  can  he  otherwise. 

In  1790  there  were  only  6941,480  skives  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  and  a  great  number  even 
of  these  were  in  ihe  now  free  States,  in  which  the 
increase  of  the  whites  has  principally  takcai  plaoe. 

At  the  time  of  framing  the  ^GonstitutUm  thor^ 
was  not  one  State  in  which  the  number  of  the  whitm 
was  not  double  that  of  the  blacks ;  but  at  preaeot 
the  blacks  are  more  numerous  than  the  whiteo  m 
South  Carolina ;  and  in  several  of  the  other  Stat^ 
they  are  already  nearly  equal,  and  are  eveiy  dajje^ 
gaining  the  superiority.  The  loUowing  extannts 
are  from  one  of  the  leading  American  papora  ir^ 
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SI  2  Slavery. 

*^  It  appears  by  the  table5  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  whole  white  population  in  the  United  States 
has  been  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
coloured  population ;  but  if  we  separate  the  free 
coloured  from  the  slave  population,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  found  that  the  slaves  increase  faster  than  the 
whites ;  and  if  we  separate  the  whites  in  the  free 
States  from  those  in  the  slave  States,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  found,  that  the  slaves  increase  nearly 
twice  as  fast  as  the  whites  in  the  slave  States.  If 
this  is  to  continue  to  be  the  case,  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  Southern  States  a  few  years  hence  ? 
This  fact  ought  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  our 
Southern  brethren,  and  they  will  do  weU  to  look 
to  it. 

**  From  the  foregoing  table,  one  would  naturally 
conclude  that  sound  policy  would  dictate  two  lead- 
ing measures  to  the  Legislators  of  the  South. 
First,  to  prohibit  the  further  emigration  of  skves 
to  the  respective  States.  Had  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  other  new  States,  adopted  this 
policy  ten  years  ago,  the  curse  of  Slavery  would  at 
this  day  have  existed  in  a  very  small  degree  in 
those  States,  and  if  adopted  now,  the  evil  will  be 
much  smaller  ten  years  hence  than  it  otherwise 
will  be.  Secondly,  as  a  free  black  increases  much 
slower  than  a  slave  population,  the  next  most  ob- 
vious measure  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  the  black  increase  is,  to  permit  and 
encourage  manumission  by  every  possible  means, 
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or  if  this  policy  is  not  approved  of,  our  Southern 
Legislators  ought  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  coloured  population  by  colonization." 

The  slaves  multiply  faster  than  the  whites. 
First,  because  they  come  sooner  to  maturity.  Se- 
condly, because  the  young  white  men  cohabit  with 
the  black  and  mulattoe  women  to  an  extent  scarcely 
credible.  Thirdly,  because  there  is  no  restraint  on 
unions  among  the  slaves,  whose  masters  encourage 
promiscuous  intercourse,  as  their  wealth  increases 
with  the  increase  of  their  negroes.  Fourthly,  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  most  important  reason  of  any, 
because  the  slaves  are  not  affected  by  the  climate 
as  the  whites  are. 

Every  summer  and  autumn  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  that  can  possibly  afford  it, 
flee  to  the  Northern,  in  order  to  avoid  the  excessive 
heat,  and  the  pestilence  that  sweeps  off  hundreds 
of  those  that  remain.  Upon  the  blacks  the  cli- 
mate has  scarcely  any  effect.  God,  in  his  all-wise 
dispensations,  has  ordained  that  the  black  skin 
should  belong  to  the  human  beings  that  are  in- 
tended to  live  in  a  hot  sultry  climate.  They  per- 
spire more  freely,  and  like  true  children  of  the 
Sun,  instead  of  being  enfeebled,  are  strengthened 
and  invigorated  by  his  perpendicular  rays.  The 
Southern  Americans  and  English  West  India 
Planters,  very  truly  say,  that  white  men  could  not 
labour  and  live,  in  the  countries  best  adapted  for 
the  raising  of  Cotton^  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Rice,  ^: 
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Dmi  liKyt  this  plainly  show,  that  Proiridi^oe  hM 
intended  the  white  skin  for  cold  and  temperate^ 
and  the  black  fer  sultoy  and  tiropical  dimes  ?  The 
poof  slave^  bati^-headed,  ba)^*footed,  naked  to  his 
middle,  and  without  any  clothing  but  a  pairnf 
cotton  trowsers,  works  all  day  beneath  the  burning 
Mys  of  the  sun,  and  remains  lMalthy«  In  ib^ 
same  dimate,  the  white  man,  though  avoiding  tlm 
midday  heat>  taking  what  food  he  likes,  and  wi^ 
out  labour,  ^es,  being  cut  off  by  fever  and  pesti^ 
lenee*  At  a  time  when  the  earth  appeared  aimMk 
eill<an^  by  the  heat,  and  when  1  mysd^  in  oMSk 
men  with  all  the  whites,  was  almost  gaq>ing  ftr 
breath,  I  have  seen  a  poor  negro,  lying  with  hia 
badk  to  the  earth,  and  sleeping  with  the  bursiing 
mid-4ay  sun  Ml  upon  him.  He  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  intense  heat,  like  one  of  those  large  lizards  I 
have  seen  on  the  sunny  ddt  of  an  old  wall  ill 
Italy. 

The  Southema^  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing 
that  reminds  them  of  their  danger,  saying,  that 
the  whites  are  so  much  more  numerous  in  th^ 
United  States  than  the  blacks,  that  an  iniotieo^ 
tion  could  not  be  attended  with  any  very  fatil  con- 
sequences. But  surely  the  people  of  the  Northern 
and  New  England  States  Would  be  very  slow  in 
assisting  the  slave-holders ;  for  so  much  do  thtry 
abhor  slavery,  that  I  am  myself  convinced  ttey 
would  take  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  contest. 
The  Blacks  would  say  to  them,  ^*  This  is  the  calHit 
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iAg  free,  jrott  who  mnAt  du«h  ^flbtte  in  that  dwtefr, 
^oti  who  thr^  off  yottr  alli^iaihee  %o  Bn^littd 
becftUiM  she  wished  tottiakeyott  cooseint  to  soitte 

trifling  ikxtn  OH  t<^  fttid  nUrtt^^it  ?  Oltilj  look  at 
thO  hi^iinittg  Of  yOttir  dMhratiOii  of  Ittd«)yeiid6liC«! 
'  We  hdid  thesis  thtthii  to  be  self^oi^deaftt^^^hat  aB 
men  are  created  equal ;  IJiat  they  ht6  endoWi^  fefy 
th^ir  OOAtOir  with  «ertaili  WAli^^ahle  r^hts ',  ^  that 
WUbng  thos^e  are  lil^,  liberty,  atid  the  punsiiit  If 
hap^ineifR^.*  Will  you  thei),  b^etiuse  we  difltet  fifOfli 
you  iU  colour,  aid  out  tyrantid  in  tedudug  us  agiin 
to  slavo^  ?  Or  do  you  say,  that '  &11  iueu  *  UMsUis 
ouly  those  whose  skhl  is  white  ?  If  so,  why ;6dt 
OUfiluve  the  Spauiards  tod  the  t^)rtuguese  whose 
skiii  is  ditricer  than  your  own  ? ''  The  Airuiy  of  the 
United  Statesl^  in  all  6,000  men,  scattered  otor 
their  itnmense  frontier  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of 
Meideoi  and  in  posts  on  the  St.  Lawrence^  the 
j^^  Lb^  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  woutd 
be  qtli^  uniiMe  tO  take  any  effldeM  part  iu  the  cofi- 
rtelt^  Whidi  therefc^  would  only  exist  between  tibe 
fiUi^  and  their  tnftstefs.  The  £dadb$  would  hai^e 
i^eiry  thing  for  theth  that  can  animate  meU  tb 
greift  deedls  :-^ Justiee-^Liberty^^Reti^nge*"^ 
^if*u.«  1^0  ihdl  resist  th^  jtt^rud  XMm  ?•• 

I  hat^  heard  it  said  that  th^  Bbtteks  are  net 
brave^a^  wiU  not  fight.  Btit  «$k  the  offleenr 
M  the  UikitiA'  Stttteij^  bow  thOld^  Bfehfcted  thM 

•w^<e  m  theiBif^  «m3  iA  the  MttS^  ou  the. lAke«, 
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Recollect  also,  that  in  St  Domingo,  the  slaves  who 
made  that  noble  defence  against,  General  le  Oerc 
and  his  25,000  veterans,  were  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  slaves  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

I  must  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  part  of  a 
speech  delivered  at  Washington  by  Dr.  Thornton^ 
at  a  meeting,  called  for  the  support  of  the  Greekfif, 
on  die  22d  October,  1822. 

'^  When  the  Almighty  operates,  nothing  can 
interrupt  the  work :  and  behold  an  operation  with 
which  mankind  are  generally  unacquainted.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  South  America,  when  the 
arms  of  the  Patriots  had  captured  Laguira,  Carac- 
cas,  Carthagena,  and  the  countries  adjacent;  by 
a  visitation  of  Almighty  power,  10,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Caraccas  were  destroyed  in  one  day  by 
an  Earthquake. — The  Priests  declared  this  dread- 
ful visitation  to  proceed  from  the  displeasure  of 
the  Most  High,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution. 
A  counter  revolution  took  place,  and  the  chiefis  of 
the  Patriots  were  obliged  to  flee.  Some  came  to 
this  country;  and  more  estimable,  more  worthy, 
and  more  enlightened  men  I  never  knew.  Bolivar 
fled  to  Saint  Domingo,  and  wandering  in  that 
country,  lamenting  the  misfortunes  of  his  own,  he 
proposed  to  the  Sa1)le  Chief,  that  if  he  would  fur- 
nish him  with  a  few  hundreds  of  his  men,  toge- 
ther with  arms,  ammunition,  transport  vessels,  &c., 
he  would  immediately,  on  arriving  in  his  own 
country,   declare  all    the    coloured    people   frcQ. 
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Christophe  agreed— Bolivar  arrived  with  his  sable 
troops — he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  never  after- 
wards lost  a  battle. — In  permitting  the  Blacks  to 
remain  in  bondage  in  this  country,  think  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  that  their  situation  is  to  be  end- 
less?'' 

Even  suppodng  the  Whites  should  be  victorious, 
what  would  they  gain  ? — ^a  territory  without  towns, 
and  without  inhabitants !  For  when  once  the 
Blacks,  held  in  the  most  cruel  and  abject  bondage^ 
do  rise  in  their  might,  they  will  surely  execute  the 
plan  determined  upon  by  the  Charleston  Consj^a- 
tors,  who  intended  burning  the  town  and  putting 
the  Whites  to  the  sword.  Dreadful  indeed  will 
be  that  day  of  retribution !  But  shall  we  blame 
their  revenge  ?  Only  let  the  reader  consider  what 
he  himself  would  do,  if  after  enduring  years  of 
slavery,  he  should  all  at  once  find  himself  the  con- 
queror of  his  Tyrants!  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty^  and  only  by  means  of  the  most  savage 
system  of  extermination,  that  the  English  put 
down  the  Maroons  in  Jamaica.  In  the  United 
States,  instead  of  regular  troops  there  will  only  be 
a  raw  Militia  to  contend  with.  The  Blacks  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  late 
conspirators,  must  ultimately  triumph. 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires    ' 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear> 
That  tyn^nny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
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Fdr  Freedom'i  battle  once  hegoxt. 
Bequeathed  by  UeediAg  die  to  mm. 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

LoBD  Byrok. 

Why  then  should  not  this  great  catastroph<»  b^ 
avoided,  hy  gradually  emancipating  the  negrods^  la 
the  manner  that  has  been  adopted  by  th^  New 
Bngland  States,  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  by 
that  nation  which  has  been  render^  Tietofi6uA  hf 
the  mt^animous  Bolivar?  UnfoiUmately  tibfs 
fikve-holders  will  not  listen  to  Reason.  They 
se^tn  indeed  to  fi^rget  that  the  negroes  are  hmttttA 
beings.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  need  <Ml}y 
quote  the  opinion  delivered  by  Cdonel  Jdin  Tiiyw 
lor,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman,  who  (notwithstand^ 
ing  that  upon  the  suligect  of  slavery  he  is  a  trtt^ 
Southerner,)  is  nevertheless  of  the  Solent  d^uM^ 
cratie  party  in  the  United  States,  and  is  ebatider^ 
«  man  of  talent. 

**  Negro  Slavery  is  an  evil  which  the  tJnited 
States  must  look  in  the  face.  Rewi^di)  'aM  ptK 
nishments,  the  sanctions  of  th^  best  gdmnteent, 
and  the  origin  of  love  and  fear,  are  rend^sred  HMs 
less  by  the  ideas  excited  by  the  Ftench  reveliitioii ; 
by  the  example  of  St.  Domingo;  by  the  lute  of 
free  negroes  mingled  with  slaVes ;  and  hf  the  f^ 
preaches  to  masters  and  sympathies  for  slaves, 
breathed  forth  from  the  northern  States.  Sympa- 
thies, such  as  if  negroes  should  transfer  their  affec- 
tions to  the  baboons.    Under  the  impressions  de« 


lited  from  miefa  soutcei^  ite  ji^stert  punifliuiiMht 
vdll  be  felt  as  tlie  infliction  itf  tyranny^  and  the 
most  liberal  rewards  as  a  niggardly  portion  of 
g!?eater  rights.'' * 

Now  I  wdnld  just  hint^  that  I  have  seen  a  work 
written  by  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  the  Baron  Jik 
VaStey,  which  both  in  style,  coitipo«itioA,  mA  just 
aud  pi^opet  feeling;  80  fat  surpasses  the  writings -of 
Col.  Taylor,  that  most  petsons  would  suppooe, 
that  the  Colonel,  (always  of  couxse  eitcepting  hk 
tntns(9^dent  merit  in  being  of  a  whitidi  colotir,) 
had  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  baboon  thaft  the 
Haytian.  In  fact  this  may  in  some  degree  ac- 
count foi*  the  unnatutal  sympathies  ci  the  Kotthem 
States. 

The  advocates  for  Slavery  have  matutaiilied  that 
the  n^roes  are  inferior  in  capacity  to  the  Whlteft. 
Does  a  man's  comple^on  alter  his  intdleet  ?  Do 
the  abilities  of  an  European,  whose  eoloui:  has  be«n 
changed  by  a  reddeuce  iti  Afrioa,  of  lieeesslty  de^ 
teriorate?  That  the  mass  of  the  Blacks  are  at 
present  inferior  in  abilities  to  the  Whites  Oannot  be 
denied ;  but  why  ?  because  they  are  kept  enslav^ 
both  in  mind  and  body>  because  every  obstacle  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  redl^ 
ing  and  writing,  and  beeaui^  in  SOffle  c^  th%  slave 
Stateis  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  ifflfefUct  €hem»  How 
then  can  it  be  expected  that  any  marks  (^  geniitt 
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should  appear,  nvhen  their  minds  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  ignorance,  and  their  bodies  under  that 
of  the  lash  ? 

The  following  paragraph,  copied  from  a  Charles* 
tcm  paper  of  1823,  will  give  some  ide^  of  the  en- 
lightened spirit  existing  among  the  slave-holders. 

"  The  Grand  Jury  of  Charleston  present  as  a 
miisance  the  numbers  of  schools  which  are  kept 
ndthin  the  city  by  persons  of  colour;  and  believe 
ihat  a  dty  ordinance,  prohibiting  imder  severe  pe- 
nalties sudi  persons  from  being  public  instructors, 
would  meet  with  general  approbation." 
'  As  the  Blacks  are  most  carefUUy  excluded  from 
all  schools  kept  by  white  persons,  where  their  pre- 
sence would  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  contamina- 
tion both  by  the  master  and  scholars,  this  bill 
of  the  Grand  Jury  will  deprive  them  at  once  of  all 
instruction.  This  indeed,  although  they  do  not 
avow  it,  (for  even  the  most  hardened  are  sometimes 
sensible  to  public  shame,)  is  their  real  object  and 
intention. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  fearful  all  despots  are, 
that  mankind,  and  particularly  those  under  their 
own  immediate  rule,  wiU  ultimately  become  en- 
lightened. 

That  great  man,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  when 
inspecting  a  certain  University,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ^^  I  do  not  want  learned,  but  loyal  subjects ! " 
which,  being  interpreted,  means — I  do  not  want 
men  of  enlightened  understandings,  but  slaves,—* 
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He,  in  common  with  the  af<H*esaid  Grand  Jury  of 
self-styled  Liberals,  is  aware  that  despotism  can 
only  be  maintained  by  keeping  the  mass<  of  the 
people  in  ignorance.*  Let  any  one  contrast  the 
anxiety  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  exten* 
sion  of  knowledge,  in  their  admirable  system  of 
obliging  under  penalties,  every  child  in  the  State 
to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  with  the  Austrian- 
like conduct  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Charleston.  ^  He 
will  then  be  convinced,  if  indeed  he  ever  doubted 
it,  of  the  vast  moral  superiority  of  the  Northern 
over  the  Southern  States. 

The  moment  any  one  hints  at  emandpation,  all 
the  slave-holders  cry  out  about  ^*  their  Rights,  and 
Property.**  It  has  been  well  observed  in  our 
House  of  Commons :  *^  The  horrible  injustice  and 
monstrous  crime  of  kidnapping  the  father  and  mo-^ 
ther,  has  given  you  no  right  to  enslave  the  child.'*^ 
If  it  do,  why  may  not  a  man  say,  *  I  have  mur- 
dered this  child's  father  and  mother,  and  therefore 
I  have  a  right  to  murder  him  also  ? ' 

I,  in  common  with  every  Englishman,  rejoice 
that  my  country,  which  was  the  first  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade,  is  now  also  leading  the  way  in  the 
abolition  of  Slavery.  Notwithstanding  however 
it  has  been  declared  in  Parliament,  that  measures 
are  contemplated  for  gradual  emancipation  in  oinr 

*  In  justice^  however^  to  the  Austrian  Autocrat  it  must  be 
remarked^  that  he  has  not  carried  his  wishes  into  effect,  as  our 
Southern  Republicans  have. 
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West  India  idands,  yet  the  planters  still  disf^y  « 
Tiolent  and  determined  spirit  of  oppositioBt'  <Mf 
niiicli  the  following  extract  of  a  drcokr^  issued  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1883,  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
oi  Dominica,  may  serve  as  an  ^mple : 

*<  Let  us  seize  the  moment  to  combine  our  el^ 
ftorts^  and  energetically  mark  our  firm  determina* 
tion  never  to  consent  to  kiss  the  rod,  nor  meeU^r 
<  fick  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  our  blood ;  ^ 
but  with  one  voice,  denounce  in  the  face  ef  the 
wwrld,  the  blind  &naticism  of  the  Saints  who  would 
now,  for  a  phantom,  cast  to  perdition  these  oiie& 
highly  valued  and  still  valuable  colonies ;  while  at 
the  same  moment  they  are  looking  on  with  oold- 
blooded  apathy  on  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  their 
own  poor,  the  thraldom  preparing  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  and  of  Spain,  and  yea  even  of  £ii* 
rope  at  large/' 

Methinks  these  *'  lambs "  of  planters,  who  talk 
about  <'  licking  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  tbeir 
blood,"  would  have  done  as  well  not  to  have  taunted' 
the  Ministry  with  *^  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and 
the  thraldom  preparing  for  Greece,  Spain,  and  aH 
Europe." 

I  have  already,  perhaps,  said  too  mnch  about  the 
West  Indians,  butd  cannot  help  inserting  the  iiolL 
lowii^  extracts  from  the  Demerara  Colonist  of  Fe- 
bruary 18,  18:^4,  as  containing  the  very  essence  of 
the  enlightened  opinions  of  these  worthy  gentlemen. 

*^  If  we  expect  to  create  a  community  of  readingt 
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maml>  duutk-fpaingp  «lavesy  we  are  woi^GuUjp  ittuh 
taken."...  ^  In  wliat  a  predicament  do  the  eolamal 
proprietary  now  stand  !  Can  the  march  of  erenlMr 
he  possihly  arrested?  Shall  they  he  aOowed  to 
shut  up  the  chapels,  and  hanish  the  preaohers  and 
schoolmasters,  and  keep  the  slaves  in  ignorance  ? 
This  would  indeed  he  an  efiectnal  remedy,  ball 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  heing  appIied.'^.**'  It  is 
most  un&rtunate  for  the  cause  of  the  planters,  that 
they  did  not  speak  out  in  time.  They  did  not  say^ 
as  they  ought  to  have  said,  to  the  first  adTocate^ 
of  missions  and  education :  <  We  shall  not  tolerate 
your  plans,  'tiU  you  prove  to  us  that  they  are  safe 
and  necessary.  We  shall  not  suffer  you  to  csk 
lighten  our  slaves,  who  are  our  prfifierty,  'till  yeo 
can  demonstrate^  that  when  they  axe  made  le^ 
Ugious  and  knowing,  they  will  ecmtinue  to  he  one 
slaves.' " 

These  sentiments^  in  my  humUe  opinion,  waold 
have  done  honour  to  the  darkest  perkxl  of  the 
darkest  ages.  But  indeed  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
West  Indians  to  recal  the  days  of  ignonmoe ;  th^ 
seem  to  be  utterly  deficient  in  common  humanity* 
Whoever  ccmsidera  how  ungraciously  they  have  ie«i 
ceived  Lord  Bathurst's  circobyr^  in  whidi  he  }m% 
manely  orders  them  to  ahstain  from  ^iiogpog 
women,"  must  he  convinced,  that,  if  those  humpi 
and  good  men  who  advocate  emancipation,  deaerve 
the  name  of  ^^  saints,"  the  planters  deserve  that  of 
''  devils.''    Instead  ,of  sending  ^ut  Misskmaries  to 
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kistruct  the  poor  Slaves,  I  would  advise  subscrip- 
tions for  sending  out  Teachers,  who  might  convert 
tile  **  devils "  to  Christianity ;  for  certainly  those 
who  speak  and  act  like  the  planters,  cannot  he  said 
to  helieve  in  that  religion,  the  leading  tenet  of 
which  is,  *^  do  unto  others,  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you." 

The  days  of  hard-hearted  sophistry  ha^e,  I  trust, 
gone  by,  never  to  return,  and  every  year  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  humanity  are  gaining  ground. 
"  When,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,^  "  in  the 
year  1775,  some  friends  of  humanity  in  the  city  of 
London  b^an  to  look  into  the  iniquities  of  the 
Slave-trade,  and  when  the  master  of  a  Guinea 
trader  was  indicted  ibr  throwing  140  n^oes  over- 
board, literally  to  prevent  their  being  charged  to 
account,  the  Solicitor-General  of  that  day  took  high 
ground,  and  said,  ^  he  was  not  to  be  put  down  by 
a  fidse  cry  of  humanity,  that  had  been  raised  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  client ;  that  the  slaves  who  had 
been  thrown  overboard,  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  prcqparty  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  and  to  be  considered  like  any 
other  part  of  the  cargo ;  and  that  he  must  beg 
leave  to  protest  against  any  plausible  or  high- 
coloured  descriptions  of  the  odium  of  the  case,  as 
irrelevant  to  the  question,  and  an  insidious  appeal 
from  law  and  reason  (which  ought  to  guide  the 

*  Edinburgh  Review  of  July  1821,  article  iv. 


decision  ^  t}^  Court)  to  the  passiwft  a&d  feeUngs 
of  the  multitude." 

This  ''  loathsome  jarg<m/'  as  the  reviewera  v«sy 
properly  o^  it^  is  uow  at  an  eiid>  and  would  m%  b^^ 
tolerated  any  where,  where  Slavery  does  not  exist. 

The  people  oi  the  United  States  were  at  the 
framing  of  the  constitution  so  sensible  of  the  shaine 
ci  tolerating  negro  S^very,  that  they  would  not 
poUute  this  public  document  by  the  insertion  of 
the  word  "  slaTe." 

*'  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  perdoos 
as  any  4^  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congveii 
prior  to  the  year  1808>,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  %m 
dollars  for  each  person/*  "^ 

Can  any  one  help  shuddering  at  the  wickedpfss 
and  inconsistency  of  the  people  of  Missouri*  hold- 
ing out  in  one  hand  a  petition  and  demand  to  have 
all  their  rights  as  a  free  State  recognized ;  and  kk 
the  other,  a  declaration  of  their  right  to  enslave 
and  sell  human  beings  ?  I  am  glad  to  say,  that 
the  New  fjnglanders  turned  oilt  such  of  their  Rc^ 
presentatives  as  did  not  oppose  this  imion  of  Slav(ary 
and  Democracy  ;— 

Who  can  with  patience  for  a  moment  see, 
This  mingled  mass  of  pride  and  misery. 
Of  whips  and  charters,  manacles  and  rights 
Qf  slaving  Blacks  and  democratic  Whites  ? 

T.  Moore. 
*  Art.  i.  sec.  9*  of  the  Constitution. 

Q 
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In  deqK)tic  governments,  which  maintain  ^'  the 
right  divine  to  govern  wrong,"  one  would  nofc  be 
astonished  to  hear  Slavery  advocated.  The  United 
States,  however,  have  denied  this  righty  and  main- 
tain that  '^  rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God  f  a  somewhat  different  doctrine.  They  have 
it  is  true  abolished  the  slave-trade ;  but  they  have 
a  little  Africa  within  themselves.  It  is  computed 
that  every  year  from  10  to  15,000  slaves  are  sold 
from  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  sent  to  the  south.  I  have  seen  a  gang 
of  these  poor  people  chained  to  one  another,  walk- 
ing on  foot,  while  their  white  drivers  rode  by  their 
side  armed  with  whips  and  pistols.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  town  at  which  they  intend  to  stop^ 
the  slaves  are  confined  in  the  jail,  while  their  driv- 
ers go  to  the  tavern. 

A  slave  auction  is  also  a  common  thing,  of  every 
day  occurrence.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
scenes  that  take  place  at  them,  or  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  fatliers,  mothers,  and  children,  sold  to 
different  and  distant  States.  The  Blacks  are  in 
general  very  quiet  people,  and  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  their  children.  Let  any  one  imagine  how 
a  father  must  feel  at  these  auctions  of  human  flesh  !. 
That  they  do  feel  may  be  proved  by  the  foUowing 
extract  from  a  Maryland  paper : 

"  Cumberland,  Oct.  27, 1822. 

"  Mr.  W.  Polling  of  this  country  was  shot,  on 
Sunday  night  last,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
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this  place,  by  a  negro  man-lieloiiging  to  Mr.  Stewart 
of  Virginia.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  negro 
had  been  sold  by  their  master ;  and  Mr.  Milbonme 
of  this  place,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Polling,  were 
going  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
away.  The  negro  fellow  awaited  their  approach, 
and  immediately  lodged  the  contents  of  a  musket 
in  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Polling,  who 
survived  but  a  few  hours.  The  murderer  has  been 
committed  to  the  jail  at  Romney  to  await  his 
trial.'' 

A  great  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society  of  the  United  States,  are  South- 
erners and  Slave-holders ;  and  their*  ostensible  ob- 
ject is  to  separate  the  Free  Blacks  from  the  Whites, 
and  to  settle  them  in  some  plafte  in  Africa,  to  which 
they  can  afterwards  send  any  slaves  they  choose  to 
liberate.  Judge  Washington,  the  nephew  of  the 
great  Washington,  is  President  of  this  society,  and 
not  long  ago  showed  how  sincerely  he  wished  the 
abolition  of  Slavery,  by  selling  all  the  slaves  he  had, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  100, — doubtless  a  highly 
laudable  act.  The  Secretary  also,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
thinks  nothing  of  selling  his  blacks. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  look 
upon  this  society  with  the  contempt  which  its  hy-* 
pocrisy  deserves.  .  If  intended  as  the  means  ci 
founding  a  colony,  it  may  possibly  succeed ;  but  as 
a  means  of  alleviating  Slavery  it  does,  nothing. 
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Tht  Siee  VkckB,  however  much  the  membeif  (tf  the 
aocMsty  may  wish  it,  are  iM)t  iu  general  willmg  to 
aanat  them  in  the  plan  of  eolaniaation.  If  they 
would  export  a  few  daves,  and  settle  thesa  o&  the 
eoast  of  Africa^  then  indeed  something  m^ht  be 
said  for  them. 

Those  who  speak  against  emandpation  would  do 
well  to  read  Dr.  Franklin's  letter  to  the  edit<»  of 
the  ''  Federal  Gazette,^  for  March  S3, 1790.  It 
oMsists  of  a  speech  in  the  Divan  at  Algiers,  and 
contains  exactly  the  sentiments  I  have  often  h^ard 
advocated. — The  English  bombarded  Algiers  on 
aotoimt  of  some  few  Christian  slaves.  Are  not  the 
blacks  Christians;  or  if  they  be  not,  whose  fault  is  it? 

When  I  hear  people  speak  of  the  generous  con^ 
duct  of  the  English  and  Americans  in  abolishing 
the  slave-trade,  though  I  by  no  means  undervalue 
this  incipient  return  to  humanity,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  speech  made  to  me  by  an  old 
Dutch  Captain  I  met  at  Amsterdam.  ^'  Is  it  not," 
said  he,  *^  most  ridiculous  hypocrisy  in  you  Eng* 
lish,  as  well  as  in  the  Americans,  to  cry  out  that 
no  one  must  trade  in  Slaves?  Have  you  hot 
filled  your  islands  and  plantations  with  these  poor 
wretches  ?  and  now  that  you  have  enough,  and  can 
breed  them  at  home,  you  try  to  stop  the  trade,  and 
hinder  others  from  doing  what  you  yourselves  haive 
done.  You  might  just  as  well,  after  importing 
some  millions  of  Merino  sheep,  endeavour  to  pror 
vent  other  nations  from  trading  in  those  animals." 
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Slave-holde)*s  caU  themselves  Christians,  and 
profess  to  beUeve  a  doctrine  that  preaches  "  mercy 
and  good* will  towaids  m^i/'  yet  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  chain,  flog,  and  sell  human  heings  nvith  the 
same  tmfeding  barbarity  that  they  W9uld  a  drove 
of  Hogs.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
eKtr^  from  the  Washington  Gacette,  May  14, 
1883. 

PUBLIC  6AL£% 

*'  By  virtue  t)f  an  order  (tf  the  Orphans'  Goaii 
of  Pritice  George^s  County^  will  be  sdd,  at  piMic 
sale,  on  Tuesday  the  8d  day  of  JtiM  next^  tf  fiHr» 
if  not,  the  HeM  fair  day  thereafter,  at  the  dweK- 
ing^place  of  Tobias  Duvall,  ail  the  p^i9onal  Mtala 
of  Mary  Duvall,  late  of  the  fiaid  county^  deeekied, 
consisting  of  Negroe6>  (imidng  whkh  are  yoaaf 
men,  boys,  and  girls,)  houi^hold  and  kttdien  tUb* 
niture^  and  one  lot  of  good  bacon.  t 

••  Beall  DuvalL)  Sxedttton"* 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  slave-holdctrs  att^tftfft 
to  prove  from  the  Bible,  that  tb^  black  edloior  in 

the  mark  of  Cain,  and  that  consequently  Skv^ 
is  jnst,  right,  and  s^reeiMe  to  the  Almighty ! 

Just  Allah  !  what  must  be  thy  look^ 
When  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stands 

Unldushing^  with  thy  sao^d  Book^ 

Turning  the  leaves  with  blood-staia'd  haiid> 

And  wresting  from  its  page  sublime 
His  creed  of  lust^  and  hate^  and  crime  ? 

T.  Mooiis. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MI8SIONARIB8«-BEOULATOB8'-»8KUNK— •HARXOKlr. 

After  leaving  St.  Louis,  I  returned  fifty-four 
miles  by  the  same  road  that  I  had  before  travelled, 
to  the  little  Village  of  Carlyle,  on  the  Kaskaskia. 
Having  arrived  there  early  on  the  second  day  and 
seen  my  horse  taken  care  of,  I  Vrent,  for  the  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  to  hear  a  Sermon  deU^ered 
by  some  Missionaries,  who  were  going  to  the  Wil- 
derness for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians. 

The  sermon,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was 
nearly  incomprehensible.  A  conversation  arose 
afterwards  between  the  preachers  and  their  audi- 
tors upon  doctrinal  points,  when  the  Missionaries, 
who  were  thorough  Calvinists,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  human 
niee,  viz.  the  elect,  would  be  saved.  All  the  test, 
or  at  least  999  out  of  every  1000  were  of  course  to 
be  damned. 

I  perhaps  however  may  be  allowed  to  doiibt, 
whether  the  Missionaries  were  perfectly  correct,  in 
this  their  charitable  and  sensible  exposition  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Almighty ;  for  I  can  myself  hardly 
imagine,  that  the  beneficent  author  of  all  things 
will  "  show  his  power,"  as  they  call  it,  by  sending 
such  an  immense  proportion  of  the  human  race, 
into  fire  and  brimstone.     I  cannot  see,  why  a  man 
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born  in  the  centre  of  China,  and  who  never  even 
heard  of  Christi^ty,  should  of  necessity  be  a 
"  vessel  of  wrath,**  whom  the  great  Creator  for  his 
own  better  glorification,  is  to  plunge  into  everlast* 
ing  torments.  Doubtless  however  I  am  wrong ; 
for  \ht  Missionaries,  going  on  with  the  subject, 
affirmed,  that  there  were  many  children  in  the 
number  of  the  non-elect ;  that  there  are  infants  in 
hell  not  a  span  long,- — an  amiable  and  enlightened 
doctrine,  which  has  been  also  maintained  in  the . 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia. 

A  woman  who,  like  myself,  was  among  the 
listeners,  and  who  had  just  lost  her  child,  was  so 
much  afflicted  at  this,  that  she  began  to  cry.  She 
knew  not  (and  indeed  how  could  she  know  ?)  whe- 
ther her  child  was  really  one  of  the  elect ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  in  fire  and 
brimstone  distressed  her  terribly,  and  cost  her  an 
abundance  of  tears. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think,  that  the  present 
system  should  be  reversed ;  and  that  the  Indians 
should  send  Missionaries  to  convert  these  unfor^ 
tunate  expoimders  of  the  Bible,  to  a  more  reason- 
able faith. 

At  any  rate,  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more 
absurd,  than  the  plan  at  present  pursued  by  those 
wishing  to  convert  the  Aborigines  to  Christianity. 
Instead  of  pi:eaching  morality,  instead  of  teaching 
them  the  useful  arts,  and  of  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization,  and  thus  preparing  them 
to  quit  their  lyild  Ufe  and  to  adopt  our  mil4  doc« 
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trines ;  the  Missionaries  begin  at  once  hy  r^qumtig 
the  Indians  to  believe  the  most  incompiehemnble 
dogmas.  In  feet  their  object  is  not  so  much  to 
make  the  Indians  dvilized  beings  and  CSiristiants 
— ^No,  they  must  make  them  Methodists,  Bap« 
tists,  Presbyterians,  or  members  of  Caterer  other 
sect  they  themselves  belong  to.  Consequently  the 
Indians,  shocked  as  may  easily  be  supposed  at  tlus 
method  of  proceeding,  and  astounded  at  the  dbg-* 
mas  which  they  are  required  to  believe,  conttld^ 
the  whole  a  trick,  and  despise  it  as  such; 

*rhe  Missionaries  are  also  in  general  men  of  very 
inferior  education ;  for  of  course  few  of  those  that 
can  obtain  any  employment  at  home,  will  sally 
forth  to  preach  in  woods.  Many  of  them  are  also 
not  of  the  very  strictest  chastity.  A  gentleman 
travelling  from  New  Orleans  to  Tennessee,  when 
passing  through  the  Indian  territory,  met  a  litflc 
boy  who  appeared  to  be  too  white  for  an  Indian : 
*•  Pray  my  little  fellow,"  said  the  traveller,  ^  are 
you  a  full-blooded  Indian?*'  **  No,  Sir,"  rq^tied 
the  boy,  **  I  am  half  Indian,  half  Missionary.** 

The  Indians  believe  in  one  great  incomprehen- 
sible Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  a& 
things ;  and  although  they  have  no  altars,  images, 
or  temples,  yet  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
believe,  that  their  sincere  and  simple  adoratittm 
may  not  be  altogether  displeasing  to  the  Alm%hty. 
Indeed  I  should  have  been  strongly  tempted  to 
hope,  that  these  Indians,  feUowiug  th^  light  of 
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nature  and  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  right, 
would  not  be  in  danger  of  eternal  puniBhtnenl: 
but  alas  !  this  pleasing  hope  is  utteriy  annihilated 
by  the  18th  Article  of  our  holy  Religion. 

"  They,"  it  tells  us,  "  are  to  be  had  accursed, 
that  jpresume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved 
by  the  Law  or  Sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that 
he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that 
law  and  the  Light  of  nature.*' 

Being  th^iefore  myself  a  staunch  High  Church- 
man, and  extremely  unwilling  to  be  had  accursed, 
I  am  obliged  to  believe,  that  all  these  poor  In- 
dians will  be  damned ;  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  t 
have  known  some  among  them,  not  only  hdd  in 
universal  estimation,  but  who  were  really  cndowfed 
with  the  utmost  nobleness  of  soul.  Of  a  truth  1 
have  heard  it  said  by  some  philosophers,  childl*4i 
of  Belial,  that  this  article  is  worthy  of  the  one 
preceding  it,  (on  j^edestinalion,)  and  that  neithet 
of  them  is  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  But  I  abhor  and  detest  such  jKrofan^ 
reasoners,  who  will  no  doubt,  irt  the  next  woiM, 
keep  company  with  the  Indians. 

After  leaving  Cariyle,  I  took  the  Shawnee  town 
road,  that  branches  off  to  the  S.  E.,  and  passed 
the  Walnut  Hills,  and  Moore's  Prairie.  These 
two  places  had  a  year  or  two  before  been  infested 
by  a  notorious  gang  of  robbers  and  forgers,  who 
had  fixed  themsdves  in  these  wild  parts,  in  order 
to  avoid  justice.    As  the  country  became  more 
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settled,  these  desperadoes  became  more  and  more 
troublesome.  The  inhabitants  therefore  took  that 
method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  that  had  been 
adopted  not  many  years  ago  in  Hopkinson  and 
Henderson  counties  Kentucky,  and  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  new  and  thinly  settled  dis- 
tricts, where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  punish  m 
criminal  according  to  legal  forms. 

On  such  occasions  therefore,  all  the  quiet  and 
industrious  men  of  a  district  form  themselves  into 
companies,  under  the  name  of  « Reguktors." 
They  appoint  officers,  put  themselves  und^r  their 
orders,  and  bind  themselves  to  assist  and  stand  by 
each  other.  The  first  step  they  then  take,  is  to 
send  notice  to  any  notorious  vagabonds,  desiring 
them  to  quit  the  State  in  a  certain  number  of  days, 
under  the  penalty  of  receiving  a  domiciliary  visit. 
Should  the  person  who  receives  the  notice  refuse  to 
<xmiply,  they  suddenly  assemble,  and  when  un- 
expected, go,  in  the  night  time,  to  the  rogue's 
house,  take  him  out,  tie  him  to  a  tree,  and  give 
him  a  severe  whipping,  every  one  of  the  party 
.trikinghimacertTtonumberoftime. 

This  discipline  is  generally  sufficient  to  drive  off 
the  culprit ;  but  should  he  continue  obstinate,  and 
refuse  to  avail  himself  of  another  warning,  the 
R^ulators  pay  him  a  second  visit,  inflict  a  still 
severer  whipping,  with  the  addition  probably  of 
cutting  off  both  his  ears.  No  culprit  has  ever  been 
known  to  remain  after  a  second  jpisit    For  in^ 
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stance,  an  old  man,  the  father  of  a  £unily,  all  of 
whom  he  educated  as  robbers,  fixed  himself  at 
Moore's  Prairie,  and  committed  numerous  thefts^ 
&C.  &c.  He  was  hardy  enough  to  remain  after  the 
first  visit,  when  jboth  he  and  his  sons  received  a 
whipping.  At  the  second  visit  the  R^ulators 
punished  him  very  severely,  and  cut  off  his  ears. 
This  drove  him  off,  together  with  his  whole  gang ; 
and  travellers  can  now  pass  in  perfect  safety,  where 
it  was  once  dangerous  to  travel  alone. 

There  is  also  a  company  of  Regulators  near  Vin- 
cennes,  who  have  broken  up  a  notorious  gang  of 
coiners  and  thieves  who  had  fixed  themselves  near 
that  place.  These  rascals,  before  they  were  driven 
off,  had  parties  settled  at  different  distances  in 
the  woods,  and  thus  held  communication  and  pass- 
ed horses  and  stolen  goods  from  one  to  another, 
from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from  thence  into 
Canada  or  the  New  England  States.  Thus  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  detect  the  robbers,  or  to  re- 
cover the  stolen  property. 

While  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan in  Illinois,  thirty  miles  from  St.  Louis,  one 
of  the  men,  who  had  belonged  to  the  gang  near 
Vincennesj,  was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  passing 
counterfeit  money.  He. was  searched  when  I  was 
present,  and  some  admirably  executed  base  dollars 
were  found  upon  him.  He  of  course  denied  that 
he  knew  them  to  be  forged ;  but  was  taken  before 
df  magistrate,  and  the  shop-keeper  at  Carlyle,  with 
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whom  he  had  passed  Bome  forged  money,  wn  sent 
for.  When  however  he  offered  the  money,  he  had 
▼ery  cunningly  said  to  the  shop-keep^,  who 
merely  looked  at  it,  in  the  came  way  as  tnort 
people  do  on  receiving  money,  **  If  you  do  not  like 
it,  or  think  it  bad,  I  vdll  change  it/'  Thk  he 
proved  before  the  magistrate,  and  aa  the  «ho|M- 
keeper  could  not  deny  it,  the  &rger  was  released  : 
for  by  the  American  law,  a  man  cannot  be  pu* 
nished  for  only  having  forged  money  in  possessioa. 
Thiis  man's  name  was  Upshaw,  a  most  notorious 
villain.  He  had  not  been  long  liberatied,  befiite 
the  Regulators  started  after  him,  though  wfaetiMsr 
they  caught  him,  I  do  not  know. 

This  practice  of  Regulating  seems  very  strange 
to  an  European.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  Regulators,  who  all  lamented 
the  necessity  of  such  a  system.  They  Very  send* 
bly  remarked,  that  when  the  country  became  tMite 
thickly  settled,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  lie* 
cessity  for  such  proceedings,  and  that  they  should 
all  be  delighted  at  being  able  to  obtain  justtoe  in  a 
mtjfte  formal  manner.  I  forgot  to  mention,  ihkt 
the  rascals  punished,  have  sometimes  prosecuted 
the  Regulators,  for  an  assault.  The  Jones  iMiw- 
ever,  knowing  the  bad  character  of  the  proseeutian, 
would  give  but  trifling  dami^es,  which  divided 
among  so  many,  amounted  to  next  to  nothing  ibr 
each  individual. 

On  my  second  day's  journey  after  leaving  €w-« 


lyle»  a  great  deal  of  si^qw  had  fallen,  ai^  as  it  got 
dark  in  the  evening  I  lost  my  way>  and  had  to 
sleep  out  in  the  woods.  With  a  tomahawk  whMl 
I  carried  fastened  to  my  saddle,  I  cut  down  s(me 
small  l»-anches,  struck  a  light,  and  setting  fitf  t^ 
a  large  decayed  tree  that  had  been  blown  dowii^ 
soon  made  a  comfortable  fire. 

I  had  already  slept  out  when  hunting,  bpt  it 
was  always  in  company,  aQd  with  {^nty  tQ  eat* 
The  fasting  after  a  long  day's  ride  I  found  y$ry 
disagreeable.  My  horse  also  was  very  much  irightr. 
ened  by  the  wolves,  which  were  numerous,  aod 
made  a  great  noise.  Some  of  them  q^me  pretty 
near  my  fire,  but  they  are  very  cowardly,  and  I 
believe  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  attack- 
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ing  a  man.  Indeed,  when  I  afterwards  told  3(»Qe 
of  the  Backwoodsmen,  that,  from  nqi  having  had 
a  gun  with  me,  I  was  somewhat  afraid,  they  laughs 
at  me,  saying,  there  was  ^o  danger  what^yer  o^ 
being  attacked  by  the  wolves,  for  they  preferred 
hunting  the  deer  who  offered  no  resistance. 

In  the  morning,  by  means  of  my  compass,  I 
found  my  way  back  to  the  road  from  which  \  ba4 
only  been  distant  about  three  miles  and  a  h»^^ 
I  stopped  at  the  cabin  of  a  hunter,  who,  just  befpq^ 
I  arrived,  had  killed  a  fine  bear.  I  had  $ome  ni 
its  flesh  served  up,  and  found  it  excellent,  Jnd^ai 
I  have  at  other  times  oft^  eaten  bear^meat ; :  and 
can  assure  all  European  epicures,  that  it  is  most 
deUcipufii, 
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The  bear  of  the  American  forests  fives  ahnost 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  such  as  nuts  and 
fruits.  Sometimes  indeed  he  catches  a  hog,  ivfaich 
maybe  nmning  wUd  in  the  woods;  and  if  he 
could  surprize  a  deer,  he  would  no  doubt  make  a 
meal  of  it,  but  the  deer  are  too  cunnii^  and  too 
fleet  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  bear  is  not  much  more  carnivorous  than  the 
hog,  and  is  a  much  cleaner  animal. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  very  fat  these 
animals  become,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the 
eountry,  where  there  is  plenty  of  mast.  Their 
fat  is  much  prized  by  the  hunters,  as  it  never 
turns  on  the  stomach,  however  great  a  quantity 
may  be  eaten.  They  all  say,  that  one-fourth  part 
as  much  of  pork  or  beef-fat  would  make  them  side, 
and  give  them  a  fit  of  the  bile.  An  old  hunter 
told  me,  that  whenever  he  has  found  himself  very 
eold,  wet,  and  tired,  and  likely  to  be  unwell  the 
next  day,  he  has  swallowed  a  small  cupM  of 
bear's  oil,  laid  down  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
in  the  morning  has  found  himself  as  well,  and  his 
limbs  as  pliable,  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  his 
home  on  a  spring  day.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
virtues  of  bear's  oil,  I  myself  cannot  say  any  thing 
about  it  from  personal  experience,  having  never 
drank  a  single  drop  of  this  panacea. 

The  woods  in  this  part  of  the  country  abound 
with  bees,  in  consequence  of  the  Prairies  being  near, 
which  in  summer  are  covered  with  innum^fable 
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fldwers.  It  is  a  &vourite  amusement,  at  a  parti- 
cular season  of  the  year,  to  go  bee-hunting ;  and 
great  quantities  of  honey  are  then  collected.  :  Tbam 
the  settlers,  for  the  most  part,  use  instead  of  sugar. 
I  have  been  surprized  at  the  number  of  gallons  of 
honey,  that  a  single  bee's  nest  will  sometimes 
yield.  The  bees  make  their  nest  in  thd  hollow  of 
a  tree,  and  continue  to  increase  their  comb  until 
the  hollow  space  is  qmte  or  nearly  filled.  The 
honey  is  obtained  by  chopping  down  the  tree,  and 
kilhng  or  driving  off  the  bees  with  branches. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  until 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  little  village  of  Carmi, 
is  very  wild,  and  but  thinly  settled :  but  there  is 
an  abundance  of  game.  I  passed,  in  a  single  day's 
ride,  as  many  as  a  dozen  deer,  and  five  gangs  of 
wild  turkeys.  There  are  also  fi^reat  numbers  of 
wolves.  wUd  cats,  and  other  venSn. 

About  forty  miles  from  Carmi,  I  had  a  most 
curious  adventure,  and  one  that  caused  me  for 
some  time  afterwards  a  great  deal  of  vexation* 
While  crossing  a  small  Prairie,  I  observed  coming 
towards  me  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  a  beautiful 
little  animal,  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  dark  colour, 
with  longitudinal  white  stripes  down  its  back,  a 
bushy  tail,  and  very  short  legs.  Intending  to 
catch  it,  I  immediately  galloped  forward  to  jne- 
vent  its  escape. ,  To  my  astonishment,  however,  it 
did  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  as  if  it  had  been  tame.     I 
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came  close  up  to  it  so  that  my  horse's  fore-feet  al- 
most touched  it,  when  it  drew  up  its  badc»  mid 
looked  up  at  me,  but  still  did  not  o&r  to  escape. 
I  at  first  intended  to  dismount  and  catdi  it; 
but  considering  that  I  could  do  nothing  mtb  it, 
and  that  perhaps  it  might  bite  me^  I  determined 
to  leave  it  alone,  and  content  myself  with  ad- 
miring it. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  me  if  I  had  done 
so ;  but  after  having  finished  looking  at  it,  a  spirit 
of  mischief  (I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  else) 
prompted  me  to  lean  forward  on  my  horse,  and 
strike  it  over  the  back  with  a  small  whip  I  had  in 
my  hand.  Scarcely  had  the  whip  touched  the 
animal's  back,  when,  turning  its  posteriors  towards 
me,  and  lifting  up  its  hind-leg,  it  discharged  a  Sty- 
gian liquor,  the  odour  of  which  I  shall  recolleet 
till  my  dying  day. — In  an  instant,  the  whole 
Prairie  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  stench,  that  is 
beyond  all  description.  It  was  so  powerfiil,  pun- 
gent, and  sickening,  that  at  first  it  nearly  made  me 
fiEiint,  and  I  galloped  away  from  the  brute  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

I  had  previously  supposed,  that  I  had,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  smelt  very  bad  odours ;  but  they 
were  all  perfumes  compared  to  this.  No  one  who 
has  not  experienced  it  can  form  any  idea  of  such 
a  horrid  stench.  Most  fortunately,  firom  the  pOri- 
lion  in  which  I  was,  my  horse  had  received  the 
whole  of  this  infernal  water  on  his  breast^  and 
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wtmi^ it  1»4  totte)^4  my nloti^e^,   Hit  b«4»  J 

fifaaald  haT«  been  obliged  to  A&itxay  than }  fw  ( 
WHS  liflterwiidl  infon»ed>  that  90  propssy^  or  laogtb 
of  tinier  will  iwiofe  tiie  sm^U  frpoi  wmUw  clotlu 

itind  muck  ma  «p  imk  tli^t  I  ^ul4  not  ent  mj 

breakfast.  Indeed  I  wm  i^tkmeA  to  |p9  ipto  my 
honae,  w«ll  kdpwiog  1)0W  ofieimv^  bat}}  I  ^d  ^ny 
bone  must  )».  I  rode  my  kom  intQ  thf  qf^it^ 
lad  him  wa«bed  wiitb  smp  and  yfntca*,  Sfo^&G^}  Imt^ 
wtiiiBg  W(H)Jd  do»  FiHT  »  w^k  itf terwasdB  ,  { 
cpuld  aever  g^  nipon  him^  Wit^Iu>iit  i^ei^vip^  w,^ 
lOOfit  diaiigveeBMe  degree^  tfae  sten^  i»f  my^^i^ 
£9ien^<.  The  spiaa  o(  the  haiuse)  «t  which  I  stoffK(4 
in  the  ^vmmi^  iimacidiftfaJy  ohserv^d  Kha  ojQgemi^e 
odowt  with  which  I  was  ij^feK^*  When  J  UM 
him  my  adventure,  and  how  I  iaAeodi^  to  hme 
got<^  lajr  hoiie  to  faatdb  tim  i^niioitl,  }m  Uu/^ed 
Bloat  faedrtUy  i  attd  iai^nBed  me  4h»t  it  wan  ^Ued 
the  Skvaik  or  iStittj^ard^  md  Wjiis  wmrn^  »  th|t 
part  of  the  Mmtry.  He  hiMl  ba  i^ooner  i^entioEed 
the  JMMae;,  thaa  J  jieooUeeted  thirf;  Jki^'koS^,  wh^ 
has  left  «o  inteseating  ^  ^oeount  of  the  Ahipoeef^ 
Biet  Willi  eiftu  worse  treailbent  fixMn  lOne  i&f  these 
raisaoolB  tibum  I  did. 

My  jhost  «tated»  that  whenever  the  hunti^s  loet 
any  one  of  the^ie  animals  m  the  woods^  th^y  avoided 
lit,  and  catted  off  d^heir  dogs^  as  the  animal  witt 
never  go  ^»it  jof  its  way^  ^Soiuietimes  the  dogif, 
tmoksig  sMddejiiy  nfKin  toanei^  ^mSl  molest  jrt ;  npoit 
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which  the  l^kunk  will  immediate  eject  an  odoiiAr^ 
bus  stream  upon  them,  and  the  dog  whieb  it 
strikes  will  lie  down,  toll  over,  and  howl  the'  MM6 
as  if  boiling  water  had  been  thrown  upon  hini': 
It  is  the  general  belief  among  the  hunters,  thitt  if 
any  of  this  liquor  were  to  get  into  the  eyes^  it 
would  cause  total  blindness. 

It  is  a  most  wonderful  defence,  that  niitute  -has 
given  to  this  little  animal,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  repel  at  once  the  largest  and  most  fotaiidable 
enemies !  The  Skunk  never  manifests  its  teniUe 
odour,  except  when  irritated,  and  when  it  intends 
to  be  offensive.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  thift 
power  that  prevents  its  running  away,  and  -em-^ 
bddens  it  to  await,  without  fear,  any  attack  what- 
soever.  Let  all  who  may  chance  to  meet  one  be^ 
ware  of  insulting  it. 

The  road  for  about  twenty-five  miles  befixre 
arriving  at  Carmi,  passes  entirely  through  foreBt; 
the  Prairie  country  having  finished.  Herfe  in- 
deed I  took  a  last  leave  of  the  Prairies.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  village,  I  found  a  very  comfortable 
little  tavern,  which  a  traveller  knows  how  to  appre- 
ciate, after  the  general  bad  accommodation  he  meets 
with.  While  sitting  by  the  blazing  fire,  I  asked 
the  Landlord  to  lend  me  some  book,  with  which  I 
might  wile  away  the  evening.  I  was  both  sur- 
prized and  pleased,  when  he  brought  me  a  volume 
of  Goldsmith,  and  of  the  Scotch  Novels.  Seated 
by  myself  in  this  little  backwoods,  inn,  at  such 
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immense  -ctishinee  from  my  coiiiitry,^  I  FeAt  tiie: 
glvatest  pleasure  in  re«parusing  the  Traveller  and 
tiie  Deserted  ViHage.  Few  who  have  not  been  in 
the  itoie  situation  can  form  any  idea  of  the  grati- 
fication I  received  from  this  trifling  circumstance*-  • 

I  how  crossed  the  Little  Wabash,  on  which  rfver 
Carmi  is  situated,  and  proceeded  through  a  very 
thiitiy  wooded  country  iowards  Harmony.  The' 
road,  9bout' four  niiles  l^fore  arriving  at  this  ^lavit^ 
passes  thi'oiigh  the  low  grounds,  or  as  they  an^ 
called,  *^  tfie  Flats "  of  the  Big  Wabash.  The 
lands  of  the  river  bottoms,  or  flats,  throughout  tfa^ 
whole  of  the  United  States,  are  always  reckoned 
very  rich  and  productive,  and  those  of  the  Wabiidi^ 
are  particularly  so.  They  are  covered  with  ittl^^ 
mensely  large  trees,  between  which  grows,  in 
amaadug  luxuriance,  that  noble  v^etable  the  Cane 
(Arun£naria  Macrosperma). 

This  beautiful  and  useful  plant  attains  the 
height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  fertile 
tracts,  where  it  grows,  are  called  Cane  Brakes,  and 
are  always  full  of  herds  of  cattle,  who  are  very  fond 
of  its  leaves,  which  remain  green  all  the  winter. 

The  low  grounds  of  the  Wabash  would  be  thickly 
settled,  and  soon  covered  with  a  swarming  p(^ula- 
tion  ;  but  during  a  month  or  two  in  the  Autinfin, 
Fevers  and  Agues  seem  to  stalk  about  here,  seek'^ 
ing  whom  they  may  destroy.  Indeed  the  counte- 
nances of  the  few  settlers  bespeak  how  offen  they 
havie  been  ttttadced  by  these  diseases.     Where  the 
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giiniiril  liii  1i0U  dnred  wt  wMf 
tibe  ■fkBf  does  B0i  pnevul  to 
Tint  k  the  cne  irith  the  KttlaMBt  cf 
lNri»  era  thctc^  the  mUiinifci  hMl  m  tlie 
saSend  a  gicel  dal. 

The  tRcs  groiraig  hnmrftttrfyea  tibe 
the  WabMh,  mait,  from  their 
■Mh  ercrj  odcl  The  Flane^  with  ilM  hmg 
uam,  and  the  Tnfip-tiee  (Linodcndm  tJIpiftM) 
cdkd  bjrthe  Aincrient  the  Fbpljr,  attntoM 
tmomoM  magnitiide  throo^ioiit  the  whole  cf  Ae 
Wcsten  States 

There  is  a  Cory  which  eoBTejs  the  tiatiBer  dii« 
wtdij  orer  the  Wabadi  to  Hamionj.  Thia  W^^ 
little  town  eontaiDs  nmneiioiis  well  hwilt^  ihiaafc 
alotied,  brick  hooaes^  ^aoed  in  legalar  atBBel%  mA 
a  man  lailed  gaidni  to  eaA,  all  auaieyiiig  a  gaait 
idea  of  comfort,  paiticnlaily  to  a  num  tnndli^^M 
the  BadLwoodi.  There  air  two  dianheiwidiifnei^ 
ew  one  of  which  is  a  doek^made  hjr  a  aettkr,  iriUdi 
itiike%  ercn  the  quarters,  upon  aome  laige  hdb 
Aafc  were  imported  on  pnrpooe.  I  hadhecnaakn^ 
without  hearing  anything  of  the  kind,  that  dnini|p 
the  week  I  remained  there,  the  fircly  taoea  of  theae 
beDs  gave  me  great  defigfat 

Mr.  Rapp^  the  fimnder  of  die  Society,  was 
aenter  from  the  Lutheran  chnnh,  and  finding 
sdf  petsecnted  by  the  dcrgy  and  the  nayc% 
the  tenets  he  premnlgated^  came  fai  ISOSf 
near  Stntgaxd  in  Wnrtcnbvg»  to  the  Unilod 


SUtes,  with  nearly  400  adfaerents.  They  first  eet* 
tied  4t  a  plaee  they  caUed  Harmony,  in  Butlaf 
cpnnty  Pennsylvania,  85  mileg  from  Kttshtirg. 
Here  thek  number  vm  soon  increased  by  emi^ 
gratloti  lie  near  800  souk,  but  net  finding  Pennsyl- 
vania in  all  tesp^s  suited  to  their  viewis,  they  aent 
in  lftl4i^  three  of  their  head  men  to  cheese  ane4(hrt 
place.  Aecordingly,  they  have  now  fixed  their  re^ 
aidenee  5ft  miles  ham  Vineen^es,  40  from  Shawtiee 
town,  24  from  BirkbeeVs  Settlement*  imd  100  by 
water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 

>By  the  sale  of  their  houses,  their  Improvements, 
&e»,  in  Penn^ivania,  they  obtained  a  v«y  latige 
sum  of  money,  and  with  this  they  purdiased  several 
thousand  acrps  of  the  best  land  in  Indiana.  Upon 
arriving  at  their  present  abode,  they  erected  leg- 
cabius ;  but  as  they  int^ded  from  the  first  to  builii 
bridt  houses,  th<^y  marked  out  very  carefriUy  and 
with  much  r^ularity  the  intmided  streets  of  thdr 
town,  and  by  placing  the  l<^-cabin8  at  the  back  part 
of  the  different  lots,  left  themsdives  sufficient  space 
to  erect  l^dr'ftiture  habitations,  without  bdng 
obliged  to  move  out  of  their  old  ones. 

They  have  indeed  proceeded  in  every  thing  with 
the  greatest  order  and  regularity.  They  possessed 
when  I  was  tJiere  100  brick  buildings,  had  planted 
an  extensive  Tineyard^  and  made  considerable  quan- 
-titieir  of  pleasant  tasted  wine.  They  carried  on 
a  very  ^rtensivo  system  of  agricultute,  and  their 
Hoelce  and  her^s  w^e  ti^mmonly  numerous*  There 
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is  a  blacksmith's  shop  with  two  furnaces,  a  thrish-^ 
ing  machine,  a  distillery,  brewery,  tannery,  '&c. 
There  is  also  a  large  woollen  and  ootton-fadxHy, 
the  spindles  and  machinery  of  which  are  W(Mrke4 
by  steam,  as  is  also  their  mill  for  grin^ng  flaur. 
Indeed  they  carry  on  almost  every  kind  at  useful 
manu&cture,  and  make  hats,  shoes,  sadlery,  linen, 
cotton  and  wodlen  cloths,  &c.     Their  broad .  dotk 
is  very  good ;  and  their  flannel  of  so  excellent  m 
quality,  many  of  the  English  settlers  at  AUmm 
say,  that  it  is  superior  to  the  best  Welsh  flan- 
nel they  brought  out  with  them.     Every  one  be* 
longB  to  some  particular  trade  or  employment,  and 
never  interferes  with  the  others,  or  even  indeed 
knows  what  they  are  about.    The  only  occasion  on 
which  they  are  all  called  out,  is  in  the  event  of  snuU 
den  bad  weather,  when  the  hay  or  com  is  cut,  but 
not  carried.     In  such  a  case,  Rapp  Uows  a  hohi, 
and  the  whole  immunity,  both  men  and  woitaen, 
leave  their  occupations,  run  out  to  the  fields,  and 
the  crop  is  soon  gathered  in,  or  placed  in  safety. 
There  is  a  party  of  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  wear- 
ers,   shepherds,  ploughmen  or  agriculturists^  &c. 
Over  every  one  of  these  trades  there  is  a  head  man, 
who  acts  as  an  overseer,  and  who,  in  particular 
cases,  as  with  the  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  &q.,  n^ 
ceives  payment  for  any  work  done  for  strangera. 
None  of  the  inferiors  of  each  occupation  will  re- 
ceive the  money.    The  head  man,  or  foreman,  al^ 
ways  gives  a  receipt  for  the  money  he  reoeiv^ 


)i4iid^ leceipt  is  Mgtie&  by  Rappt  who  ikjJ^  Jcttows 
c»very  eent  that  is  takeHi  and  to  whom  all  th€^ 
mimey  collected  is  j^aBaf^red.  >  -When  ;aDy  one  pf 
thcdr  nu^iW  waii|taa^hat>:eo£d;,  oi:  ^y  thing  else^ 
he^[^Iies  to  the.hoadman  of  hia  trade. or  e9iplQ^«> 
inant,  ^ho  gives  him.au  ord^r,  which  is  also  agned  ' 
by  ftapp,  after  which  he  goes  to  the  6t(»re  ai^d  g«ti| 
what  he  wants.  ..# 

They  have  one  large  atore,^  in  whieh  is  deposited 
all  the  articles  they  manufacture.  The  neighbour^ 
iBg  settlers  for  many  miles  round,  resort  to  this,  not 
only  on  accou&t  of  the  excellence,  but  also  tbt 
dieapness  of  jbhe  goods.  This  store  is  managed  by 
Mr.  Baker,  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  Rapp  him 
self.  The  Harmonites  have  also  branch  stores  in 
Shawnee  town,  and  elsewhere,  which  they  supply 
with  goods,  and  which  are  managed  by  their  agents. 

Am  excellent  house  of  private  entertainments  is 
kept  by  one  of  their  number,  named  £)kensperkei;» 
Every  thing  here  was  so  clean,  comfortable,  and 
well  airanged,  tha.t  I  was  quite  delighted. 

The,  house  they  haiKe  built  for  their  founder 
Raj^,  is  very  large  and  handsome,  and  woidd  be 
esteemed  a  good  house  in  any  part  of  Europe.  In 
_the  cQurt-yard,^^  Rapp  has  placed  a  great  curiosity, 
which  he  brought  from  the  shore  of  theMissw- 
sippi,  nea^J^  Louis.  It  is  a  block  of  marble  of 
the  i^isse  >of.a  large  to|i^t<xne,  on  which  are;  ^^wo 
impressions,  i^  tiie  hyman;  foot,  sO;  u^ao^nmoniy  well 
d^finefi,  p^e^,.  fin^  natural,  as;  to  ;be,  .wos.t|iy  enr«p 
of  Canova. 
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The  Indiam  tertamly  could  not  have  eieMleA 
ftti]fthing  of  tile  kind ;  and  the  genenl  opinion'  is, 
that  some  human  heing  must  hare  passed  over  ih^ 
marhle  when  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  day,  and 
thus  have  left  the  impression  of  his  feet.  The  im- 
pressions indeed  appear  to  have  been  made  by  some 
one  who  was  running,  or  else  stooping  forwafd  to 
pick  up  something.  But  I  can  hardly  myself  ima- 
gine, how  or  where  a  piece  of  marble  could  ever 
have  been  in  so  soft  a  state,  as  to  receive  the  list* 
j^ssion  of  a  human  foot.  I  hope  that  the  maiUe 
will  soon  be  inspected  by  some  one  competent  to 
give  an  opinion,  particularly  as  the  impresncfiia 
may  at  no  great  length  of  time  be  efiaced,  fitim 
being  always  left  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  Harmonites  are  noi 
very  well  known ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  diat 
tlley  profess  equality  and  the  community  of  pes- 
l^esiAons.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  tkeir 
system  is  their  celibacy ;  for  the  meU  and  women 
live  separate,  and  are  not  allowed  any  interoonrae. 
In  order  to  keep  up  their  numbers  they  have  once 
or  twice  sent  agents  to  Gennany  to  bring  over  pro- 
selytes,  for  they  admit  no  Americans.  Amon^ 
those  that  last  came  over,  were  a  great  many  dill- 
dien  of  both  sexes. 

Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  <^  Harmoiiy  CMld 
speak  English,  and  indeed  the  young  boys  a&d  giita 
are  diielly  educated  in  the  German  tongue.^  The 
pbficy  tff  the  head  men  appctffr  tabe,  tliat  6f  |mHS- 
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venting,  as  mucb  as  p<Msible,  iny  uf  tlidr  uifieibii 
fiom  communieating  with  the  Atnerieani^  ftttring 
no  doubt,  that  tiiey  would  see  the  foUy  of  ^iefe 
fiystem. 

What  struck  me  as  very  singular  was,  tjiat  no 
one  would  answer  any  questions.  >  JSren  my  hint 
Ekenfiqperker,  when  I  asked  if  thisy  were  permitted 
to  marry,  what  became  of  all  the  money  they  od^ 
lected,  &c  iBvaiiaUy  replied,  ^  We  never  aiis^nr 
these  questions."^  Some  km  persons  have  SecotMl 
from  this  society.  These  have  generally  been  yoiittf 
men*  who  sacrificing  fanaticism  to  nature,  have  gmiit 
off  with  young  women  and  married  them,  ^jg^ 
fortune  I  chaneed  to  meet  one  of  these  men,  sosd 
learned  ftom  him  a  few  particulars  of  the  sectt  Wt 
even  he  did  not  appear  to  be  very  willing  Hii  eotn^ 
municate  what  he  knew.  He  told  me  that  mar- 
riage was  interdicted  i  but  could  give  me  no  repmi 
why  it  was.  Moreover  he  told  m^  diat  it  is  un- 
known what  becomes  of  all  the  money  lU^p  re- 
ceives. Now  this  must  be  a  very  Coni^deiable  mm, 
as  the  Hanrnmites  neglect  no  means  i^f  atnassifii^ 
money.  For  instance,  th^  send  every  'year  btotis 
laden  with  produce  to  Ne<iv  Orleans ;  and  the  UtOb 
settlement  of  Albion  has  paid  them  alMgiiher 
nearly  iSb,000'dol!al*s,  though  kt  ptesedt  ir% 
rapidly  l>ecomihg  independent  4{  them.  *     =   <      ' 

The  Hartoonttes  wiU  reoeive  in  ptt^eni  fto 
other  meney  but  spede  or  United  Stiles  BMfldt 
ffotes.  "At  tbesatne-tltae  they«fij^M^^ 
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rad  indeed  money  appears  to  be  of  no  use  to  ineiii 
producing  food,  and  maniifacturuig  all  neceesaiieii 
widiin  thdr  own  settlement  Every  thing  ii  sold 
in  Rapp's  name,  and  all  the  money  is  transmitted 
to.  him,  even  the  proceeds  of  the  house  of  enter* 
tainment-  and  the  doctor's  shop. 

This  seezecy  about  the  great  sums  that  must  be 
collected  annually  by  the  united  labour  of  seven  or 
^ht  hundred  industrious  individuals,  possessed  of 
agieat  dealof  skill,  and  having  the  entire moiK^ 
paly  of  the  neighbouring  country,  has,  I  must  ood^ 
fess,  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  especially  as 
Bapp  holds  a  correspondence  with  Germany. '  Ai  the 
same  time,  as  he  is  an  old  man,  and  never  intendft 
to  leave  Harmony,  I  do  not  see  any  thing*  he  could 
gain  by  sending  away  the  money. 

The  Harmonites  all  dress  very  plainly  and  weiar 
nearly  the  same  dotheis ;  but  Rapp  and  the  head 
men  live  in  better  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  wine^ 
beer,  groceries,  &c ;  while  the  rest  of  their  hser 
thven  are  limited  to  coarse,  though  wholesqtne 
food,  are  debarred  the  use  of  groceries,  &c.,  have 
a  less  quantity  of  meat,  and  are  even  obliged  to 
nuike  use  of  an  inferior  kind  of  flour. 

In  their  celibacy,  and  in  some  other  points,  tiiey 
lE^esemble  the  Shakers,  though  they  differ  fiom 
them  in  refusing  to  admit  proselytes  They  are 
in  fact  only  a  somewhat  improved  prd^:  of  indus- 
ilioiis  monks  ^nd  nuns^  except  that  they.  «re  veyy 
^wiHingtol^ayeany  thipg  known  ab^t  t^^tpte 
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«eht8»  «MlfEe:lby  no  ifteaiit  ainofitt  to  naicaMii^ 
vfTts.  If  tbey  spoke  Enj^sh,  Md  were  allo^td  *« 
firee  mtoeoterse  irith  the  AsntrioMui^  tbefvMM 
soon  learn,  t^t  ivith  the  'same  habito  of  temper* 
anee,  indugtry,'  and  ecoiioiny,  they  ooUld  in  diat 
rich  and  &rtile;diitnet  hkvs^  evary  oomfivt  tiny  at 
pfeient  enjipy^  with  the>  additiolial  satisfiMtion  4if 
amasring :  imney  for  ^emselveB,  and  i^  lutidii^ 
children  who  would  douhtless  riseito  opnlenoe  and 
eoofiidaration;   ■•  ..f:'^b 

At  present  however  Ri^p  pontts'out  to thcDt 
the  diffinrenoe  between  their  situation  and  43iat  of 
the  Backwoodsmen  in  tibe  neighboodiood,  leaving 
them  to  suppose,  that  this  superiority  is  owing  to 
their  peculiar  tenets  and  mode  of  life*  Moreovetf 
as  I  am  informed,  Rapp,*  like  dQ  other  Fkiests^ 
holds  out  eternal  punishment  in  the  next  world:  to 
those  w6o  secede.  Like  the  Virgilian:  'vBe^; 
Anius,  rex.  idem  homimim,  Pbosbique . Sacerdoi^'* 
he  is  both  Governor  and  Priest,  preaching  ^to  them 
in  churdi  and  managing  wh^n  out  of  it  tiiiarpe^ 
cuniary  affairs.  Hence  this  society  presents  tibe 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  most  complete  dea* 
potism  in  the  midst  of  a  great  republic:  £9r  with 
the  exception  perhapa  of  being  a  little  bqtltor 
dotbed  and;fed^  the  lower  orders  of  the  Hatim^ 
nites  are  as  much  vassals,  or  more  so,  than-  tlmy 
were  inGermany.  f      ;  :  i' 

The  settlement  inuB  olioe  a  benefit  t^  the  nei^ 
bomhood;!  but  Jit^tent  sooatioC  the  AwmeKiB 
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ocemdm  it  ai  bjiuimii.  At  first  the  pesple.  iai  m 
great  distanoo  awund  the  Secernent,  bring  mpr 
]iKed  with  goods  that  l^ey  could  not  eattly  pm« 
cnre  disewhere,  oonsiderod  it  advantageotia  to 
them ;  but  they  now  think  preoisely  the  eontrarjr; 
Ibr  the  Hannonites,  not  having  to  pay  their  wajii^ 
men,  ai6  enabled  to  und^^seU  every,  ene-  wiio 
would  wifth  to  set  up  a  BtoTe»  and  thu«phmmft 
eoropetition,  Moreovar^  ai  in  exdisng^  for  tftelv 
cloths,  linens,  hats,  whiskey,  &c.,  they  fcmvtoWil 
aomii  of  money  which  they  never  upends  and  thus 
diminSsh  the  circulating  medium  of  the  ommtiy.    : 

^  Ij^**  say  the  Americans,  '<  an  ordinary  nrar<» 
ohant  could  come  among  us,  and  set  upaitom^ 
aa  he  grew  rich  he  would  mcrease  hi&  expeoditii««» 
wd  the  money  would  cireulate  and  enridi  thoet 
who  supplied  him  with  meat,  bread,  fcor ;  bntliiM 
people  spend  nothing,^^  and  therefore  we  flkoulil  lie 
very  glad  to  aee  their  society  destroyed." 

Old  Rapp  has  tcansfbriied  most  of  the  aetim 
aoperintendence  of  the  tempcnral  concema  of  the 
aedety  to  his  adopted  son  Frederic  Bapp^  ihua 
aeonstoming  the  people  to  a  sort  of  hereditary 
deepotism.  We  may  however  very  mndi  douht^ 
Whedier  the  society  will  hold  togedier  after  the  old 
nan*a  death,  an  event  which  in  the  oomse  of  ni* 
tutie  muKt  socm  take  place. 

The  people,  under  the  present  system^  aie  aroet 
ef  weltled,  weU»dothed>  hardororking  vasfels. 
^I%ey  are  tieory  grave  and  :seriouar    Dnn^tfae 
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whole  time  I  was  at  Hannony,  I  never  saw  one  of 
them  laugh ;  indeed  they  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy 
only  a  sort  of  liielandbidly' eoniehtment,  which 
makes  a  decided  difference  hetween  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oth^  parts  of  the  country,  who 
without:  fima^ism  or  celilMM^f  find  tb^mselTeft  ypell 
off  an4  comfortable.  - 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'CUT«MONfiY — ^AMBBICAN  FABM-HOUBE — TITLBB. 

.  .    •  ■     '  .  •■...'.;:. 

I  WAg  quite  gorry  to  ipiit  my  eomfiirtAte  kJd^r 
ing  at  Harmony,  and  again  enooimta^  tbe  bad 
fare  of  the  Backwoods  taverns ;  but  being  anxious 
to  proceed,  I  summoned  up  courage  and  set  ,off. 

After  passing  through  a  low,  heavily  timbered 
country,  which  when  cleared  is  very  fertile,  I  came 
to  the  Ohio  at  the  Diamond  Island  ferry,  so  called 
from  a  large  and  beautiful  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  road,  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  I  crossed  over  to  the  Ken- 
tucky side  of  the  river;  and  I  wa&  therefore  obliged 
to  put  up  at  a  smaU  cabin,  the  owner  of  which 
bade  me  welcome,  though  he  was  sick  in  bed,  and 
his  wife  gave  me  the  best  fare  that  his  humble 
means  could  command. 

This  log  hut,  from  being  so  near  to  the  river, 
was  very  much  infested  with  rats.  They  were  the 
largest  and  boldest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  ran  about 
without  either  regarding  me  or  the  sick  man. 
What  however  surprised  me  the  most  was,  that 
there  was  a  cat  sitting  by  the  fire  which  never  at- 
tempted to  molest  them,  nor  indeed  did  the  rats 
appear  to  be  alarmed  at  her  presence.  The  owner 
of  the  cabin  said,  **  J  bought  the  cat  hoping  she 
would  drive  the  rats  away,  but  when  on  her  firat 


armal  idie  caiight  one,  it  not  ciily  ckifeiided  itidf 
stoutly,  but  by  its  screaiM  brought  sevtval  Mien 
to  its  asdistance  who  attaeked  liie  cat  and  whipped 
her/'* 

I  spent  a  great  part  irf"  the  night  in  wishing  diat 
I  had^i^Qch  a  redoubtable  cat  aa  Whittington*»rftip 
these  troublesome  rats>  by  scampering  about  tlM 
cabin  and  jiunping  vipaa  my  bed,  kept  me  awake 
several  hours.  This  next  morBing  I  pvoeeededjtd 
MadisoDTille,  a  stnall  village,  where  there  is  a  toUv^ 
able  tavern ;  and  froim  thence  to  Gre^ville,  mMH 
smaller  village,  where  the  tavern  was  most  €Xfii< 
crable.  /y.  i 

Most  of  these  vitti^ges,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  division  of  Kentucky,  called  the  Gmmp^ 
river  Country,  are  very  much  upon  the  dedihe, 
and  will  no  doubt  shortly  cease  to  exist.  They 
were  founded  during  the.  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  owed  their  existence,  not  to  any  want 
of  villages  in  these  places,  but  to  the  unnatand 
state  of  things  caused  by  a  great  war  expenditure, 
by  an  immense  issue  of  paper  money,  and  by  the 
efforts  of  specidators  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  soon  as  the  waJt 
ceased,  the  great  expenditure  ceased  also,  as  Well* 

*  /'  To  wh^/'  all  through  the  Western  States  aasveni  ta' 
our  verb  ^^  to  beat,"  and  is  by  the  lower  class  always  made  um 
of  in  that  signification ;  as  '^  The  Americans  whipped  the 
English  at  New  Orleans ;"  "  I  can  whip  any  man  in  the  codn- 
tiy  at  runrnng ; '-'  «^  A  panther  will  wli^krif  a dMrndms.**  ^* 


ilk  the  dtitnaiid  for  prodiice»  &e.  &e»  The  eumnqr 
mm^k^xkmgtd bom  paper  to  specie,  and  henoe 
tisMre  who  had  easily  boitowed  money  ftund  it  im^ 
possible  to  repay  it.  This  occasioned  the  ndn  of 
ttniftberk  of  iiiduiAfioug  {t^  and  produced  a 
degree  txf  distress  unparalleled  in  any  country,  with 
tho  eODception  ^eriu^  of  England. 

If  any  one  wished  to  be  otovinced  of  the 
&Uy,  noi  to  say  the  tyranny,  of  any  goYffloment'a 
making  great  issu^  o£  paper  money,  and  then 
itildanly  boiitracting  the  cunreliqr>  he  eeuld  not 
fix  «ipMi  a  strongs  instaaee  than  the  l^te  of  Kai* 
tttcky. 

:  In  a  Rejpublic,  where  the  whole  poweit  is  kt  the 
haads  of  the  ipeople^  audi  miraiaiii^mait  couU 
nmrdr  have  happened^  had  the  su))|ect  been  under- 
steod ;  but  imhappily  it  wta  jiot  Henoe  the  £tate 
of  Kentud^y  was  pliAigei  into  aiteh  diatseei,  that 
ilt  mis  obliged  ki  aome  degvee  td  violate  the  c&a^ 
fttiMioa of  the  United  States,  and  to  makea  eur- 
renoy  of  its  own.  This,  thou^  it  at  first  alie- 
nated the  ^stress,  which  was  prodigious,  has  idti* 
mately  proired  a  bad  expedi^t  When  I  was  in 
Kentudky,  papmr  was  only  half  the  value  of  apecie, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  ^y  two-fifUis  of  the  vahie. 
No  such  a  thing  as  a  silver  coin  of  any  kind  was 
to  be  seen  in  circulation,  and  notes  of  4,  6^  aad 
It^  cetrts.  formed  a  substitute  for  copper. 

Any  one  was  at  liberty  to  issue  these  and  nu- 
m«rws  othefir  pBomiMorjr  aotes  bebw  the  value  ofa 


doUiMrt  and  though  m  W9  ^vmi  obliged  to  ti^ 
th^ni,  yet  from  the  total  wmt  of  snuill  chmagff 
they  werp  fieldom  refua^d^  Henc9  notes  WM 
issued  by  swat  individu^s  who  were  fibiobitoly 
w(^h  upthiug ;  ^  fraud  soon  diseoveredt  a^d  inodt 
pabls  of  hmng  earned  to  any  great  ei^twt^  biit 
whieh  nevertheless  from  the  frequency  of  Us  oceur. 
renoe  was  v^  iiijuiious  to  the  public* 

I  myself*  in  loamnM^  with  other  ttw^l^im,  suf- 
fered so  much  by  these  notes»  that»  iu  order  to 
avmd  taking  them*  {  was  oUiged  to  cut  a  silver 
dollar,  into  quarters*  aud  even  into  eighths;  # 
practice  so  common  in  the  Western  States*  that 
the  cut^moneyy  as  it  was  eaDed*  was  the  only 
4^ange  th^  could  be  had  in  Missouri/  Here  agaw 
a  dexterous  persou  easily  committed  a  fraud,  m  '^ 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  cut  a  dollar  into 
i{ve  qiM^rters,  4Hr  pinoreighthi^  if  I  may  be  allowed 
8uch  expressions.  Of  course,  the  difierenee  between 
an  ipigbth  and  a  ninth  could  pot  be  perceivod  with* 
out  a  good  deal  of  eicaminatipn* 

The  road  from  the  Diamond  Jslaud  to  Giimi^ 
ville*  a  distance  of  ahout  i^iity-five  miles*  pagaes 
through  a  tract  of  apparently  fertile  country ;  but 
which  is  thinly  settled,  and,  like  many  portions 
of  Kentucky,  does  not  appear  to  be  much  im- 
proving ;  partly  b^sause  slavery  is  permitted,  and 
partly  becauAfe  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  titles  to  landis. 

Leaving  GKeenv^e,  I  too9k  the  road  to  Morgan- 
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tovm,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  than  finntecB 
miles  before  my  hone  cut  his  foot,  and  as  I  was 
afifaid  he  would  be  lamed  if  I  continued  iirjr 
janmey,  I  stopped  at  a  large  fium-hoose  bekngiDg 
to  a  Mr.  Rhoades.  My  host  had  a  fine  fimiily  of 
dnldren,  several  of  them  grown  up.  Mrs.  Rhoades 
was  a  perfect  model  of  a  &rmer*s  wife.  Indeed 
American  women,  throughout  all  the  backwoods,  aie 
the  most  industrious  females  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  country.  I  had  often  remarked  this;  but 
never  till  I  came  to  Mr.  Rhoades's  had  I  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  minutiss  of  their 
employments* 

Besides  the  labour  of  cooking,  cleaning  the 
house,  &c.  the  American  fiumer's  wife  makes  every 
article  of  clothing  for  her  whole  family.  The 
men  wear  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  cotton 
and  wool.  The  cotton  is  grown  upon  the  fiirm,  is 
picked,  spun,  weaved,  dyed  with  the  indigo  that 
also  grows  on  the  farm,  cut  up,  and  made  into 
clothes  by  the  female  part  of  the  fiimily.  The 
wool  of  their  own  sheep  furnishes  materials  for 
the  mixed  cloth,  stockings,  &c.  All  the  linen  ftr 
shirts,  sheets,  and  towels,  is  also  made  at  home 
from  their  own  flax. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  activity  and  in- 
dustry of  my  hostess.  Directly  after  breakfifust, 
which  was  on  the  table  every  tnoming  at  sunrise^ 
she  and  her  two  daughters  commenced  their  daily 
occupations  of  spinnings  &c.     One  of  the  girls  was 
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engaged  in  making  an  entirely  new  sidt  of  clothes 
for  her  father  and  eldest  brother,  from  some  of 
the  cloth  that  had  been  just  finished.  The  other, 
with  her  mother,  was  busily  employed  in  spinninig, 
as  a  bkck  servant  girl  was  in  weaving.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  after  supper,  the  whole  party  sat 
round  the  fire  employed  in  picking  the  seeds  from 
the  raw  cotton. 

The  old  woman  was  very  talkative  and  good- 
humoured,  and  related  to  me  some  very  curious 
anecdotes  of  their  first  settling  in  Kentucky,  which 
happened  soon  after  it  was  discovered,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  Indians  used  to  be  troublesome.  Old 
Mr.  Rhoades,  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  a  great 
and  skilful  hunter,  had  also  numerous  interesting 
stories  of  the  savage  foe,  and  of  the  dangers  in- 
curred when  following  the  buffalo  and  elk.  These 
anecdotes  were  every  now  and  then  broken  in 
upon,  by  a  good-natured  laugh,  at  my  awkward- 
ness in  picking  cotton  ;  for  although  I  took  some 
pains  to  learn  the  art,  I  made  but  a  bad  hand  at  it, 
picking  but  a  small  quantity,  and  that  at  the  expense 
of  making  my  fingers  very  sore.  The  chief  produce 
of  this  farm  was  Indian  com  and  oats.  Wheat, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
does  not  grow  well,  and  after  it  is  got  in,  is  nearly 
always  destroyed  by  the  weevil.  Mr.  Rhoades, 
the  year  before,  had  had  a  pretty  good  crop,  but 
it  was  very  much  injured  by  this  destructive  insect, 

* 

I  remained'  nearly  a  week  at  this  comfortable 
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■bode,  enq^loyiiig  lajmM  ■  ixxdhg  the  dAy-tiaie 
in  huntiiig  (there  heing  plenty  of  deer  and  wild 
tmkeyt  in  the  woods)^  and  during  the  evening  in 
piddng  cotton,  and  listening  ta  the  Btoriea  abcmt 
the  Indiana  and  the  first  settlers.  When  I  went 
away,  my  worthy  host  refused  to  receive  any  thing 
fiom  me,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  invitation  to  repeat 
my  visit. 

I  had  very  foolishly  omitted  to  inquire  whether 
Muddy  River  was  focdable  or  not ;  so  that  when 
upon  coming  there  I  fbuiad .  neither  a  ferry  nor  a 
bridge,  I  supposed  it  to  be  fordable,  and  ventured 
in,  without  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
Although  the  river  had  risen  considerably  above 
its  banks,  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  yet  I  went 
on  through  a  great  part  of  the  stream  with  only 
wetting  my  feet  and  the  skirts  of  my  saddle.  But 
when  I  had  arrived  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of 
the  opposite  side,  I  plumped  all  of  a  sudden  into 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  got  terribly  dudced, 
which  was  the  more  disa^nreeable  as  it  was  fieennsr. 
M,  W  being  »  ^ui  ™i.n,n.r  -.il,  J- 
ried  me  to  the  shore ;  but  my  watch,  and  United 
States*  bank  notes,  were  very  much  wetted — ^a  mis- 
fortune which  would  not  have  happened  if,  as 
whenever  preWously  I  was  obliged  to  swim  a  river, 
I  had  secured  them  in  my  hat  and  neckcloth. 

I  was  so  chilled  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
immersion,  that  I  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  small 
log  house  near  the  river  bank.    The  owner  re- 
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ceived  mevery  hospitably,  made  up  a  bed£br  me,  and^ 
as  I  felt  very  unwell,  administered  the  only  remedy 
he  knew— whiskey  mixed  with  pepper.  This  ex- 
traordinary draught,  which  is  probably  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Pharmacopoeia,  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  swalloii^  liquid  fire;  but  by  throwing  me 
into  a  violebl  perspiration,  prevented  me  from  ex- 
penehciiig  any  harm  frdtn  the  accident. 

The  next  mbmitig,  Ending  myself  quite  re* 
covered;  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  Morgantown.  This  place  merely 
consists  of  a  few  straggling  houses,  and  scarcely  de- 
serves the  name  even  of  a  village.  The  man  who 
had  kept  a  tavern  here  had  shut  up  his  house,  eon* 
sidering  that  his  gains  did  not  repay  him  for  his 
trouble.  He  told  me  however,  that  as  I  was  a 
stranger  I  was  perfectly  welcome  to  stay  with  him. 
The  next  morning  he  refiised  to  receive  any  money, 
saying,  ."  I  used  to  charge  when  I  kept  open 
house,  but  now  that  I  do  not,  I  take  nothing, 
though  glad  to  show  hospitality  to  any  occasional 
traveller.'* 

From  Morgantown  I  took  the  road  to  Bowling 
Green,  and  halted  a  night  at  a  farm-house  on 
Gaspares  river.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  are 
a  great  many  Indian  tumuli,  some  of  which  have 
been  opened  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  have  however  found  nothing  in  them»  but  a 
few  bones^  and  some  fragments  of  rude  earthen- 
ware. 
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Bowling  Green  is  a  flourishing  little  town, 
situated  on  the  hank  of  Green  River,  a  stream 
of  considerahle  magnitude,  that  rises  in  Lincoln 
county  Kentucky,  and  after  a  long  meandering 
course,  falls  into  the  Ohio. 

While  passing  the  evening  in  the  tavern  at 
which  I  put  up,  and  which  was  very  comfortable, 
some  Eastern  newspapers  arrived,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  regard  to  the  slaves  taken  from 
the  United  States  by  the  British,  during  the  last 
war,  I  may  here  mention,  first,  that  the  dispute 
on  this  subject,  had,  by  mutual  consent,  been  re- 
ferred to  Alexander,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the 
United  States ;  and  secondly,  that  the  American 
government  has  no  secrets,  and  therefore  publishes 
all  treaties,  &c.  as  soon  as  they  are  signed. 

The  Americans,  who  were  sitting  round  the 
fire,  were  highly  amused  at  the  titles  which  Count 
Nesselrode  had  affixed  to  his  name.  Besides  half 
a  dozen  offices  that  he  held,  he  had  thought  fit  to 
inform  the  world,  that  he  was  first  class  of  this 
order,  and  second  class  of  that ;  great  cross  of  one 

0 

and  little  cross  of  another,  and  so  on  for  Jialf  a 
page.  This  exuberant  display  of  titles  gave  an 
additional  effect  to  the  modesty  of  the  Ameri- 
can diplomatist,  who  had  merely  called  himself 
«  H.  Middleton,  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
The  Count's  titles,  and  the  remarks  made  upon 
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them,  afforded  the  Americans  a  constant  laugh 
during  the  whole  evening.  These  ignorant  people 
were  unaware,  that  it  is  impossible  now-a-days  to 
become  a  truly  great  man,  without  a  jjuantum 
suff.  of  orders  ;  and  that  the  value  of  these,  whicli 
were  once  only  bestowed  on  the  meritorious,  has 
been  very  much  increased  by  being  conferred  on 
the  most  worthless  individuals. 

» 

To  show  in  what  light  the  people  of  the  United 
States  look  upon  titles,  I  insert  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Coles,  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

"Gentlemen,  «  December  lo,  1 822. 

"  Our  State  Constitution  gives  to  the  person 
exercising  the  functions  of  the  Executive,  the  ap* 
pellation  of  Governor — a  title  which  is  specific^ 
intelligible,  and  Republican,  and  amply  sufficient 
to  denote  the  dignity  of  the  office. 

"  In  your  last  paper  you  have  noticed  me  by 
the  addition  of  *  His  Excellency,'  an  aristocratical 
and  high  sounding  adjunct,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  has  become  too  common  among  us,  not  only  in 
newspaper  annunciations,  but  in  the  addressing  of 
letters,  and  even  in  familiar  discourse.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice disagreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  inconsistent, 
as  I  think,  with  the  dignified  simplicity  of  free- 
men, and  to  the  nature  of  the  vocation  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  And  having  made  it  a  rule' 
through  life,  to  address  no  one  as  His  Excellency, 
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or  the  Honourable,  or  by  any  such  unmeaning 
title,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  asking  it  as  a 
favour  of  you,  and  my  feUow  citizens  generally, 
not  to  apply  them  to  me. 

"  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

"  Edward  Coles." 

'*  Messrs.  Brown  and  Berry, 
Editors  of  the  Illinois  Intelligencer." 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
also  passed  a  resolution  to  abolish  the  absurd  prac« 
tice  of  calling  a  Governor,  "  His  Excellency,"  and 
Senators  "  the  Honourable."  Several  other  States 
have  followed  this  example. 


^$L 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MABtHOTH  CAVE. 


Within  three  miles  of  Bowling  Green  is  a 
mill  situated  in  what  the  people  term  a  Sink  Hole. 
This  is  a  remarkably  large  and  deep  cavity,  into 
which  a  considerable  stream  precipitates  itself,  and 
disappears  under  ground.  The  road  leading  to 
Nashville  passes  close  to  it ;  and  while  proceeding 
on  what  you  imagine  to  be  nearly  a  level  surface, 
you  find  yourself  suddenly  upon  the  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  from  which  you  might  jump 
down  upon  the  roof  of  the  mill  below. 

The  whole  country,  for  a  very  great  distauoe 
round,  is  limestone,  in  which  there  are  niunerous 
and  curious  caves,  of  which  the  Mammoth  Cave  is 
the  most  famous.  One  day's  journey  brought  me  to 
this  great  cavern,  which  is  situated  dose  to  Green 
River,  and  is  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  tlie 
Western  States.  For  several  miles  before  arriving, 
the  road  passes  through  a  dbain  of  low  hills  covered 
with  short  stunted  timber,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance called  by  the  people  "  the  Kentucky  Barrens*** 

I  was  received  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  owner  of  the 
house  neat  the  cavern,  with  his  usual  politeness 
and  affability,  and  was  invited  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him  as  long  as  I  chose  to  stay.    The 
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cave  belongs  to  two  gentlemen  of  Lexington,  and 
proved  very  valuable  during  the  last  war,  as  5  cwt. 
of  saltpetre  were  manufactured  in  it  daily.  -  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  scarcely  any  persons,  ex- 
cept those,  engaged  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  saltpetre, 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  place. 

Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  friends,  and  myself,  pro- 
ceeded, the  day  after  my  arrival,  to  explore  this  sub- 
terranean wonder.  We  were  well  provided  with 
candles,  and-  carried  with  us  a  small  lamp,  and  a 
pot  full  of  oil  to  replenish  it. 

•  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  situated  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  Green  River, 
which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  flow  over  a 
branch  of  it.  But  I  myself  think  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  very  soon  after  entering  the  cave,  the 
pjAssage  turns  off  in  a  direction  leading  from  the 
ZTThe  road  ftom  the  h<mse  is  very  precipto.* 
and  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine,  the  cliffis  on 
each  side  of  which  are  about  fifty  feet  high. 
Within  200  yards  of  the  house,  and  in  the  right- 
hand  cliff,  is  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

The  day  was  extremely  cold ;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  deep  snow;  and  a  small  stream 
that  seemed  to  fall  from  the  rock  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  was  converted  into  one  enormous 
pillar  of  ice.  Immediately  upon  entering  the 
cavern  the  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  so  low»  that 
I  was  obliged  to  stoop  to  avoid  knocking  my  head 
against  the  roof  This  part  is  called  the  Narrows, 
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and  the  air  rushed  into  it  with  the  greatest 
violence.  ^  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Narrows, 
which  extend  only  about  twenty  yards,  I  found 
myself  in  a  fine  large,  and  lofty  chamber,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  main  passage.  We  here 
lighted  our  candles,  and  proceeded  on  our  subter* 
raneous  excursion. 

The  main  passage  or  branch  of  the  cave  is  upon 
an  average  fifty  feet  wide  and  forty  high,  though 
in  many  places  it  far  exceeds  these  dimensions. 
Unlike  most  caverns  in  which  I  have  been,  it  is 
perfectly  dry  ;  and  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
limestone  bottom  is  smooth  and  pleasant  to  walk 
upon. 

At  about  200  yards  from  the  entrance  we  came 
to  "  the  first  Hoppers,"  where  the  saltpetre  was 
once  made.  Since  the  peace  the  cave  has  not  been 
worked;  for,  owing  to  the  very  high  price  of 
labour  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  saltpetre  could  undei^ll  the 
proprietors.  At  this  spot  there  is  a  large  branch 
that  turns  oflF,  called  "  the  Right-hand  Chamber," 
It  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
high,  and  half  a  mile  long.  Several  small  passages 
branch  off  from  it  I  went  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  this  chamber,  and  then  returned,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  delay  visiting  the  other  more  remark- 
able parts  of  the  cavern. 

There  were  myriads  of  bats  hanging  by  thek 
hind-feet  to  the  walls  and  roof  of  this  chamber,. 
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and  forming  clusters  very  similar  to  the  bunches 
of  muscles,  that  I  have  seen  attached  to  the  chalk 
rocks  near  Brighton.  They  all  appeared  to  be 
nearly  .torpid,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  that  I  took  from  the  walls,  gave  us  no  an- 
noyance ;  though  while  the  light  of  our  candles 
shone  upon  them,  some  made  a  noise,  not  unlike 
the  faint  chirping  of  a  cricket.  The  smell  caused 
by  such  a  multitude  of  these  animals  was  very  un- 
pleasant. It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to 
calculate  how  many  bushels  there  were  of  them ; 
for  I  imagine  that,  like  Ali  Baba's  money,  they 
could  not  be  counted  in  a  less  coinpoididus  manner; 
Returning  to  "  the  first  Hoppers,"  we  proceeded 
along  the  main  passage  to  **  the  second  Hoppers," 
which  are  very  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cavern.  Here  we  turned 
off  into  what  is  called  '^  the  Haunted  Chamb^.** 
;^er  walking  a  considerable  distance  in  this 
chamber  (which  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  is,  in 
many  parts,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  with  the 
main  passage),  we  came  to  a  part  where  there  are 
$  great  many  large  pillars  of  Stalactite.  One  q£ 
them,  which  does  not  quite  touch  the  ground^  is 
called  ^*  the  great  Bell ;"  for  when  struck  with  a 
large  stone  it  gives  a  hollow  reverberating  sound, 
jut  like  the  tolling  of  the  large  bell  of  a  church. 
The  sound  echoing  along  these  large  vaults,  causes 
a  peculiarly  melancholy  feeling,  aided  not  a  little 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  is  00  for  under  gnnmd. 
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with  several  hundred  feet  of  solid  rock  over  one's 
head,  *    , 

A  little  further  on  is  a  curious  mass  of  stalactite 
muph  resembling  an  old  fashioned  high-backed 
chair.  In  honour  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  thi 
cavern,  this  has  been  called  *•  Mr,  Wilkins's  arm- 
chair." Close  to  it  is  a  very  pretty  little  stream 
which  drops  into  a  natural,  basin  of  ^tata^tite.  I 
found  a  draught  of  this  beautifully  clear  water  very 
refreshing,  as  the  Cave  was  remarkably  warm,  and 
my  walk  had  made  me  thirsty. 

Leaving  "  the  Arm  Chair,"  we  proceeded  to  the 
termination  of  the  upper  branch  of  ^^  the  Haunted 
Chamber."  This  is  about  one  mile  from  <*  the 
Second  Hoppers."  Here  the  rock  is  cleft  by  a 
very  narrow,  but  exceedingly  lofty ,  fissure,  into 
which  only  one  person  can  enter  at  a  time.  The 
path,  winding  through  this,  descended  rapidly  for 
some  distance,  and  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  or  lower  branch  of  ^*  the  Haunted 
Chamber,"  which  runs  back  nearly  below  the  floor 
of  the  Upper  Branch.  Th<?  effect  produced  by  the 
light  on  the  lofty  roof  of  this  narrow  passage^ 
while  I  felt  myself  as  it  were  pushing  my  way  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  was  very  extraordinary. 
At  one  place  the  passage  suddenly  expands,  and 
the  roof  rises  in  the  form  of  a  dome  to  the  height 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  Below  this  dome  is  an 
immense  rock  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the 
open  space,  and  appc^  at  one  time  to  have  nearly 
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filled  it.  This  rock  has  been  named  **  Lucifer's 
Judgment  Seat ; "  and  verily  Lucifer  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  imposing  or  grand  situation. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Haunted  Chamber  is  a  considerable  spring,  which 
spouts  out  from  a  ledge  near  the  lofty  roof,  and 
falls  into  a  very  large  and  deep  cavity.  There  is 
most  probably  another  large  branch  or  passage 
excavated  by  this  water ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
explored.  Any  one  wishing  to  examine  this  place, 
must  be  lowered  by  a  rope  for  at  least  twenty 
feet,  after  which  he  might  follow  the  course  of  the 
water.  But  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  to  descend, 
either  into  this  opening,  or  indeed  into  any  similar 
one,  of  which  there  are  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  cave.  It  is  to  these  falling  springs  that 
Mr.  Miller  principally  attributes  the  purity  of  the 
air  throughout  the  cavern. 

We  now  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Haunted  Chamber,  which  is  two  miles  from 
"  the  Second  Hoppers."  Here  we  were' obliged  to 
turn  and  retrace  our  steps,  as  this  chamber  is  much 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  cave,  and  has  no  com*- 
munication  with  it,  except  by  the  same  way  that 
we  came.  At  the  extreme  end,  my  pocket  ther- 
mometer stood  at  63°  of  Fahrenheit,  whereas  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  it  was  only  5^.  From  this 
great  change  we  all  felt  the  heat  rather  oppressive. 
It  is  this  difference  of  temperature  that  causes  the 
air  to  rush  into  the  narrows  with  such  violence ; 
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but  Mr.  Miller  informed  me,  tiiat  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  it  rushes  with  equal  violence  in 
the  contrary  direction.  There  are  several  branches 
that  strike  out  from  both  halves  of  the  Haunted 
Chamber.  One  in  the  lower  half  which  I  entered 
for  a  few  steps>  contained  great  quantities  of  most 
beautiful  Glauber  salt.  Some  of  the  pieces  weighed 
near  a  pound,  were  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  and 
in  a  very  perfect  state  of  crystallization.  Many 
barrels  of  this  had  been  carried  out  and  sold. 

I  did  not  enter  any  of  the  other  smaller  branchecfi 
but  returned  to  "  the  Second  Hoppers,''  beyond 
which  place  the  floor  of  the  cavern  has  only  been 
worked  for  a  short  distance.  The  earth,  that  is 
mixed  with  the  fragments  of  broken  rock,  contains 
the  saltpetre,  and  used  to  be  carried  in  a  small 
cart,  drawn  -  by  oxen,  to  both  the  Hoppers,  where 
it  was  washed.  Just  beyond  "  the  Second  Hoppers" 
is  a  small  dripping  spring  and  a  cmious  mass  of 
stalactite,  that  served  as  a  feeding  trough  for  the 
oxen,  which  were  constantly  kept  there.  On  some 
pieces  of  their  dung  which  were  near  this  place,  a 
curious  and  beautiful  cryptogamous  plant  had 
grown.  I  brought  some  specimens  of  this  with 
me  to  England,  and,  through  a  friend,  presented 
them  to  the  Linnean  Society.  This  plant  turns 
out,  I  believe,  to  be  a  new  species. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  spring  is  ^  large 
mass  of  ashes,  near  which  some  human  bones  were 
found.    I  saw  the  skull  at  a  tavern  about  six  miles 
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fixmi  the  cave.  It  is  of  most  astonishing  thick* 
ness  being  at  least  double  that  of  an  oidinary 
•kuU. 

Beyond  the  place  where  a  path  was  made  for  the 
oxen,  the  floor  of  the  cavern  is  covered  with  large 
fragments  of  rock  confusedly  piled  on  one  another, 
which  makes  walking  rather  difficult,  and  v&ry 
&tigning.  I  persuaded  Mr.  Miller  to  walk  on 
about  thirty  steps  in  front  of  me,  and  his  friend  to 
remain  at  the  same  distance  behind,  and  thus  by 
putting  out  my  own  candle,  I  enjoyed  the  best  pos- 
sible view  of  this  grand  subterraneous  cavity.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  effi^ct  produced  by  the 
distant  light,  which  showed  the  vast  irregular  floor 
and  fine  vaulted  roof/  I  could  almost  fancy  that 
I  was  about  to  visit  the  infernal  regions.  Nothing 
demonstrated  the  size  and  loftiness  of  the  cave, 
more  than  the  apparent  dbmnutivenew  of  my 
companions;  and  the  fine  effect  was  heightoied 
by  the  motion  of  the  lights,  and  the  consequent 
varying  of  the  shadows,  which  were  thrown  by  ihe 
huge  masses  of  rock  piled  against  the  sides.  Owi»g 
to  the  very  undulating  and  irregular  surfiu^e  of  the 
floor,  the  person  in  front  occasionally  disappeared 
and  I  could  only  see  the  light  he  carried  gleaming 
and  shifting  about  on  the  roof  and  sides.  Then 
again  it  would  appear  and  mount  up,  as  if  about 
to  pierce  through  the  roof. 

I  think  that  every  one  who  visits  this  cavern. 
Would  do  well  to  adqpt  the  same  plan  of  seeing  it^ 


tbnA  I  4idt  with  tb^  RdditioQ^l  Uaiiroyeifieiit  ^ 
having  several  more  persons  tQ  OfOTy  Ughto, 

The  i^ey-H^lour^  roof  is  in  many  placed  so 
even  and  fimQOth*  tb^t  I  ^'v^s  almost  teppt^  t9 
suppose  it  artifioitil* 

Haying  p?oo^cid  a  long  way  l)eyon4  **  thfe 
geowd  Hcqjpers"  we  nrrived  %t  "  tb§  GxmA  Hall" 
QX  "  Gyattd  Crossing.'* 

Th^  roof  if  i^  parts  ^t  Imt  teventy  feet  high.  w4 
the  ^oor  which  is  irr^ul^  in  form  qanupt  he  (^  i@fi 
dimensions  ihm  au  i^re.  By  plmt^g  ourselv^p  in 
differwt  p^ti  W§  ohtMPied  a  pretty  good  view  of 

thia  vast  HhU,  but  we  had  uot  hghta  fipough  to 

reudw  the  whole  simultftliepusly  visible,     H^rei 

whiie  I  gazed  at  my  i^omp^ipus  as  th^y  sat  q« 
diffcirent  fragm^ts  pf  xoek^  with  the  red  lighi 
glaring  upon  them,  J  wuid  almost  fawy  th^m 
statues,  ph^Jed  tbfre  by  *0»ie  mighty  spirit  to  deter 

all  intruder*  from  efit*ri«g* 

Ckjntinuiug  to  a4^a»«^  m  th$  main  paiwjge, 
w^  pa^)3ed  a  v^y  roi^b  and  rodi^y  part  of  i^ 
caverp>  where  th^  wh^e  floor  waa  so  tbiiddy  powi- 
dered  wi|th  small  cryst^s  ^  (jlauhor  iSalt*  that  it 
resembled  a  hoar  ira$t»  and  reude^€4  walking  yqry 
unples^t  aud  slippery, 

JSvery  here  and  there  in  the  pavern  are  £)und 
large  polps,  and  brpken  pi^cof  pf  cane  burnt  l^ 
the  ends,  which  were  no  doubt  oaade  uM  af  by 
th^  Indian^i  whp  att^ptpd  to  e^h^re  it,  having 

\m^  ^und  ther^  by  th^  firisi  whitiesi  whop  a  few 
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yedrs  ago,  discovered  end  penetrated  into  these 
subterraneous  passages. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  came  to  *'the  Great 
Black  Hall,"  so  called  from  the  odour  of  the  aides 
and  roof.  In  one  part  of  this  is  a  singular  maaa 
of  white  rock,  which,  when  the  light  shines  iqpon 
it,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dark  iodour  of 
the  surrounding  walls.  It  has  been  called  '*  the 
Devil's  Throne,"  and  from  its  peculiar  aij^earance 
and  situation,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  throne  of 
Lucifer,  as  described  in  that  curious  tale,  the 
Caliph  Vatheck.  I  prevailed  on  Mr.  MiBer  to 
ascend  this  rock  with  the  light  in  his  hand,  while 
I  retired  to  the  further  part  of  the  chamber. 
When  he  was  standing  on  the  top,  which  riwa 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of 
the  floor,  I  could  almost  fancy  that  genileiBan, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  stature,  to  be  his  Satanic 
Majesty  himself,  presiding  in  this  his  Hall. 

We  continued  advancing  until  we  were^  aeooid. 
ing  to  Mr.  Miller's  account,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  From  the  &• 
tigue  of  walking  on  such  an  uneven  surfiice,  and 
the  violent  perspiration  occasioned  by  taking  so 
much  exercise  in  such  an  increased  temperature,  I 
b^^n  here  to  be  somewhat  tired.  I  therefore  de« 
termined  to  return  to  the  House,  and  to  re^ 
enter  the  cavern  the  next  day,  taking  with  ine 
more  lights,  and  some  provision,  that  I  might  stay 
as  long  ^s  I  pleased.    Mr.  Miller  informed  tne^ 
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that  it  WM  not  «bve  tium  half  a  mSe  .to  thii  ^xL 
treme  end,  to  which  he  had  himself  penetrate 
seveial  times;  ^  but,**  added  he,  ^you  will  not  see 
any  thing  worth  the  trouUe  of  the  walk,  as,  in- 
stead  of  increasing,  the  cave  diminishes  in  mei*" 

The  different  distances  I  have  mentioned  ave 
npofa  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  mea- 
sured many  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  th^ 
are  nearly  correct ;  though  being  myself  unaccns^ 
tomed  t0  sudi  long  walks  under  ground,  I  should 
have  supposed  many  of  them  to  be  greater  than  he 
said  they  were. 

Tha«  are  many  chambers  and  branches  leading 
from  the  main  passage,  which  Mr.  Miller  widied 
me  to  visit,  but  which,  from  a  foolish  procrastina- 
tion, I  deferred  seeing,  and  consequently,  as  it  fM 
often  happens  in  sudi  cases,  I  never  saw  at  all. 

We  were  just  six  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time 
we  lighted  our  candles  until  we  put  them  out 
again.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  we  had 
been  walking  at  a  good  pace  and  did  not  sit  down 
more  than  three  times,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
minutes. 

On  retuming  from  so  long  a  subterraneous  expe: 
dition,  I  found  the  light  very  painful  to  iny  ejret; 
particularly  as  the  pure  snow  and  numerous  ieielei' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  were  sparkling  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  made  a  very  strong 
contrast  to  the  ^*  darkness  visible"  of  the  interior; 
But  this  pain  in  the  eyes  was  the  least  misfortune 

T  8 
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I  exptriene^;  for  upon  quitting  the  Mvt^  aad 
fexgetting  to  wait  Until  I  Was  cooli  tht  iejr  air 
ruihing  in  at  the  naArows  gate  me  such  a  told  and 
stiff  neckf  that  although  I  staid  at  Mr*  MilWs 
four  days  longer^  I  never  dared  to  re^^nter  the 
cayem. 

Though  I  visited  only  a  portion  of  thia  tubtar- 
raaean  wonder,  I  saw  the  most  interesting  part^ 
and  indeed  as  much  as  is  worth  any  person's  while 
to  seOf  Unless  he  wishes  to  gratify  his  vanity  bj 
saying  he  has  seen  the  whole. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  desired  that  some  one 
would  give  an  accurate  and  complete  deseriptioli  of 
so  extraordinary  a  place.  This  could  not  be  done 
in  less  than  a  day  and  a  half^  or  two  days ;  but  by 
taking  iu  some  provisions,  it  might  easily  bo  ae^ 
complished.  The  cavern  would  not  by  aoy  meaM 
be  an  unpleasant  place  to  sleep  in,  as  it  is  dry  itnd 
warm;  and  the  air  is  rendered  remadubfy. puie 
by  the  falling  water  of  the  springs,  and  also  by.  the 
abundance  of  nitre. 

* 

This  cave  has  indeed  been  visited  by  a  Mr..  N4 
Ward,  who  has  given  a  description., of  it,  aocom^ 
panied  with  a  pretended  biap.  This  person,  who 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  vivid  imagi* 
nation,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  Irant  in 
and  followed  the  main  passage,  without  coming  to 
the  end^  for  eleven  miles ! !  Mr.  Miller^  who .  baa 
lived  on  the  spot  for  fifteen  years^  assured  ma  that 


hehiid  fmrntsl  timeii  been  to  (^e  etA  of  the  oaimfii, 
and  that  it  is  nM  more  tliati  thiee  or  at  most  tiMe 
miles  and  a  garter  from  the  mouth.  Ad  Mr* 
Milkr  aeted  aft  agent  tot  the  jMxyptietora  while  the 
cave  was  worked  for  salt^tfe,  he  may  he  6oftt^ 
sidered  good  authority.  Mr.  Ward  also  aflbmii^ 
that  the  floor  of  llie  Grand  Hall  is  of  the  sise  of 
eight  fiieres,  an  account  very  symptomatic  of  iittM* 
tional  eiratggeraUon.  His  map,  which  I  examined 
before  I  went  in,  proves  still  mc^^  than  either  of 
the  instances  I  have  adduced,  that  works  upon 
topography  should  not  be  written  by  lovers  of  the 
marvdBous. 

The  proprietors  of  the  cave  are  unwilling  that 
any  aceurate  survey  of  it  should  be  mi^ef  t&t 
although  they  possess  several  thousand  acres  round 
the  mouth,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  from  the 
vast  exttot  of  the  cave,  it  goes  beneath  some  other 
person^s  prepay.  By  help  of  an  accurate  map  a 
she;ft  might  be  sunk  $  and  in  the  event  of  another 
great  demand  for  saltpetre,  a  part  of  the  cave 
might  be  worked  to  the  detriment  of  <}ie  present 
proprietors. 

They  do  not  however  object  to  any  oncTs  taking 
in  a  compass  with  them,  and  this  would  enable  a 
person  to'  take  a  sufficiently  accurate  plan  <^  it  fyt 
all  purposes  rf  mere  curiosity. 

It  was  called  the  Mammoth  Cave,  not  from  any 
of  tile  mammoth  Inmes  bdng  found  in  it,  but  in 
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oraflequenee  of  its  enonnous  sue.  I  miidi  doiilit 
indeed  if  ihare  be  any  where  in  the  habitifale 
globe  a  natural  caTera  of  more  noble  dimewrioBiL 

The  whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  it  foil 
of  Bmaller  caves.  In  one  of  these  was  found,  to- 
gether with  some  curious  ornaments,  the  Mununy 
0(  an  Indian,  preserved  with  gum  and  aromatie 
heriis.  This  mummy  is  at  present  in  a  Mnieom 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Ward  does  not  Unah 
to  affirm,  that  he  himsdf  found  it  in  a  leeess  of 
ihe  Mammoth  Cave,  though  he  received  it  from 
Mr.  Miller  on  the  express  condition  of  his  present- 
ing it  to  the  Boston  Museum.  This  he  UhAl  can 
not  to  do,  until  he  had  made  a  sum  of  money  by 
exhibiting  it.  and  was  only  prevented  from  aelfiiig 
it  by  the  threats  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cavern* 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mr.  MiUer^a 
house,  I  visited  a  cave  not  more  than  100  yaida 
long,  which,  from  the  great  quantities  of  BriUiaat 
Stalactite  it  contains,  is  called  the  <'  White 
Gave."  The  Stalactite  assumes  a  thousand  gro- 
tesque  forms,  such  as  those  of  the  most  beautiful 
drapery,  and  of  the  most  curious  Grothic  sculpture* 
Indeed  the  cave  would  be  a  model  for  a  fiury  grot. 
In  one  part  there  is  a  basin  of  Stalactite  into  which 
a  spring  drops  from  the  roof.  It  appears  carved 
and  ornamented  with  the  most  exquisite  skilly  and 
in  form  very  nmch  resembles  one  of  those  immense 
shells,  placed  in  Catholic  countries  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  to  contain  the  holy  water.    So  dear 
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and  beautiful  is  the  water  of  this  basin,  that  it 
appeared  not  to  reach  within  six  inches  of  the 
brim ;  so  that  when  under  this  impression  I  stooped 
down  to  drink,  I  found  that  I  had  miscalculated 
the  distance.  The  water  in  reality  reached  to  the 
edge,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  much  diverted  at  seeing 
me  by  mistake  plunge  my  head  into  it. 
.  There  is  abundanoe  of  game  in  the  neighbour<^ 
hood  of  the  cave.  The.  manner  in  which  great 
numbers  of  wild  turkeys  are  caught  is  very  simple 
and  curious.  A  Pen  is  made  by  placing  rough- 
hewn  rails  one  above  anotheri  so  as  to  form  a  va^ 
cant  space,  about  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  as 
many  broad,  which  is  dosed  at  the  top  by  heavy 
rails  laid  across.  A  small  trench  is  then  dug  ton:  a 
yard  or  two  on  the  outside  and  continued  undar 
the  lowest  rail  into  the  interior.  In  this  trench 
some  Indian  com  is  strewed^  and  the  turkeys,  while 
employed  in  picking  it  up^  advance  with  their 
head  downwards  into  the  Pen. 

As  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  the  enclo- 
sure, these  stupid  birds  never  think  of  stooping 
down,  or  they  could  walk  out  as  easily  as  they 
walked  in ;  but  instead  of  this  they  try  to  force  a 
way  out  at  the  top  and  sides,  and  continue  jump- 
ing about  in  great  alarm,  till  some  one  in  tlie 
course  of  the  day  visits  the  Pen  and  secures  them. 

I  have  known  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  caught 
within  four  and  twenty  hours  in  a  single  Pen. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SUGAR  CAMIV-^HILLICOTHE — INDIAN  ANTIQUITIX8. 

Upon  leaving  Mr.  Miller's  I  took  the  road  to 
Frankfort,  passing  through  the  little  towns  (tt 
they  are  called)  of  Newmarket,  Lebanon,  Perry- 
ville,  Harrodsburgh  and  Lawrencebutrgfa.  With 
the  exception  of  Harrodsburgh  all  these  are  ine^ 
nificant  little  villages,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  are  much  upon  the  decline.  The  whole 
distance  from  the  cavern  to  Frankfort  is  ISO 
miles ;  but,  except  to  the  agriculturist,  the  country 
through  which  the  road  passes  is  very  unin- 
teresting. 

I  staid  a  few  days  at  Frankfort,  and  then  b^aa 
my  return  to  the  Eastward.  At  Lexington  I  fimnd 
that  preparations  were  making  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  Washington.  Ac- 
cordingly three  orations  were  pronounced,  one  in 
the  College,  and  two  in  the  largest  Church.  I  WE8 
much  pleased  with  one  of  them ;  the  others  in«^ 
clincd  greatly  to  bombast.  The  Volunteer  cor^ 
of  the  town  were  called  out,  and  fired  a  feu-de- 
joie,  and  the  day  terminated  with  a  public  dinner. 

The  birth'day  of  Washington,  and  the  annivov 
sary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.,  are  the 
two  great  annual  festivals  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  however  is  the  chief  one ;  as  on  that 
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dfty  iA  e^»f  Umriy  village,  M  little  eommimi^, 
one  person  is  selected  to  read  the  Dedaratioii  of 
Independence,  and  to  inake  a  public  speech ;  BHiA 
ihe  wh<^e  of  the  soldiery,  militia,  and  independent 
companies  assemble  under  arms  and  are  inspected; 

From  Lexington  I  returned  to  MaysvUle ;  and 
as  the  Tiyer  was  scai?cely  navigable  for  steam-bosti^ 
on  account  of  the  loose  ice  that  was  floirting  dow!^ 
it,  I  detemlined  to  travel  on  horseback  thro!]^ 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  Wheeling.  Accordingly  1 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  the  road  to  Chillicothe. 

Owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter  frost,  the 
roads  were  now  so  soft  and  muddy,  that  even  by 
dint  of  riding  from  stin  rise  to  sun  set,  I  could  only 
proceed  about  24  miles  a  day. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  MaysviHe,  I 
stopped  at  a  very  comfortable  tavern  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Willis,  a  very  old  man,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  revoluticmary  war.  He  was  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  threw  the  tea  into  the  sea  at  Boston ; 
and  he  assured  me,  that  the  commonly  received 
historical  account  of  those  persons  that  committed 
that  act  being  disguised  as  Indians,  was  not  true, 
I  sat  up  till  very  late,  being  much  entertained  with 
his  anecdotes  concerning  that  interesting  period. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  the  traveller,  in  cross- 
ing from  Kentucky  into  OMo,  sees  at  once  Ac 
marked  difference  between  a  slave  and  a  free 
State ;  for  though  Ohio  is  by  much  the  younger 
.State,  he  will  there  find  a  far  greater  degree  of 
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comfort  and  cleanliness^  in  both  the  interiar  and  the 
lexterior  of  the  houses  and  taverns.  This  arises 
firom  the  habits  of  industry  necessary  in  a  new 
State,  where  that  moral  pest  Slavery  is  not  tole- 
rated. 

Before  arriving  at  Chillicothe  I  passed  a  very 
huge  sugar  camp,  and  dismounted  in  order  to  drink 
flome  of  the  pleasant  and  refreshing  juice  which 
was  running  in  great  quantities  from  the  holes 
bored  in  the  trees. 

In  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  middle  and 
western  States,  the  sugar-maple  (acer  sacoharinum) 
is  found  in  abundance,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants 
with  the  greatest  part  of  their  sugar. 

When  the  frosts  of  winter  begin  to  break  up^  and 
whai  in  consequence  the  sap  rises,  a  number  of  fiu 
milies  from  each  village  or  town,  provide  them- 
selves with  large  iron  kettles,  and  encamp  in  the 
woods  wherever  these  trees  are  numerous.  These 
places  are  called  Sugar  Camps.  To  procure  the 
sugar  a  hole  is  bored  in  each  tree,  with  a  half-hidli 
auger,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches.  Into  this  hole  is  thrust  a  small  piece  of 
split  elder,  which  seryes  as  a  spout,  and  is  generally 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  For  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of .  the  day,  when  the 
sun  shines  and  warms  the  air,  the  juice  runs  in  con- 
siderable quantities  into  the  wooden  troughs  placed 
to  receive  it.  These,  when  frdl,  are  emptied  into 
kettles,  where  the  limpid  juice  is  boUed  down.    A 


«m^e  tiee  wffi,  dmiii^  die  seaiMii,  often  pfodiitt  as 
mndi  «8  e%ht  pemids  ef  sugar ;  a&d  a  finnilj  i#31 
geBerally  colkot  as  much  ate  eight  or  mne  fatmdied 
wi^ht,  and  m  a  good  year  twenty  hundred  weight. 
I  could  not  letoi  that  the  trees  suffered  material^ 
&om  this  loss  of  sap.  When  the  season  tcdrminaies, 
small  wooden  plugs  are  inserted  into  the  holes  ^lit 
have  heen  bcNred,  and  are  taken  out  again  on  the 
following  season,  eteh  hole  heing  merely  deared  out 
with  the  auger. 

This  tree  merits  the  attention  of  our  English 
economists.  It  is  very  hiirdy,  growing  well  both  i* 
New  York  and  Pransylvania,  and  I  am  nearly  sure 
would  thrive  in  England.  The  sugar  made  firom 
it,  is»  in  my  opinion,  supmor  in  flavour  to  that  miide 
from  the  cane,  though  undoubtedly  inferior  in 
strength* 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  still 
felt  the  destructive  effects,  occasioned,  the  autumn 
bef<Mre,by  the  host  of  squirrels  that  marched  through 
the  country.  Every  farmer  lost  a  part  of  his  crop 
of  Indian  com,  and  many  their  whole.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  their  cattle,  and  particiilarly 
their  hogs,  suffered  in  such  a  remarkable  degree, 
that  I  saw  them  starving  to  death  even  in' the 
yards  of  the  fiurmers. 

Chillioothe,  on  the  Sdota  river,  was  a  few  years 
ago  only  an  Indian  village ;  but  it  is  now  a  flouriflh- 
ing  and  rapidly  increasing  town,  the  second  in  the 
State  (^  (^110^  and  containing  9,400  inhabitaats.  '' 
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Withia  a  short  distance  of  thit  place  iste  Mttie 
old  Indian  mounds,  on  a  small  stream  calkd  ^  Pdiit 
Creek.*'  These,  tiiough  much  has  been  aaid  and 
written  about  them,  are  merely  the  works  of  bai^ 
barians,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  attmtion.      ' 

I  have  seen  many  such,  on  the  Ohio  river,  near 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  Kentucky ;  and  as  r^afded 
the  rudeness  of  their  structure,  there  appeared  to 
me  a  great  similarity  in  all  of  them. 

It  has  been  a  favouiite  theory  with  smne  Ame* 
rican  literati,  that  their  country  was  in  olden  time 
inhabited  by  a  somewhat  dvilized  people^  who  dw^ 
there  before  the  present  race  of  Indians.  To  prove 
this  they  refar  you  to  these  mounds ;  and  it  is  truly 
ludicrous  to  see  how  easily  the  learned  antSquari^ 
convert  them  into  forts,  fortifications,  tsc,  ftc.  &c. 

I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  specimens  of  flint 
axes,  unglazed  earthenware,  &c.  collected  from  these 
mounds,  both  in  public  Museums  and  in  the  ecd^ 
lectiovs  of  private  individuids.  Judging  from  simi* 
lar  articles  brought  by  Captain  Cook  from  Owhyhee 
and  other  of  the  South  8ea  islands,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  savage  islanders  must  have  been  6r 
advanced  in  civilization,  beyond  these  imaginary 
predecessors  of  the  American  Aborigines. 

It  has  been  said,  that  many  of  these  Indim 
mounds  resemble,  in  their  extarior,  our  European 
Barrows ;  which  is  only  saying  that  one  rude  mound 
of  earth  resembles  another.  The  Banows  howev^er^ 
on  being  opened,  present  us  with  very  diflfete&t 


fHMiAeat%<«4-^(9lqpoocf xnftde  oifmAaU  stamped JWin, 
preeiow  litagsi  &o.  &o^,  all  of  whicli'  indicate  #  «^ 
tiaiAi  knowledge  of  tho  Artau  But  m  these  Indiiw 
mounds  there  h^s  not  e¥en  been  found  a  hriek^i  iot 
anything  d^se  that  9ught  jurove  the  existened  ;af 
people,  capable  of  building  any  habitation  superiof 
to  a  wigwam.  .  • ! 

But  when  onoe  the  t^ue  ^ntit|uaiiaii  stunt  sdzes 
the  mind,  a  host  of  visions  rise  up  and  obteum 
reasoti*  The  following  quotation  will  setve  as  ad 
instance  of  this.  ,      . .. 

''Our  authors  mentioti  that  Dr.Drake>  thahigU]^ 
respected  naturalist  of  Cincinnati,  had  ejdiibited.  to 
them  iti  lus  cabinet,  two  lalrge  marine  shells,  ibM 
had  been  dug  oUt  of  ancient  Indiin  tumuli  in  Okio^ 
om  of  which  appears  vto  be  a  Casas  Comutus*  »lkll 
the  authorities,  except  Linnaous,  regard  the  cmus 
€(»3lutus  as  an  Asiat&e  shdil ;  and  Brugui^e,  isay 
out  auth<»r8r .  has  mlintained  that  Linnaeus  ..was 
mistaken  in.  re&rring  it  to  Am^dca.  The  cireutB^ 
stance^  that  a  shelLof  Asiatic  ^igin  has  been  founA 
in  an  Indian  tumulus  in  Ohioi  would  stein  to  ^tti^ 
blish  an  intereomse  $.t least  beti/^en  the  Indialis  of 
NiHTth.  America  and  those  of  Asia,  OUr.  auilMts 
justly  adduce  this  discovery  as  adonfirmationOf  the 
theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  our  native  tribes-;  4 
theory  which  since  the  reseatches  of  M.  de  Hinoak 
boldt  has  been  very  extensively  adopted^"  *  , 


•  «>v. 


*  North  American  Review  {ox  Aprilf  1923 ;  article.  Major 
Long's  ExpediHon.  . 
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Now  there  can  be  no  doubt,  bat  that  die  IhAmi 
who  poAsesied  this  Asiatic  shell,  (whicht  howew^  is 
said  to  be  American  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Linnieus),  must  have  been  a  great  Conehologisty 
and  it  is  a  pi^^  that  no  other  specimens  from  hia 
edbinet  have  been  discovered.  The  bones  of  the 
Hyaena  and  other  Asiatic  animals,  found  in  the  eaw 
at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  prove  no  doubt  that  our 
savage  English  ancestors  had  <<an  interoonrse  at 
loast "  with  Asia.  For  my  own  part  I  think  the 
animals  whose  bones  are  found  in  the  cave,  mnafc 
have  belonged  to  a  travelling  menagerie,  brought 
over  by  the  Asiatics  for  the  amusement  of  th^ 
Picts.  I  am  astonished  indeed  that  this  idea  has 
never  struck  Mr.  Buckland,  especially  as  it  does  not 
involve  the  consideration  of  that  inconvenient  nii- 
rade  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 

Two  learned  Americans,  whose  names  I  fiNrbeai 
to  mention,  have  contended  that  the  American  lo* 
dians  are  descended  from  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  the 
Jews.  They  have  given  divers  learned  reasons  in 
support  of  this  theory,  which,  together  with  all  that 
has  been  written  about  it,  ought  of  a  truth  to  be 
dassed  with  the  ^  unutterable  ponderings  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller  the  Doubter,"  first  Dutch  govemw  of 
NewYoric.*  The  dissertation  of  our  old  fidead 
the  Antiquary  on  A.  D.  L.  L.  is  a  bagatelle  eom* 
pared  to  the  luculwations  of  these  gendemea. 

*  \lde  Knickerbocker's  New  YorL 
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A  natioii  mAy  lose  thef  laiowle%e  of  some  ^'t^ 
fine  MPts,  and  tH  those  oontrilmting  onljF  to  Inxurf ; 
such  as  pamting,  the  making  glass  or  ehina^  fce.«^ 
An  Emigrant  people  cannot  foe  suj^posed  to  eany 
with  them  all  the  improvements  and  refinements  of 
their  fathers ;  hut  the  knowledge  of  the  more  simple 
arts»  such  as  those  of  working  the  metals^  making 
bricks,  &c.,  they  could  certainly  nev^  forget.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  tHe  aUtees^ 
tors  of  the  American  Indians  did  not  come  fitm 
Asia.  But  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  earth  has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  reasoning 
concerning  the  people  of  America,  and  consequently 
I  am  astonidlied  any  one  should  attempt  explaining, 
what  must  theref<»:e  necessarily  be  miraculous. 

Some  have  intended  that  the  ancestors  iA  the 
Americans  came  across  Behring's  Strait,  which  liek 
very  nearly  within  the  Arctic  drde.  I  would  advise 
those  who  can  taOc  so  easily  of  such  a  journey  to 
read  the  account  ^  Captain  Francklin's.  B&t  the 
captain's  journey  must  have  been  nothing  compared 
to  that  of  the  primaeval  emigrants;  for  he  was^  pro* 
vided  with  every  thing  that  could  alleviate  hard- 
ship, and  he  set  out  fi^om  a  very  high  latitude 
where*  there  were  already  inhabitants.  Indeed  if  he 
had  not  returned  to  these  inhabited  spots  he  would 
have  been  starved  to  death.  Perhaps  then  the  pre* 
tended  emigrants  to  Ammca  never  existed ;  «r  tf 
they  did,  I  am  surprised  that  on  seeii^  sudi  a  mi* 
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MtaUe  oountry  they  did  not  turn  back ;  unleoi  in- 
deed their  spirit  of  enterprise  was  greater  than  that 
of  men  in  these  d^enerate  days. 

But  why  should  we  reason  about  Miracles  ?  We 
know  that  the  whole  of  animated  Nature  was  de* 
stroyed  at  the  Deluge,  with  the  exception  of  tboae 
men,  beasts,  &c  preserved  in  the  Ark.  There- 
tote  all  animated  nature  must  have  been  destroyed 
in  America ;  and  I  presume  few  will  maintain«  that 
the  Emigrants  who  peopled  that  country,  brought  with 
them  the  progenitors  of  all  the  Couguars,  Jaguars, 
Tapirs,  Llamas,  Rattlesnakes,  &c.,  that  at  preset 
abound  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  atfe  found 
no  where  else.  Yet  otherwise  how  did  the  said 
couguars,  jaguars,  &&,  first  get  to  America  ?  They 
could  hardly  have  swum  across  Behring*s  Strait. 
It  is  miraculous  therefore  how  men  first  peopled  tb^ 
Western  Hemisphere ;  it  is  miraculous  how  that 
continent  was  stocked  with  animals,  tropical  bird^^ 
add  reptiles;  and  it  is  miraculous  how  the  difr 
ferent  tribes  and  nations  should  difi^(^  so  totally  m 
language  and  appearance.  But  let  no  one  b^  a**- 
timidied;  for  tiiere  are  circumstances  connected  with 
the  peopling  the  Old  World  nearly  as  miraculous. 
Climate  will  alter  the  complexion  of  the  adults  but 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Tbt 
negroes  in  Canada  never  become  whiter  nor  do  the 
English  in  Africa  ever  have  a  black  skin,  wodly 
hair,  tlxiek  lips,  and  flat  noses.    Adam  w^  a  red 
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man.*  His  descendants  are  not  only  red,  but 
white  and  black.  Some  have  wool  on  their  heads, 
and  others  hair^  some  have  flat  noses  and  thick 
lips,  others  tbif\  lips  ^nd  i^barp  noses.  T^is  again 
is  miraculous. 


Vide  Jp^epi^uSj  J^wiib  A^ti^^itie4^  eap.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BACKWOODSMBN— ADVICE  TO  TRAVSLLEBS. 

From  Chillicothe  I  continued  my  route  towards 
Wheeling,  passing  through  Zanesville  and  several 
other  flourishing  little  towns.  As  the  road  ap- 
proaches the  Ohio,  the  country  around  is  heavily 
timbered ;  and  though  it  becomes  more  hilly  and 
even  mountainous,  yet  it  is  neverthdess  very  fer- 
tile, and  is  rapidly  coming  into  cultivation.  Coal 
is  here  very  abundant,  and  will  in  a  short  time  be 
of  great  value  to  the  State.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
great  coal  formation,  that  begins  at  Cumberland 
on  the  Potowmac,  and  terminates  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Several  days    of  slow  and  tedious  travelling    , 
brought  me  to  Wheeling.    As  at  this  place  I  took 
leave  of  the  Western  States,  I  shall  here  give  a 
short  sketch  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  first  circumstance  that  struck  me  in  these 
people  was  their  extraordinary,  stature,  which  fiir 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  nations  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  could  not  however  hear  of  any  particular 
cause  for  this,  and  must  therefore  only  attribute  it 
to  abundance  of  food,  and  habits  of  great  activity. 
The  King  of  Prussia  would  easily  have  filled  up  bis 
regiment  of  tall  Grenadiers  if  he  could  have' re- 
'  cruited  among  the  Kentuckians,  as  almost  eygr^  > 


man  iu  tfie  State  would  have  been  considered  > 
good  recruit.  I  am  certain  if  Monsieur  de  Buffon 
.could  have  seen  them,  he  would  have  completely 
altered  his  opinion,  that  men  degenerate  in  the 
New  World. 

It  is  indeed  remarked,  that  the  members  sent  to 
Congress  from  the  Western  States  are  of  PatagOh^ 
nian  stature,  as  compared  to  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  who  dwell  to  the  East  of  the  Alle^hanies*  . 

Great  part  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  are  now  be- 
coming so  thickly  settled  that  most  of  the  real 
Backwoodsmen,  such  as  Old  Leather  Stocking,^ 
finding  themselves  crowded,  that  is  having  culti- 
vators of  the  earth  within  five  or  six  miles  of  th^m, 
have  moved  off  towards  the  frontier,  and  are  now 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
Missouri. 

The  Backwoodsmen  unite  a  great  deal  of  hospi- 
taUty  to  the  most  perfect  independence,  which  oc- 
casionally indeed  verges  on  rudeness.  They  are 
brave  and  hardy,  appearing  to  delight  in  danger. 
This  character  is  even  preserved  by  many  of  their 
descendants,  who,  remaining  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
have  adopted  a  mode  of  life  perfectly  different  from 
that  of  their  forefathers.  The  mere  circumstance 
that  Lexington  was  illimiinated,  when  war  was.  pro- 
claimed against  Great  Britain  in  181^,  may  par- 
haps  be  considered  a  sufficient  proof  that  much  of 

■  *  Vide,  The  Pioneers,  an  American  novel. 

■    ^  ^.  •  u  8 
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the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  old  Backwoodsmen  still 
animates  their  more  poUshed  oflfepring. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  land  is  at 
present  obtained  from  the  Indians.  The  United 
States  send  proposals  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  to 
whom  the  district  belongs,  and  signify  that  they 
wish  to  purchase  it.  The  tribe  then  holds  a  gene- 
ral council,  and  decides,  whether  they  shall  sell, 
how  much  they  shall  demand,  and  what  portions 
of  the  district  they  shall  reserve.  After  this  is 
decided,  they  conclude  a  treaty  with  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  United  States,  and  receive  the 
sums  of  money,  and  the  blankets,  guns,  &c.  for 
which  they  have  stipulated.  These  are  generally 
paid  to  the  tribe  annually,  in  order  that  their  de- 
scendants may  not  suffer  from  the  sale  effected  by 
their  forefathers.  Individuals  cannot  buy  land  of 
the  Indians  under  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  district  comes  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  surveyed  and  sold  at  the  prices 
settled  by  Congress,  and  the  money  is  paid  into 
the  public  treasury.  The  price  of  Congress  land 
is  at  present  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre. 

Before  this  fair  and  just  method  of  obtaining 
land  was  adopted,  it  was  the  custom  to  drive  off 
the  Indians  by  force,  which,  as  might  be  supposed, 
occasioned  frequent  wars,  and,  at  times,  a  great  deal 
of  blood-shed.  Colonel  Boon,  whose  memory  will 
long  be  venerated  by  the  Backwoodsmen,  who  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  ever 
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litfed,  was  the  first  white  that  effected  a  Settle* 
ment  in  Kentucky.  In  the  year  1769^  this  daritig 
hunter^  accompanied  by  fire  companionB^  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  AUeghanies,  that  great  chain  of 
mountainsi  which  has  not  improperly  been  termed 
the  back-bone  of  the  United  States. 

He  accordingly  ascended  that  p^t  of  the  ridge 
that  lies  at  the  back  of  North  Carolina,  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  summit,  was  delighted  at  beholding 
the  level  and  rich  country  stretched  oilt  beneath 
him.  On  descending  into  it,  he  was  still  more 
rejoiced  at  seeing  the  enormous  size  of  the  timbel'i 
and  the  great  quantity  of  that  noble  vegetable  the 
Cane,  which  proved  the  soil  to  be  ihore  fertile  than 
that  of  North  Carolina,  hii^  native  State.  He  also 
observed  a  most  astonishing  number  of  buffidoes, 
elk,  deer,  bears,  turkeys,  and  all  kinds  of  game« 

After  a  time  he  returned,  bringing  his  wife  and 
children  with  him;  and  the  favourable  accounts 
given  of  the  country,  soon  induced  many  other 
persons  to  cross  over  into  it,  witii  a  determinatum 
of  settling  there. 

Now  Kentucky,  from  the  abundance  of  game 
which  was  found  in  it,  had  been  reserved  by  the  In* 
dians  as  a  hunting  ground ;  and,  though  many 
different  tribes  had  the  right  of  hunting  there, 
they  all  agreed  in  hindering  any  tribe  from  making 
it  a  fixed  abode.  This  reflation  was  the  cause 
of  many  disputes  and  wars  among  themselves,  and 
the  country  was  in  consequence  called  *^  Kentucky,'^ 
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a  name  signifying  in  the  Indian  language,  ^^  the 
Bloody  Ground.** 

It  may  therefore  easily  be  supposed  how  nraeh 
they  were  irritated,  when  they  saw  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  ^^  Long  Knives,"  (for  so  they  call  the 
Virginians  and  the  whites  in  general),  not  only 
coming  dovm  to  hunt  in  their  fiiyourite  district^ 
but  without  ceremony,  and  even  without  asking 
permission,  settling,  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  the 
soil,  building  cabins,  cutting  down  the  trees^ 
driving  off  the  game,  and  in  fact  appropriatiiig 
the  country  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  therefore  immediately  opposed  the 
intruders  with  their  utmost  force ;  and  had  ihey 
then  been  as  well  armed  as  they  are  at  present,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Kentucky  would  yet  ha^e 
been  settled.  Even  as  it  was,  they  were  two  or 
three  times  very  nearly  driving  their  enemies  back 
again  over  the  mountains.  Nothing  but  the  most 
astonishing  fortitude,  courage,  and  persevermoe, 
enabled  the  whites  to  make  a  stand. 

Now  every  one  knows,  that  the  wars  cariied  dm 
by  the  North  American  Indians  are  always  wars  of 
extermination  ;  for  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
victorious  party  gives  quarter,  either  to  man;  wo^ 
man,  or  child. 

The  settlers  therefore,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves,  erected  forts  of  logs,  which  they  called 
^*  Stations,"  occupying  themselves  during  the  day 
in  cultivating    the   ground  immediately  in  the 
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neighbourbood,  and  at  night  retiring  within  the 
twalls.  But  even  during  the  day  time,  some  of  the 
settlers,  armed  with  rifles,  were  posted  in  different 
places,  to  guard  agamst  surprise,  while  others  were 
employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  Indians  con* 
stantly  surprised  them,  destroyed  the  crops  of  com, 
burnt  the  stations,  and  cut  off  whole  families  at  a 
time,  killing  and  scalping  every  one  who  fell  into 
th^ir  hands.  But  by  degrees  the  Settlers  became 
more  expert  at  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  and 
from  being  much  better  armed  than  their  savage 
foe,  gradually  obtained  the  superiority.  They 
then  b^an  to  act  on  the  offensive,  forming  par* 
ties,  and  pursuing  the  Indians,  whom  they  killed  . 
and  scalped  in  retaliation,  till  they  had  at  last 
obtained  entire  possession  of  all  the  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

:  I  will  here  quote  an  example  of  their  constant 
state  of  danger  and  warfare,  vfhictk  though  it  con- 
tributed to  raise  a  hardy  and  daring  population, 
gave  their  manners  a  strong  tint  of  ferocity. 


"  LETTEIL  TO    A    GENTLEMAN    OF   PHILA- 
DELPHIA.* 

"  Dear  Sir,  "  Westmoreland,  April  26, 1779* 

*^  I  wrote  you  a  note  a  few-  days  ago,  in  which 
I  promised  you  the  particulars  of  an  affidr  between 

*  Vide  ''  Indian  Wan  in  die  West,"  page  82,  paUiiliUi  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 
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a  white  man  of  this  county,  and  two  Indiitii ;  I 
now  mean  to  relate  the  whole  story ;  and  it  ia  aa 
follows  :-^ 

"  The  white  man  is  upwards  of  sixty  yeata  of 
age;  his  name  is  David  Morgan,  a  kinsman  to 
Colonel  Morgan  of  the  rifle  battalion.  This  man 
had,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  fled  to  a  fort 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  province  line^  aild 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  Hirer. 
From  thence  he  sent  some  of  his  younger  childireil 
to  his  plantation,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant^ 
there  to  do  some  business  in  the  field.  He  after- 
wards thought  fit  to  follow,  and  see  how  they  fared. 
Getting  to  his  field,  and  seating  himself  upon  the 
fence,  within  view  of  his  children,  he  espied  two 
Indians  making  towards  them ;  on  which  he  called 
to  his  children  to  make  their  escape*  The  In-* 
dians  immediately  bent  their  course  towards  him. 
He  made  the  best  haste  to  escape  away,  that  his 
age,  and  consequent  infirmity,  would  permit ;  but 
soon  found  he  would  be  overtaken,  which  made 
him  think  of  defence.  Being  armed  with  a  good 
rifle,  he  faced  about,  and  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  running  four  or  five  perches  towards 
the  Indians,  in  order  to  obtain  shelter  behind  a 
tree  of  sufficient  size. 

This  unexpected  manoeuvre  obliged  the  Indians, 
who  were  close  by,  to  stop  where  they  had  but 
small  timber  to  shelter  behind,  which  gave  Mn 
Morgan  an  opportunity  of  shooting  one  of  them 
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dead  upon  the  spot  The  other^  takuig  advantage 
6f  Morgan'!  empty  gun,  advanced  upon  him,  and 
put  him  to  flight  a  second  time,  and  being  lighter 
of  foot  than  the  old  man,  soon  came  up  within  a 
few  paces,  when  he  fired  at  him,  but  fortunately 
missed  him.  On  this  Mr.  Morgan  faced  about 
again  to  try  his  fortune,  and  clubbed  his  firelocks 
The  Indian  by  this  time,  had  got  his  tomahawk 
in  order  for  a  throw,  at  which  they  are  very  dexter- 
ous«  Morgan  made  the  blow  and  the  Indian  the 
throw,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  by  which  thi 
little  finger  was  cut  off  Morgan's  left-hand,  and 
the  one  next  to  it  almost  off,  and  his  gun  broke 
off  by  the  lock.  Now  they^  came  to  close  grips* 
Morgan  put  the  Indian  down ;  but  soon  found 
himself  overturned,  and  the  Indian  upon  him^ 
feeling  for  his  knife,  and  yelling  most  hideously, 
as  their  manner  is  when  they  look  upon  victoiy  to 
be  certain.  However,  a  woman's  apron,  which  iid 
Indian  had  plundered  out  of  a  house  in  the  neigh^^ 
bourhood,  and  tied  on  above  his  knife,  was  now  in 
his  way ;  and  so  hindered  him  from  getting  at  it 
quickly,  that  Morgan  got  one  of  his  fingers  fast  in 
his  moutln  and  deprived  hitn  of  the  ute  of  thai 
hand  by  holdmg  it,  and  disconcerted  him  eonsider* 
ably  by  chewing  it,  all  the  while  observing  how 
he  would  oome  on  with  his  knife.  At  length  the 
Indian  had  got  hold  of  his  knife,  but  so  {$i  to* 
wards  the  blade,  that  Morgan  got  a  small  hold  of 
the  hindev  end  h  and  at :  the  Indiaa  pulled  it  out 
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of  ihe  scabbard,  Moigan,  giving  his  finger  a  severe 
screw  with  his  teeth,  twitched  it  ont  of  his  hand, 
catting  it  most  greviously.     By  this  time  they 
were  both  got  partly  on  their  feet,  and  the  Indian 
was    endeavouring    to    disengage    himself;    but 
Morgan  held  fast  by  the  finger,  and  quickly  ap- 
plied the  point  of  the  knife  to  the  side  of  its 
savage  owner.    A  bone  happening  in  the  way  pre- 
vented its  penetrating  any  great  depth;   but  a 
second  blow  directed  more  towards  the  belly,  found 
free  passage  into  his  bowels.    The  old  man  turned 
the  point  upwards,  made  a  large  wound,  burying 
the  knife  therein,  and  so  took  his  departure  in- 
stantly, to  the  fort,  with  the  news  of  his  adventure. 
**  On  the  report  of  Mr.  Morgan,  a  party  went  out 
firom  the  fort,  and  fomid  the  first  Indian  where  he 
had  fidlen ;  the  second  they  found,  not  yet  dead, 
at  100  yards  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
hid  in  the  top  of  a  fidlen  tree,  where  he  had  picked 
the  knife  out  of  his  body,  after  which  had  come 
out  some  parched  com,  &c.  and  had  bound  up  his 
wound  with  the  apron  aforementioned.     On  ftrst 
sight  he  saluted  them  with,  <<  How  do  do  broder  f 
haw  do  do  broder  ?''  but  alas  poor  savage,  their 
brotherhood  to  him  extended  only  to  tomahawk- 
ing,  scalping,  and  (to  gratify  some  peculiar  feielings 
of  their  own)  skinning  them  both ;  and  they  have 
made  drum-heads  of  their  skins." 


Many  of  the  old  hunters  still  retain  a  feeling  of 
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savage  hostility  against  their  ancient  foe.  During 
the  last  war,  when  the  great  Indian  Chief  Te- 
cumtha  was  killed,  some  of  the  Western  Militia 
disfigured  his  dead  body,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  cut  razor  straps  from  his  skin.  I  long  dis- 
believed this  story ;  but  when  in  Kentucky,  I  met 
an  officer  who  had  con^manded  a  party  of  Militia 
in  the  action,  and  he  informed  me  that  it  was 
true,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  disfigured 
body.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  indig- 
nation at  the  drcumstanee ;  saying,  that  Tecumtha 
was  really  a  brave  and  magnanimous  warrior,  as 
well  as  a  most  extraordinary  man  ;  and  that  the 
American  officers  would  have  most  severely 
punished  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  offered 
to  his  body,  if  they  could  have  been  discovered. 

A  story  never  loses  by  travelling ;  and  I  have 
seen  it  asserted  in  an  English  publication,  that 
the  Kentuckians  cut  razor  straps  from  the  backs  of 
even  the  /iviiig*  Indians.  I  need  hardly  state  that 
this  is  false,  as  the  most  fierce  of  the  old  Back- 
woodsmen would  shrink  with  hom^  at  the  very 
idea .  of  such  a  crime.  Surely  every  conscientious 
individual  should  hold  up  to  universal  detesta- 
tion, the  author  of  such  calumnies ;  for  they  tend 
more  than  anything  else  to  excite  hostile  feelii^ 
between  two  nations,  who  ought,  if  any  ought,  to 
befriends. 

But  the  capability  of  misrepresentation  is  not 
limited  to  our  side  of  tiie  Atlantic ;  for  ^^  a  Col- 
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Section  of  Official  Naval  and  Military  Letters 
published  in  America,  contains  even  greater 
lumnies  concerning  the  English. 

In  one  of  these  letters.  Brigadier  Gteneral 
M 'Clure  asserts  with  boldness,  and  of  course  with 
veracity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Youngstoifm» 
Lewistotvn,  &c.  ''  were  massacred,  without  dis- 
tinction ef  age  or  sex,  by  a  band  of  inhuman 
savages,  led  on  by  British  officers  painted."^  Same 
of  our  worthy  captains  and  lieutenants  must  have 
been  amusing  figures,  when  stripped  and  oolouied 
like  Indians ! 

In  the  same  collection,  is  a  letter  from  G^end 
Harrison,  in  which,  after  describing  an  action  that 
took  place  between  the  Americans  and  the  Britiah, 
he  says,  that  his  second  in  command.  General  Win- 
Chester,  was  taken  prisoner ;  after  which  he  was 
killed  and  his  bowels  torn  out.  He  then  comments 
upon  the  extreme  barbarity  of  the  British.  The 
only  objection  I  know  to  this  statement  6f  General 
Harrison's,  which  is  quite  probable  and  strictly  tnie^ 
is  that  General  Winchester  is  at  pesent  alive  and 
well,  and  when  1  was  in  the  United  States  wrote 
at  least  a  dozen  tremendously  long  letters  in  the 
public  journals,  the  object  of  which  was,  ta  throw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in 
question,  upon  the  aforesaid  General  Harrison. 
Now  either  poor  General  Winchester  is  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  person  and  lives  without  bowels,  or  he 
must  have  afterwards  had  them  put  in  again  by 
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some  American  surgeon ;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  cruel  and  inhuman  British  ivho  took  them 
out,  would  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  putting 
them  in  again. 

I  am  certain,  that  a  white  prisoner  would  meet 
with  as  good  treatment  among  the  Backwoodsmen, 
as  among  any  soldiery  in  the  world.  It  is  only 
towards  the  Indians  that  they  feel  this  implacable 
hatred,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  almost  every  one  of  the  old 
hunters  has  had  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  other 
relations,  killed  and  scalped  by  them  in  former 
wars.  I  have  spoken  to  many  with  whom  I  have 
hunted,  and  I  am  certain  they  would  feel  no  more 
compunction  at  shooting  an  Indian,  than  they 
would  at  shooting  a  deer  or  a  bear,  while  they 
would  look  upon  the  killing  a  white  man  with  as 
much  horror  as  I  should. 

The  Backwoodsmen  not  only  make  excellent 
MiUtia,  but  are  the  very  best  light  troops  in  the 
world.  They  can  subsist  upon  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  food,  care  nothing  about  sleeping  out  in 
the  woods  for  weeks  together,  and  are  perfectly 
unequalled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

This  is  the  only  fire-arm  used  throughout  all  the 
Western  States,  and  is  generally  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  long  in  the  barrel.  .  It  has  one 
turn  in  four  feet,  weighs  from  twelve  to  fourte^i 
pounds,  has  a  very  small  and  crooked  stock,  apd 
carries  a  remarkably  small  bullet.     The  great 
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weight  keeps  the  gun  steady ;  and  the  charge  is  so 
tmaU,  that  one  might  almost  balance  one  of  their 
rifles  across  a  gate,  and  fire  it  without  its  felling, 
the  recoil,  if  any,  being  imperceptible.  The 
usual  size  of  the  balls  for  shooting  squirrels  and 
wild  turkeys,  is  from  100  to  150  to  the  pound. 
For  deer  and  bear,  th.e  size  varies  from  60  to  80, 
and  for  larger  animals,  as  the  buffalo  and  elk,  -from 
50  to  60 ;  though  a  rifle  carrying  a  ball  of  a  larger 
size  than  60  to  the  pound,  is  very  seldom  made 
use  of.  For  general  use,  and  for  shooting  at  a 
mark,  the  favourite  size  is  from  60  to  80. 

Every  boy,  as  soon  as  he  can  lift  a  rifle,  is  con- 
stantly practising  with  it,  and  thus  becomes  an 
astonishingly  expert  marksman.  Squirrel  shooting 
is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  aU  the  boys, 
and  even  of  the  men  themselves.  These  animals 
are  so  numerous  in  the  forests  of  tiie  West,  that 
it  requires  no  labour  or  trouble  to  find  them.  In- 
deed they  may  be  shot  in  the  trees  almost  from 
the  door  of  every  man's  house.  It  is  reckoned 
very  unsportsmanlike,  to  bring  home  a  squirrel  or 
a  turkey^  that  has  been  shot  any  where,  except  iu 
the  head.  I  have  known  a  boy  put  aside  and  hide 
a  squirrel  that  had  been  struck  in  the  body ;  and 
I  have  often  seen  a  Backwoodsman  send  a  ball 
through  the  head  of  one  which  was  peeping  firom 
between  a  forked  bough  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  which  I  myself  could  hardly 
distinguish. 
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When  I  was  in  Kentucky,  a  hunter  offered  to 
fire  twenty  times  at  a  doUar  at  the  distance  of  100 
yards,  upon  the  condition  that  I'  should  give  him 
a  dollar  every  time  he  struck  it,  and  that  he 
should  give  me  one  every  time  he  missed  it<;.  hut 
I  had  se^n  such  specimens  of  their  rifle»shooting, 
that  I  did  not  choose  to  accept  his  offer.  Indeed 
I  was  told  by  several  people  who  were  present,  that 
he  was  a  noted  shot,  and  would  have  struck  the 
dollar  almost  evel'y  time. 

I  recollect  at  another  place,  meeting  a  person 
who  belonged  to  the  mounted  militia,  that  by  a 
forced  march  had  joined  General  Jackson  &r  the 
reUef  of  New  Orleans.  He  told  me,  that  the  6e* 
neral  had  phiced  him  and  his  companions  imme- 
diately  behmd  the  breastrwork,  and  desired  them 
to  reserve  their  fire,  until  they  could  make  sure. 
It  was  by  these  men  that  the  great  slaughter  was 
chiefly  made ;  for  a  soldier  had  but  a  poor  chance 
of  escaping  the  ball  of  a  marksman»  who  could 
strike  a  squirrel's  head  nine  times  out  of  ten  at  a 
hundred  yards.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  au- 
thentic history,  that  gives  an  account  of  a  single 
battle,  in  which  so  many  were  killed  on  one  side 
and  so  few  on  the  other. 

The  man  above  mentioned,  who  did  not  know 
that  I  was  an  Englishman,  assured  me  that  the 
British  troops  advanced  so  boldly  and  intrepadly, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  murderous  fire  which 
swept  away  numbers  of  them  at  every  discharge ; 
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that  the  Americans  declared,  they  could  Bot  have 
believed  such  courage  possible,  if  they  had  not 
seen  it.  ''  I  quite  hated,''  said  he,  **  to  fire  upon 
such  brave  men,  though  obliged  to  do  it  in  self* 
defence.  This  was  also  the  feeUng  of  many  of  my 
comrades.  As  it  was,  I  pulled  the  trigger  of  my 
rifle  twenty-seven  times,  and  you,  Sir,  have  seen 
enough  of  my  shooting,  to  judge  whether  or  no  I 
should  often  miss.** 

One  of  the  anecdotes  told  me  will  serve,  better 
than  any  thing  I  can  say  myself,  to  show  what  ex- 
cellent marksmen  they  are.  Two  of  his  comrades 
were  disputing  which  of  them  had  killed  a  British 
Officer,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
daring  advance,  and  whom  they  had  both  fired  at 
simultaneously.  ^^  He  is  mine,"  said  one,  **  if  he 
be  shot  in  the  forehead ;"  ^^  and  if  I  struck  him,** 
•aid  the  other,  *^  he  is  shot  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast."  After  the  action  they  went  to  examine 
the  body,  and  found  that  he  had  received  both  the 
balls  in  the  places  mentioned. 

The  Western  Militia  are  scarcely  more  formid- 
able to  an  advancing  army,  from  their  skill  in 
shooting,  than  from  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  axe. 

.Eveiy  individual  is  brought  up  fi*om  his  youth 
to  the  use  of  this  tool,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  diflfers  essentially  from  the  European 
Broad  Axe. 
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To  see  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  a  Back- 
woodsman can  cut  down  the  largest  tree,  and  the 
power  he  has  of  making  it  &11  in  whatever  direc* 
tion  he  pleases,  astonishes  a  foreigner,  who  must 
labour  for  years  in  order  to  attain  the  same  skiU. 

Now  as  the  roads  in  a  great  part  of  the  United 
States  run  through  forests,  a  small  party  of  Back- 
woodsmen, by  felling  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  and  causing  them  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direct 
tion,  with  their  tops  towards  the  advancing  foe,  is 
enabled  in  a  short  time  to  form  an  ahnost  impene^ 
trable  barrier.  A  whole  host  of  pioneers  could 
scarely  dear  away  this,  even  if  they  had  plenty 
of  time,  and  were  not  liable  to  be  harassed  by  such 
accomplished  "  Bush-fighters."  * 

A  custom  much  to  be  blamed  among  the  better 
class  in  the  Western  States,  is  that  of  wearing  con- 
cealed weapons.  So  common  is  it  to  carry  a  dirk 
hid  in  the  breast,  that  a  Student  of  the  Transyl* 
vanian  College,  Lexington,  informed  me  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  many  of  his  fellow  collegians. 
Fatal  accidents  are  thus  often  occasioned;  as  a  man 
when  angry,  is  enabled,  by  means  of  the  weapon 
he  carries,  to  commit  an  act  of  which  he  may  re- 
pent all  the  rest  of  his  life.     All  the  country  is 

*  This  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  the  Americans^  when  in 
their  .battles  with  the  Indians  they  are  obliged  to  run  from 
tree  to  tree^  taking  care  as  they  advance^  to  cover  themselves 
from  the  deadly  aim  of  their  enemies. 
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however  advancing  in  improvement  und  dvilixft- 
tion,  with  such  rapid  steps,  that  this  oustwi  wU]# 
no  doubt,  very  shortly  disappear. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  upon  the 
subjeet  of  the  Western  States,  what  is  the  best 
manner  in  which  any  one  of  my  countrymen  can 
travel  here.  I  must  of  course  premise,  that  I  do 
not  address  myself  to  a  person  unprepared  to  sub- 
mit to  a  little  hardship  and  a  few  privations*  If 
you  are  not  prepared  for  this  you  should  always 
koep  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  AU^hanies,  and 
not  attempt  to  travel  further  than  Wuhington. 
If  however  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little 
fiitigue,  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  trouble, 
by  visiting  a  curious  and  very  interesting  country. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  or  upon  arriving  at 
the  Ohio,  you  should  provide  yourself  with  a  good 
horse,  willingly  adding  twenty  or  thirty  ddlan  to 
the  ordinary  price,in  order  to  be  well  mounted.  Yon 
should  particukrly  recollect,  to  ascertain  by  actual 
^qperiment,  whether  the  animal  be  a^  good  8wim«- 
mer,  and  wiU  take  the  water  readily.  Besides  a 
gveat  coat,  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  to  o(mtsin.a 
few  changes  of  linen,  you  should  take  with  you 
two  strong  blankets  of  moderate  sise  and  siffieient 
thickness.  One  of  these  folded  square  can  be  put 
beneath  the  saddle,  as  a  saddle-cloth;    and  the 

• 

other  being  placed  above  the  saddle,  and  fastened 
with  a  surcingle,  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  ri4e 
upon.     You  will  often  prefer  sleeping  upon  the 
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floor,  wrapped  vp  in  tb^se  \>lAiiket$f  to  getlkif 
into  the  di^ty  bed  that  wt)l  bf  ofli^red  you,^ « 
sharing  a  deau  bed  inth  tome  stmnger.  You  will 
also  find  them  very  u»^  M  you  sleep  out  in  tb« 
woods,  whieh  will  fi^ueutly  be  the  case,  if  you 
proceed  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  att)use  yourself 
much  with  hunting.  In  fine  weathar  it  is  not  u^ 
pleasant  to  sleep  out,  and  sometimes  preferable  to 
remaining  iix  the  night  in  the  dirty  cabins  of  the 
settlers. 

Yoiur  money  should  consist  entirely  in  Uni^ 
States  Bank  notes,  of  ten  or  five  dollars  each. 
These  you  can  always  change  for  salver,  of  wlueh 
you  should  carry  tm  or  fifteen  dollars  with  you  al 
a  time,  in  small  msx,  such  as  quarter  doUar%  apd 
ten  cent,  pieces.  By  fcJlowmg  this  pUn  you  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  local  notes  and  other 
money,  which,  from  its  limited  currency,  is  often 
left  upon  one's  hands  without  the  possibility  of 
changing  it  You  can  fasten  the  pmrse,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  Unitied  States  Bank  notes, 
round  your  body  under  your  waistcoat,  or  in  any 
other  place  where  you  cannot  lose  them,  which 
would  of  course  be  a  very  inconvenient  accident. 

The  best  time  for  setting  out  on  the  journey  is 
the  spring.  Even  winter  is  preferable  to  autumn 
and  to  the  latter  end  of  smnmer,  which  are  in 
general  very  unhealthy  throughout  all  the  Western 
Country,  and  which  therefore  you  would  do  well  to 
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spend  in  the  Northern  States,  or  m  Canada,  or  in 
any  part  of  America  that  is  mountainous. 

If  yon  are  fond  of  wild  hunting,  you  will  beveiy 
much  amused  by  going  out  with  the  Backwoodsmen. 
The  best  part  of  the  country  for  hunting  expedi- 
tions is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Lakes, 
where  game  of  all  kinds  is  very  plentiful,  and 
where  you  would  at  the  same  time  have  an  oppoT'- 
tunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  native  Indians, 
and  if  a  naturalist,  of  collecting  specimens  for  the 
illustration  of  Zoology. 

I  conclude  my  advice  to  the  traveller  1^  bid- 
ding him  keep  in  mind,  what  some  persons  are 
too  proud  to  recollect,  that  good  temper,  and  a 
willingness  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  ooan<*- 
try,  are  particularly  necessary  in  America. 
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THE   RETURN  OF  SPRING—HORSE-RACE   AT     LONG   ISLAND- 
NEW  YORK. 

I  TOOK  a  last  farewell  of  the  Ohio  at  WheeKng, 
and  retraced  my  steps  towards  Washington;  along 
the  great  national  road.  As  I  was  now  on  horse- 
back, I  had  a  much  better  opportuuity  of  seeing 
the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  than  when  I  befmre 
went  the  same  road  in  the  stage.  The  day  I 
crossed  the  Laurel  mountain  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  view  from  the  summit  delightful.  Indeed 
after  journeying  through  interminable  forests^  I 
felt  my  mind  as  it  were  expanded,  at  seeing  the 
blue  expanse  resting  on  the  earth,  instead  of  being 
shut  in  by  a  constant  barrier  of  gigantic  trees. 

After  crossing,  the  Alleghanies  and  pitoceeding 
towards  the  East,  one  cannot  but  remark  how 
the  timber  decreases  in  size.  I  well  recollect  in- 
deed the  disappointment  I  experienced,  when  at 
my  first  arrival  in  America,  I  found  the  trees  so 
much  smaller  than  I  had  expected ;  for  till  I  went 
into  the  Western  States,  I  saw  none  Isirger  than 
those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  generality 
of  the  parks  of  English  gentlemen. 

On  arriving  at  Washington  I  parted  with  my 
horse,  and  that  with  no  small  regret ;  for  he  had 
carried  me  1500  miles  without  being  either  sick  or 
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lame  a  single  day.  The  whole  distance  I  travelled, 
from  my  leaving  Washington,  till  I  returned  there, 
was  2,345  miles. 

Unlike  our  European  Spring,  which  advances 
with  slow  and  measured  steps,  the  most  delightful 
of  seasons  comes  on  at  once  in  this  part  of  America, 
ifith  scarcely  any  notiise  of  its  approadt.  Nature 
thy<miilg  off  the  whole  of  heir  winter  garb  in  all 
iliMatit.  It  ill  impossible  for  a  person  unacquainted 
with  a  la)id  of  fbrests,  to  fol*m  any  idea  of  thb 
wmderful  b^uty  of  thil»  sudden  change.  The 
leaves,  as  if  by  magic,  burst  forth  almost  in  it 
fi&ifgle  night  \  and  the  woods,  that  lately  presents 
a  d^sdate  appearatioe  of  uniform  sombfeness,  at^ 
now  decked  with  a  thousand  various  tintu  of  tb« 
most  beautiful  gteeii. 

The  Locust  and  Tulip  trees  are  very-common  in 
all  the  woods ;  ^d  indeed  in  many  places  ^otm  A 
lafge  part  of  them.  They  grdw  to  a  sise  unknown 
in  Europe ;  and  whett,  covered  with  flowers,  they 
thrust  their  white  he^s  front  among  the  datfk- 
green  foliage  that  surrounds  thetn,  they  form  It 
picture  never  to  be  seen  auy  where  but  in  Ameriea. 
The  Locust  tree,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  fills  the  wr^ods  with  the  most  delightful 
perfume.  There  are  numbo-less  other  flowiM^ 
bearing  trees  which  cMtribute  to  the  fine  effi^  ef 
vernal  beauty ;  and  I  Very  much  regret,  that  my 
ignorance  or  want  of  recollection  ptievents  me  filMft 
bdng  able  to  name  them. 
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The  bifds,  which  hud  emigrated  to  the  South  at 
the  CDtnmenoement  of  wintei*,  flow  re^appeaired; 
But  idthough  in  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their 
e(^omii  they  &r  exceed  our  birds^  yet  they  are  ndt 
only  deficient  in  that  variety  of  song  remarked  ik 
our  nightingale,  lark,  blaekbiid,  and  thrush^  bttt 
even  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  there  are  tm 
of  them  capable  of  producing  a  angle  mUdieal 
note.*  I  mtt«t  however  of  course  except  th* 
Moeking4)ird  (turdus  poIyglottus)i  that  nioM 
charming  of  all  songsters^  which  is  very  commmi 
near  Washington,  and  in  a  great  measure  atones 
for  the  silence,  or  the  discordant  notes,  of  the  rest 
of  the  feathered  inhalntants  of  the  woods.  One  dT 
them  will  perch  upon  an  old  stump  or  the  topmost 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  imitate  the  notes  of  imy  of  the 
birds  that  oie  within  his  hearing.  Sometimes  he 
will  do  this  so  exactly,  that  he  appears  to  offend 
the  other  birds,  who  are  silent  as  soon  as  he  begins. 
I  have  often  heard  one  imitate  a  gentleman,  whe 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  whistling  to  ihem. 
When  kept  in  a  cage^  a  Mocking-bird  will  not 
only  sing  and  whistle,  bat  will  squaU  like  a  ea^ 
chudde  like  a  hen,  and  imitate  any  strange  noiie 
he  haa  heard,  ehangii^  fiom  (me  cry  to  another  in 
the  most  amunng  manner  imaginable^ 

*  To  i^eak  in  mathematical  language,  tha  song  <^  Utdf 
varies  inverselj  with  their  plumage.  The  observation  has  been 
made  by  all  naturalists,  and  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in 
America. 
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Near  the  house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
stayed  some  time  at  Washington,  was  a  very  large 
Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  constant  resort  of  half 
a  dozen  Humming-hirds.  I  was  delighted  to  watch 
these  beautiful  pigmies  of  the  feathered  .  creation, 
as  they  kept  hovering  over  a  flower,  and  thrusting 
into  it  their  long  slender  bills.  The  better  to  ob- 
serve them,  I  &stened  to  the  branchei^  of  the 
honeysuckle  some  quills  full  of  sugar  and  water, 
which  these  little  fairies,  hovering  over  them  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  a  time,  drank  up  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  greatest  possible  delight.  The 
motion  of  their  wings  is  so  rapid,  as  to  be  almost 
invisible;  and  their  bodies,  which  are  scarcely 
larger  than  those  of  humble-bees,  appear  as  if 
poised  in  the  air  by  their  mere  lightness.  Their 
plumage  exceeds  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  that  of  all 
other  birds.  Its  colours  are  indeed  quite  metallic ;  * 
and  one  would  think  that  they  were  covered  with 
the  most  brUliant  red,  blue,  and  green  foil,  such 
as  the  jewellers  use  for  setting  off  precious  stones. 

•  There  is  also  found  near  Washington  another 
bird,  of  which  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  giving 
some  slight  description.  It  is  called  the  Whip- 
poor- Will,  from  its  peculiar  and  melancholy  cry, 
which  exactly  resembles  the  sound  of  these  words. 
It  is,  I  believe,  quite  silent  during  the  day  time, 
when  it  is  principally  employed  in  the  destruction 
of  flies  and  musquitoes.  I  have  seen  it  wheeling 
through  clouds  of  these  insects  in  the  neighbour- 
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hoods  of  marshes ;  aud  in  my  opinion  it  deserves 
to  he  held  as  sacred  hy  the  Americans,  as  the 
Storks  hy  the  Dutch,  or  the  Ibis  hy  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  weather 
had  heoome  of  a  delightful  temperature,  I  accom- 
panied a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  a  very 
pleasant  excursion  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potow- 
mac.  The  whole  body  of  this  large  river  feills 
seventy  feet  in  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards ;  and  although  only  a  small  part  falls  per^ 
pendicularly,  yet  this  rather  adds  to  the  effect,  as 
the  water  rushes  and  leaps  with  gre^d  violence, 
from  one  ridge  of  rocks  to  another,  throughout  the 
whole  distance. 

The  locks  of  a  canal,  which  has  been  cut  round 
these  falls,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  boats  to 
ascend  and  descend  the  river,  are  exceedingly 
curious,  some  of  them  being  of  great  depth,  and 
all  of  them  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  geologist 
will  observe  from  the  remarkable  perpendicular 
cliffs  immediately  below  the  falls,  that  the  Potow- 
mac  has  probably  cut  its  way  through  the  rocks, 
which  must  at  one  time  have  obstiiicted  its 
passage. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  spring  or  beginning  of 
summer,  vast  shoals  of  Shad  and  Herrings  ascend 
this  river.  The  shad,  which  is  a  lai^  fish,  weigh- 
ing five  or  six  pounds,  is  much  esteemed.  The 
herrings  are,  I^ think,  inferior  in  ddibaey  to  those 
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cf  Enrope,  although  undoubtedly  mperioi'  in  \Aw6. 
A  great  many  people  are  at  this  time  of  tiie  yetf 
emjdoyed  in  catching  them ;  and  immediately  be« 
low  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  I  have  MeA 
several  thousand  taken  at  a  single  hanL     Tbey 
are  bou^t  in  large  quantities  by  the  ^ntera  #f 
Maryland  and  Virginia;   and  when  silte^^  md 
eaten  with  a  portion  of  ground  Indian  eom  mdU 
into  bread,  form  the  chief,  and  indeed  almost  tlM 
imly  food  of  the  Slaves.    When  the  coantr)r  be^ 
comes  more  populous^  these  fisheries  wilt  be  of  ttOl 
greater  importance^  for  the  fish  ascend  the  ifvcn 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.    Evefi  now  tlM 
jdanters  would  find  it  difficult  to  feed  tiieir  dftVM^ 
were  the  herrings  to  fail. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington  the  wooda 
are  for  the  most  part  of  oak«  But  wherever  a  Md 
or  farm  has  been  first  cleared  and  cttltivirted^  aad 
afterwards  deserted,  (as  is  common  with  individfial 
fields),  the  whole  is  speedily  covered  irith  yooilg 
cedim,  though  there  are  none  of  these  trees  in  tiM 
neighbourhood.  I  have  seen  several  spots  of  §m 
or  six  acres  that  had  thus  become  entirely  eoveieA 
with  cedars,  growing  so  closely  and  so  r^lirlyi  that 
every  one  at  first  sight  would  suppose  that  they  btd 
been  planted,  these  squares  offering  a  very  ain« 
gular  appearance,  particularly  during  the  i^inUr» 
when  their  dark  green  foliage  is  strongly  ecmtnuited 
with  theleaflessstateof  the  treesaround them*  I  have 
asked  several  good  botanists  the  cause  of  this  plm^ 
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ttomenon^  bnt  non^  could  er&t  eiqplain  it  to  me  iMi 
tififiMstorily. 

At  the  beglttning  of  summer  I  left  Washiugtou, 
aud  pABsing  foi*  the  second  time  through  Baltimott 
Md  Philadelphia^  arrived  at  New  York,  Very  dif- 
ferent indeed  was  the  appearance  of  this  great  com- 
mercial city,  from  that  which  it  pr^ented  when  I 
arrii^ed  there  from  Europe.  Instead  of  a  spectacle 
of  de6olation5  all  the  houses  were  re^occupied,  and 
the  streets  swarmed  with  an  active  and  humerus 
population. 

What  moreover  occasioned  the  city*s  being  un- 
usually full,  was  the  arrival  of  about  20,000  peo- 
ple, chiefly  Virginians  and  Southerners,  who  had 
come  to  see  a  great  horse-race,  whidi  was  to  be  de* 
cided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  llie 
southern  planters,  like  the  rich  and  idle  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  are  very  fond  of  any  thing  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  sporting,  and  have  always 
been  particularly  celebrated  for  their  love  of  cock* 
fights  and  horse-races.  In  the  free  States,  where, 
at  the  present  time,  large  inheritancei^  are  unoom'- 
mon,  and  where  almost  every  one  is  engaged  \A 
some  active  profession,  sporting  is  much  less  pre* 
valent,  and  is  held  in  no  great  estimation  by  the 
higher  classes,  who  in  this  particular,  as  iu  others, 
appear  to  me  to  shew  the  superiority  of  thrir  ill* 
tellect. 

Of  late  however,  the  New  YcMkew  have  iiil* 
ported  some  fine  horses,  and  Long  Iidand  has  hti 
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come  famous  for  its  breed  of  these  uoble  animals. 
Now  of  the  horses  bred  here  one  named  "  Edipse  " 
had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion.     While 
the  New  Yorkers  thought  him  the  best  horse  in 
America,  the  Southerners  rather  underrated  his 
merits.  At  last  his  proprietor  put  forth  a  challenge 
in  the  public  papers,  offering  to  run  him  against 
any  horse  that  the  Southerners  could  produce,  for 
the  sum  of  5,000  dollars.     The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted; but  the  day  the  match  was  to  have  beein 
decided,  on  the  race  course  at  Washington,  the 
Southern  horse  went  lame,  so  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  belonged  lost  his  5,000  dollars.     The 
New  Yorkers  exulted  in  their  success ;  but  the 
Southerners  still  maintained  that  they  could  pro- 
duce a  horse  that  could  beat  Eclipse,  and  imme- 
diately accepted  a  second  challenge,  for  double  the 
former  sum. 

When  therefore  I  was  journeying  to  New  York, 
all  the  steam-boats  and  carriages  were  crowded  with 
Southerners,  who  were  going  to  see  this  great  con- 
test ultimately  decided  on  the  race-course  of  Long 
Island.  All  of  them  were  confident  that  the  South- 
em  horse  would  win,  and  assured  me,  that  if  .1 
wanted  to  make  a  fortune,  I  had  only  to  bet  on 
him.  It  was  reaUy  amusing  to  see  the  interest 
this  race  excited ;  indeed  an  election  for  a  President 
would  not  have  excited  greater.  In  all  the  papers, 
and  in  every  man's  mouth,  were  the  questions,  '*  Are 
you  for  the  North  or  the  South  ?  "    "  The  Free  or 
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the  Slave  States  ?"  "  The  Whites  <jr  the  Blacks?" 
It  was  indeed  made  quite  a  party  question ;  all  the 
Free  States  wishing  success  to  Eclipse,  and  the 
Slave  States  to  "Sir  Henry.*'  The  day  arrived, 
and  Edipse  gained  the  first  heat.  After  a  very 
well  contested  race  "Sir  Henry*'  gained  the  second. 
Expectation  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  when  after  another  severe  heat,  in  which  the 
four  miles  were  run  over  in  little  more  than  seven 
minutes  and  a  half,  a  degree  of  speed  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Newmarket  the  match  was  at 
last  decided  in  favour  of  Eclipse. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  or  the  depression  of  the  Southerners;  fot 
the  vanquished  party,  besides  losing  their  fame  fer 
having  the  best  horse,  lost  individually  large  sums 
of  money.  The  mail,  that  went  through  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  carried  a  red 
flag,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Eclipse  for  ever.— 
Old  Viiginia  a  little  tired ;"  and  all  the  people^  as 
it  passed  through  the  different  littie  villages  and 
towns,  turned  out  and  huzzaed,  such  an  interest 
did  they  take  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of 
political  superiority. 


The  city  of  New  York  is  the  great  oommi^dlid 
capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  at  Ae 
head  of  one  of  the  most  lioble  bays,  and  probably 
of  the  very  finest  harbour,  in  the  world; -and  ves- 
sels of  the  krgest  mae  eaii  run  iJon^waid^^  and  iKi^ 
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diaige  their  cargoes  ou  the  spadotts  quays  siiirw 
zaanding  two  sides  of  the  city.    From  hence  thirt 
magnificent  river  the  Hudson  is  navigable  finr  large 
doops  and  other  vessels,  as  high  up  as  Albany^  s 
distance  of  150  miles.    The  inhabitants  ef  the 
whole  State  are  enterprising  and  industrioug.  Mid 
lose  no  opportunity  of  improving  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the  natural  advantages  ei]\joyed  by 
their  city.     They  have  cut  a  laige  canal  joining 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  thus  conneeting 
that  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  have  alao 
cut  a  yet  greater  canal  from  Albany  on  the  Hud- 
son to  Lake  Erie ;  a  work  that  the  oldest  esta- 
blished European  empire  would  be  proud  ol^  and 
which  of  its  kind  is  perfectly  unrivalled  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

New  York  contains  some  fine  buildings.  Apiong 
these  the  City  Hall  is  conspicuous,  and  is  really  ^ 
noble  edifice.  There  is  a  very  good  Museum  filled 
with  objects  extremely  valuable  to  the  molog|st» 
which  are  in  fine  preservation^  and  are  kept  very 
neat  and  dean. 

The  chief  promenade  in  New  York  is  a  v^ 
spacious  and  long  street  called  Broadway*  tbut  rfma 
through  the  middle  of  the  town.  One  end  of  this 
terminates  at  the  point  of  the  island  on  which  the 
city  is  built,  near  a  spot  called ''  The  Batteryi''  6019 
an  old  fort  built  there^  and  which  is  at  present  mr 
tirely  useless.  From  hence  to  Fort  CUnttti^  aQ«kh«r 
useless  old  cfist^  bvilt  m  d^S»nc9  of  ail  tlie  nil«a 
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of  fortification,  is  a  very  pretty  little  public  walk, 
through  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  containing  some 
large  trees.  It  is  yesj  agreeable  dining  the  hot 
months,  because,  from  its  running  along  the  water's 
edge,  it  receives  the  sea-breeze  of  the  evening. 

But  what  must  particularly  be  remarked  with 
regard  to  New  York  is,  that  it  contains  one  of  die 
largest  naval  depots  in  the  United  States,  I  may 
hefe  therefore  without  impropriety  offer  a  few  re^ 
marks,  ocmceming  the  maritime  power  of  the  Re<» 
public. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE    NAVY. 


Befobe  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  navy. 
Although  from  the  vast  extent  of  sea-coast  belong- 
ing to  this  commercial  Republic,  a  maritime  force 
seemed  necessary  to  protect  their  trade,  yet  was  the 
plan  of  having  a  navy  exceedingly  unpopular;  for 
the  people  were  very  unwilling  to  incur  the  neces- 
sary expense,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  cope 
with  Great  Britain. 

Hence,  when  President  Jefferson  advised  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  content  themselves  with  building 
a  sufficient  number  of  gun-boats,  to  defend  their 
rivers  and  harbours,  this  advice  was  put  into 
execution,  and  was  even  carried  so  &r  that  a  fri- 
gate was  sold  as  useless.  But  after  they  had  cap- 
tured a  few  British  men-of-war,  the  Americans,  in 
allusion  to  the  gun-boats,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  drawn  up  ashore,  derided  the  advice  of  Presi- 
sident  Jefferson,  by  calling  it  **  the  Terrapin 
System/'  * 

When  Commodore  Hull  brought  the  Guerriere 
into  Boston,  the  people  could  hardly  believe  their 

*  The  Terrapin  is  a  small  tortoise^  very  common  throughout 
the  United  States^  which  climhs  out  of  the  water  upon  rocks  or 
logs  of  wood  to  sun  itself,  but  plunges  hastily  into  the  wtler 
when  alarmed. 
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senses,  having  previously  imagined  that  a  British' 
frigate  could  easily  take  a  seventy-four  of  any  other 

•       •  * 

nation.  Every  thing  that  could  he  thought  of  was 
done  to  confer  honour  on  the  first  American  officer 
who  had  taken  a  British  frigate ;  he  was  thanked 
by  Congress,  he  was  presented  with  a  superb  sword 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  he  was  every 
where  overwhehned  with  congratulations  and  prai^. 
The  charm  of  English  invincibility  was  broken, 
and  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  sailors,  and 
indeed  into  every  class  of  the  citizens.  Several 
other  successes  increased  their  hopes :  and  the  navy, 
from  being  looked  upon  with  dislike,  has  become 
the  darUng  of  the  nation,  who  are  wiDing  to  ^lay 
any  sums  of  money  for  its  support  and  increase. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maritime  victories  of  the  Americans.  Their  sea- 
officers  knew  that  their  very  existence  as  a  corps, 
depended  on  their  exertions,  and  that  unless  they 
gained  some  successes,  the  navy  would  become  very 
unpopular,  and  would  perhaps  be  even  entirely 
given  up.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  no  vessels  of 
war  ever  floated  on  the  ocean.  In  which  greater 
pains  were  taken  inHnstructing  and  exercising  the 
men,  or  in  which  a  more  exact  and  rigid  discipline 
was  enforced.  The  sailors  were  all  volunteers,  a 
circumstance  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be* 
laid,  as  they  must  surely  have  felt  more  zeal  and 
ardour,  than  men  dragged  from  their  home  by  vio- 
lence, and  forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  country 
which  oppressed  them;    Moreover  the  American 
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yeuelB  were  in  every  case  of  superior  force  to  thoie 
of  the  British  which  they  captured ;  Viit  the  ££- 
ference  was  not  \cxy  great,  certainly  not  more  than 
the  British  had  been  accustomed  to  disregard  when^ 
ever  they  attacked  the  French.  Besides  this,  the 
cre^  of  our  frigates  were  for  the  most  part  de* 
fective. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Enghmd^  ^h^ 
American  navy  consisted  of  only  a  few  fiigatca 
An  idea  of  its  present  force  may  be  fiarmed  fioin 
the  following  statement : — 

Extraet  &om  '^  The  Documents  accompanying  the 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  both  Houses,  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress, 
December  3,  1822.'^ 

No.  11. 
•*  Liit  of  Vessels  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  now 

in  Service. 

IN  THB  PACIFIC  OCSAK. 

Ship,  Franklin •  •  74  gong. 

Schooner,  Dolphin   .  •  •  •  ^ 12 

IN  THE   HEDITEllBANBAN. 

Frigate,  Constitution   44 

Sloop  of  war,  Ontario 18 

Schooner,  Nonsuch 12 

OM  THS  COAST  OP  tfRICA. 

Corrette^ Cyan?  ...... .......f%^ 
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IN  THE  WBST  INDIES. 

Frigate^  Congress 36  guns« 

Corvette,  John  Adams 24 

Sloop  of  war.  Peacock  ..*..;••.•  18 

Brig,  Spaxk •.12 

Schooner,  Alligator •  • .  12 

I    ■  ,  Grampus .12 

,Shark  ...12 

V    '  i  Porpoise   .....•.«••.•  12 

Gun-boat,  No.  158 *   1 

Sloop  of  war.  Hornet,  18  guns,  preparing  for  a 
cruize  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Brig,  Enterpnze,  repmnng  at  New  York,  for  a 
cruize  in  the  West  Indies. 

No.  IIL 

**  List  of  Vessels  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  in 
Ordinary^  exclusive  of  Ships  on  the  List  of 
the  Navy  Commissioners^  exclusive  of  List 
No.  IV, 

Ship,  Independence •  •  •  •  •  74  guns. 

■  ■  ■     Washington    • . .  74 

Frigate,  United  States • .  •  •  44 

Guerriere    44 

■■    ..  '.      Java    44 

■  y— ■  Constellation  .,.......•  36 

»— — —  Macedonian    36 

Steam  frigate,  Fulton •  30 

Sl0(^ of  lyar^  £!pe   «.•••#•#•••#  18 
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No.  IV. 

"  Vessels  built  and  building  under  the  Law  for 
the  gradual  Increase  of  the  Navy  ;— 

Columbus  74.' — Launched  in  ordinary  at  Boston, 
with  a  roof,  over  her  to  protect  her  from  the 
sun,  rain,  &c. 

Ohio  74. — Launched  in  ordinary  at  New  York, 
with  a  roof  over  her  to  protect  her  from  the 
sun,  rain,  &c. 

North  Carolina  74,  and  Delaware  74.— Launch- 
ed in  ordinary  at  Norfolk,  and  now  covering 
with  roofs  to  protect  them. 

A  74. — ^At  Boston,  nearly  finished ;  house  over 
her  and  perfectly  protected. 

A  74. — At  Boston  ;  frame  raised ;  under  a 
house,  perfectly  protected. 

A  74. — ^At  Portsmouth,  N»  H.  nearly  finished; 
under  a  house  perfectly  protected. 

A  74. — ^At  Norfolk,  Virginia,  about  half  finish- 
ed ;  house  over  her ;  perfectly  protected. 

A  74. — At  Philadelphia ;  keel  laid ;  frame 
nearly  out ;  house  now  building  over  her,  and 
probably  raised  by  this  time. 

Potowmac  44.— Launched  and  hauled  up  on  an 
inclined  plane  at  Washington,  where  she  now 
lies  under  a  house,  perfectly  protected  from 
sun,  rain,  &c. 

A  44!-^At  Washington  about  half  finished. 
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A  44. — At  Philadelphia,  nearly  finisheds  house 

over  her,  perfectly  protected. 
A  44. — ^At  New  York ;  frame  getting  out  and 

nearly  ready  to  raise. 
A  44. — At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  in  forwardness ; 

house  over  her ;  perfectly  protected. 

The  frames  of  the  other  frigates  authorized  to 
be  built,  excepting  a  few  pieces  yet  to  be  deli- 
vered by  the  contractors,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
materials,  excepting  the  iron,  are  procured  and 
placed  in  situations  where  they  will  probably  not 
sustain  any  immediate  material  injury. 

Two  steam-battery  frames  are  securely  deposited 
imder  cover  at  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

One  steam-battery  frame  is  securely  deposited, 
under  cover  at  New  York. 

Two  engines  are  put  up,  and  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation at  New  York. 

The  building  yards  are  in  as  good  a  state  as  the 
means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
would  allow ;  but  to  erect  the  necessary  warehouses, 
repair  wharfs,  cover  some  of  the  vessels  now  buildr 
ing,  and  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  the  timber, 
for  its  preservation,  there  will  be  required  in  the 
year  1823  the  sum  of  150,000  dollars." 


The  timber  of  which  the  Americans  build  their 
ships  of  war,  is  the  Liv  e  Oak,  (quercus  virens,)  -  a 
tree  delighting  in  low  sandy  soils  near  the  sea 
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coast,  and  growing  in  great  plenty  in  Sonlih  Caro- 
lina, and  still  more  abundantly  in  Florida,  from 
which  States  it  is  brought  to  the  different  navy 
yards.     It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  indestructi- 
ble woods  in  the  world.    A  gentleman  told  me5 
that  when  he  was  at  Pensacola  in  Florida,  he  saw 
many  of   these  trees  still  sound,    although  the 
l^aniards  when  they  first  landed  had  girdled  tliem, 
not  being  able  to  cut  them  down.     I  believe  that 
there  are  no  instances  of  this  wood's  decaying;  dr 
of  its  being  subject  to  the  dry  rot,  after  being 
worked  up.     It  is  so  hard  as  to  require  toob  of 
peculiar  temper  to  cut  it,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  time  before  it  can  be  shaped.     It  is  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  so  much  so  that  it  will  not  float. 
Indeed  I  have  several  times,  when  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent navy  yards,  thrown  pieces  of  it  into  the 
water  by  way  of  experiment,  and  it  has  always  sunk. 
The  planking  and  wood  work  in  the  interior  of 
the  ships  is  of  Locust  and  Cedar.    As  the  Ame^ 
ricans  are  not  obliged  to  stint  themselves  in  mate- 
rials, nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  timbers. 

The  following  is  a  communication  from  G<mi- 
modore  Porter  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  (a  periodical  publication,)  upon  the  sttib- 
ject  of  the  comparative  expense  of  building  ships 
in  the  navies  of  France,  and  in  that  of  the  United 
States. 
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'^  Meridian  Hill>  Washingtoiii  Sept  S^  1821. 

"  The  appropriation  inade  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  our  navy  for  eight  years,  wa«  8,6bO,obb 
of  dollars,  and  it  was  required  that  ^or  this  stim 
nine  ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigaties  shotlld 
be  built,  aiid  the  imperishable  materials  for  three 
stesini  batteries  should  be  procured. 

"  From  presetit  prbsjiects  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  had  the  apprbpriiation  continued,  the 
whole  would  have  been  cdmpletei^,  within  the  time 
limited,  and  for  the  sum  appropriated,  fiiit  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  at  the  last  Sessibh  of  Ctiii- 
gress,  the  amount  was  reduced  from  a  million  to 
half  a  million  per  annum ;  and  the  time  extended 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  however  shows^ 
that  the  amount  originally  appi'opriated  was  suffi- 
cient  for  the  object  to  be  effected. 

"  The  French  navy  will,  in  ten  years,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
equal  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and  forty-tune 
frigates  (it  is  now  equal  to  fifty-one  *  ships  of  the 
line  and  thirty-six  frigates)  and  the  expense  at 
13,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum  will  be 
130,000,000. 

"  Our  navy  in  eight  years  can  be  augmented 

^  There  appears  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  numbers  here. 
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nine  ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates,  and  the 
materials  for  three  steam-batteries  procured,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  old  ships,  at  an  expense  of  8,000,000 
of  dollars ;  and  at  this  rate  of  increase,  with  the 
amount  appropriated  by  France  (130,000,000)  its 
augmentation  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  ships  of  the  line,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  frigates,  and  the  materials  for  forty-eight 
steam-batteries.  This  estimate  you  will  observe 
is  for  the  gradual  increase  alone,  and  embraces 
.  only  the  million  appropriated  for  that  object. 

"  For  the  current  expenses  of  the  navy,  includ- 
ing repairs,  the  annual  appropriation  is  less  thau 
2,000,000.  This  moreover  shows  the  immense 
advantage  we  have  over  all  other  nations,  and 
proves  incontestably,  that  with  less  money,  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  fourteen  years,  possessing  as  we 
do  the  means  of  preserving  our  ships,  we  may 
render  ourselves  superior  to  any  naval  power  on  the 
Globe. 

"The  large  amoimts  applied  by  the  British  and 
French  to  their  respective  navies,  is  wasted  in  the 
repairs  of  their  rotten  and  badly  constructed  ships, 
which  leaves  little  to  go  towards  augmenting  their 
respective  navies ;  while  nearly  all  of  ours  is  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  most 
durable  nature,  and  of  the  most  approved  dimen- 
sions and  properties. 

"  Our  ships  require  but  little  repairs ;  400,000 
dollars,  in  the  present  state  of  our  navy,  is  more 
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than  sufficient  for  that  object^  and  the  preservation 
of  new  ships. 

*^  That  nation,  which  possesses  the  secret  of  pre^ 
serving  its  ships  from  destruction,  as  long  as  we 
have  preserved  the  Constitution,  United  States, 
Constellation,  &c.,  must  have  an  immense  advan^ 
tage  over  those  nations,  which  have  to  renew  them 
every  ten  or  twelve  years,  after  an  e:ii:penditure  of 
heavy  sums  in  their  repairs." 


The  Americans  have  made  some  great  unprovc- 
ments  in  naval  architecture,  and  they  are  the  first 

4 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  improvements  introduced 
by  other  nations.  They  are  building  their  ships 
of  war  with  round  stems ;  and  the  sailing  of  their 
seventy-fours  is  very  much  improved,  by  their 
being  constructed  without  poops. 

In  nothing  perhaps  are  they  more  particular, 
than  in  practising  their  men  in  firing.  It  is  not 
merely  the  first  and  second  captains  of  guns  who 
are  practised  in  this  art,  but  every  individual 
sailor. 

They  have  an  adii(iirable  contrivance  for  pointing 
their  cannon  accurately.  A  small  pyramidal  piece 
of  iron,  projects  from  the  upper  part  of  every  gun, 
directly  between  the  trmnnions.  There  is  also  a 
slight  projection,  close  to  the  vent,  or  touch-hole. 
A  bar  of  composition  metal  or  brass,  is  fixed  be- 
tween these  two  projections,  by  means  of  screws 
running  through  them.    The  under  side  of  the 
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bar  fits  to  the  barrel,  and  the  upper  is  made  pdial* 
Id  with  the  true  direction  of  the  interior.  Along 
the  top  is  ciit  a  small  groove  about  half  an  inch 
wide.  Hence,  a  sailor,  looking  aloiig  the  groiove, 
can  without  any  trouble  take  a  most  ilccurate  dim. 
I  have  seen  a  wooden  sight  of  the  same  kind, 
attached  to  a  field  piece,  but  teaching  ftotii  the 
vent  to  the  muzzle  ring. 

The  locks  of  the  ship  guns  are  well  made,  and 
on  a  very  good  principle.  There  is  a  magazine  in 
each  lock ;  and  for  sixty  successive  times  the  mere 
action  of  shutting  the  p^n  primes  the  caimon.  It 
is  probable  however,  that  the  flint  locks  will  v^ry 
soon  be  entirely  disused ;  as  while  I  was  at  Ne# 
York,  some  experiments  were  going  oti,  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  applying  percussion  locks 
both  to  ship.guns  and  field-pieces. 

The  r4S»g  ™iveb  L^  a«en-b«l,  ire  te- 
tended  to  be  fixed  in  the  tops  of  the  ships,  aiid 
when  vessels  are  close  together,  would  do  tremend- 
ous execution. 

The  frigates  carry  long  thirty-two  pounders  on 
their  gun,  and  forty-two  pound  carronades,  on 
their  spar-deck.  The  seventy-fours  carry  long 
thirty-two-pounders  on  their  lower  decks,  medium 
thirty-two-pounders  on  their  second  decks,  kud 
forty-two  pound  carronades  on  their  spar-decks. 

I  was  informed  that  a  strong  rope  netting  was  to 
be  nailed  round  the  whole  inside  planking  of  eadi 
ship,  above  the  water  line ;  and  that  a  hidl^  of  the 


sfort  that  will  not  draw,  was  to  be  diitefl  ihfMigh 
the  kiliot  of  each  niesh.  By  this  achnir&ble  con-* 
trivanc^  the  damage  done  by  splinters  wiD,  iA  M 
great  mea^e,  be  prevented. 

Robert  Fulton,  though  not  the  oriental  invetitoi^ 
of  the  plan  for  the  application  of  steam  to  thfe 
impelling  of  bba^i^,  was  the  first  who  midcessfi:£ily 
employed  it  for  that  purpose.  America  is  justly 
proud  of  hitn,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  immense 
benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  his  country. 

He  has  gained  additional  celebrity  by  coitriiiii^ 
the  Steam  Frigate  that  bears  his  name ;  ah  in^M- 
tion  that  will  almost*  prevetit  the  possiMHty  <>f 
blockading  a  harbour,  and  which,  vti  this  respect, 
will  make  a  great  change  in  naval  warfare.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  oh  board  this  vessel,  ahd  & 
more  curious  one  I  certainly  never  saw.  It  is  of  a 
large  size,  and  has  an  exceedingly  ugly  and  clhmsy 
appearance.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  called  a  steam- 
battery  rather  than  a  steam-frigate,  which  former 
name  is  to  be  given  to  those,  which  are  at  present 
building  in  the  different  ports. 

There  are  two  keels,  each  156  fe6t  long,  but 
the  division  between  them  is  not  externally  visible^ 
as  both  ends  of  the  vessel,  being  planked  rot^d; 
somewhat  resemble  the  round  stern  of  one  of  our 
new  ships  of  war.  The  wheel  that  works  the 
vessel,  is  between  these  two  keels,  sttd  ii!^  \hM 
completely  pfprteeted  frM  dhol     A  V&i  m^ 
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indeed  by  ehatioe  enter  the  small  space  which  is 
unavoidably  left  open  at  both  ends,  immediately 
above  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
wheel  to  work ;  but  even  if  a  ball  did  enter,  it 
would,  in  all  probability  only  break  one  or  two  of 
the  paddles. 

The  vessel  has  two  very  well  protected  rudders, 
one  at  each  end,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with 
either  end  foremost.  She  is  built  entirely  of  live 
oak ;  and  as  all  the  part  above  water,  is  of  solid 
timber  five  feet  thick,  a  ball  fired  at  her,  fitnn  a 
long  32-pounder  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
was  found  not  to  penetrate  her  side.  She  carries 
thirty  great  guns  on  her  gun-deck,  but  none  on  her 
spar  deck ;  so  that  the  men  need  not  eicpose  them- 
selves. There  are  two  bowsprits,  and  two  jury- 
masts,  to  which  latteen  sails  may  be  rigged,  though 
it  is  not  probable  they  will  ever  be  wanted.  She 
moves  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour,  when  the 
water  is  tolerably  smooth ;  but  in  rough  weather  she 
would  become  unmanageable,  as  the  high  sea  would  ' 
choke  up  the  space  between  the  keels,  and  thus  pre«. 
vent  the  wheel  from  working. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  quantities  of 
boiling  water  to  be  thrown  upon  the  decks  of  a 
hostile  vessel,  of  the  cutlasses  moved  by  steam  to 
prevent  boarding,  &c.  &c.  is  totally  devoid  of  truth. 
It  is  however  true,  that  in  three  different  parts  of 
the  spar-deck  there  are  pipes  like  those  of  a  fire^ 
engine,  which  a  man  can  direct  against^ any  boaid« 
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ers,  whether  from  a  hostile  vessel  or  frotn  a  boat ; 
and  as  these  pipes  throw  out  many  tons  of  cold 
water  in  a  minute,  with  great  force,  the  decks  of 
any  ship  would  soon  be  flooded,  and  a  boat  imme- 
diately simk.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
boarding  her ;  for  even  if  an  enemy  were  to  get 
over  the  lofty  and  strong  bulwarks  and  obtain'pos- 
session  of  her  spar-deck,  the  small  number  of  ^men 
that  would  be  there,  could  retire  below,  and  shut 
the  hatches;  and  all  the  working  of  the  vessel^  of 
the  guns,  &c.  would  be  carried  on  as  before. 

Should  a  fleet  attempt  to  blockade  the  port  at 
which  she  is  to  be  stationed,  she  will  wait  for  one 
of  those  dead  calms  so  common  on  the  American 
coast,  and  then  manoeuvre  as  circumstances  may 
suggest,  and  commence  firing  red  hot  shot;  whidl 
are  supplied  from  furnaces  in  the  interior.  I  should 
imagine  that  on  such  an  occasion,  she  would,  even 
when  alone,  be  a  match  for  any  two  or  three  ships ; 
and  if  in  company  with  three  or  four  other  stesm- 
batteries,  would  speedily  capture  a  whole  fleet. 

The  Fulton  has  been  several  times  tried  on  short 
excursions  on  the  Atlantic,  and  is  foimd  to  work- 
well.  She  was  begim  dunng  the  last  war,  but  waa 
not  finished  until  a  short  time  after  its  close.  I 
heard  several  naval  officers  express  their  r^ret,  that 
she  could  not  have  been  tried  upon  the  British^ 
blockading  squadron.  The  great  objection  to  her 
at  present,  is  the  heat  which  the  men  must  enAuie 
who  attend  the  furnaces,  but  wUeh  is  to  be  obvi* 
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ated  in  the  new  steam-batteries.  Jn  these  also 
several  other  improvements  are  to  be  made,  jB]ach  b» 
that  of  increasing  the  celerity  of  the  vessels  by  hav- 
ing the  wheels  on  the  outside,  as  in  a  common 
8t;^ain-boat»  but  protected  by  an  immensely  thidk: 
casing  of  Uve  oak.  I  am  told  moreover/ that  two 
sm^l}  mortars,  or  carronades  carrying  100  pound 
skqt,  are  to  be  placed  on  the  spar-decks ;  an4  ihl4^ 
in  the  event  of  another  war  with  England^  these 
vessels  will  be  used  on  the  great  Lakes. 

The  Americans  rate  their  ships  in  a  most  unfair 
iQanner.  They  say  they  copied  it  from  the  Bri- 
tish ;  though  I  much  doubt  whether  we  ev^  ex- 
tended such  a  dishonourable  practice  to,  so  gireat  a 
length ;  and  I  believe  that,  now  eveiry  Bdtish  ship 
of  war,  is  rated  according  to  the  number  of  gUQ3 
she  really  carries.  When  at  Boston,  I  saw  two  of 
the  new  se^venty-fours,  as  they  are  called.  Th^ 
smallest  of  these,  which  was  quite  finished,  ip  a 
threendecker,  of  180  feet  keel,  and  is  pierced  fiir 
118  guns.  The  other,  which  was  not  quite  finishedj 
is  larger,  having  186  feet  of  keel. 

At  New  York  I  went  on  board  "  the  Ohii^''  74 ;  - 
which,  without  counting  stem  or  bow  chasers^  is 
pierced  for  120  guns.  The  74  building  at  Phi-- 
ladelphia,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  'Ameri- 
can navy,  and  will  probably  carry  130  gims.  The 
fiigate  Potowmac,  called  a  44,  which  I  went  ffn 
board  when  I  was  at  Washington,  carries  3^  gvauh 

»  carronades,  pn  her  ^par-deck,  and  80  long  gnu 


on  her  ^u;(i-deQ]c5  witt^qut  poi^tutg  twp  bpw^  and 
tl^ree  stern  chasers  on  both  the  decks.  In  thp  same 
dock-y^rd,  there  was  another  44  on  th^  sto(^  with 
a  ro^n4  st^rn^  carrying  the  same  number  of  guns. 
If  ^  cai^non  were  mounted  at  eve^  port,  each  pf 
these /or/^-Zo^r*  would  carry  78 guns;  but,  with- 
out counting  bpw  and  stem  chasers,  thpy  wou}d 
carry  62.  I  bel^eye  our  ^igates  ney^r  carry  guns 
in  the  gangway;^  as  these  do.  But  indeed  as  tha 
American  ves$^ls  have  two  copapleite  decks  of  guns^ 
they  may  to  all  intents  and  pi^rposes,  be  called  line- 
of-battle  ships. 

To  under-rate  ships  in  this  manner  is  a  mean-* 
ness  quite  unworthy  the  American  nation,  {f  ^ 
12Q-guu  ship  be  considered  as  a  74>  or.  a  62-guni 
frigate  as  a  44,  there  is  no  reason  ^hy,  according 
to  this  new  system  of  arithmetic,  they  should  not 
caU  a  sloop  of  war  a  gun  boat,  and  4  battery  of 
20  guns  a  martello  tower. 

The  discipline  in  the  American  fillips  of  war  i$ 
fully  as  severe  as  in  ours.  The  Congress  indeed 
has  passed  an  act  to  abolish  co);poral  pnniiliment ; 
but  I  was  told  by  many  officers  of  rank  in  the  n^yy 
of  the  United  States,  that  if  this  act  had  beejot  en* 
forced,  they,  in  comnion  with  most  of  theur  brother 
officers,  would  have  resigned  their  commissions ;  as 
discipline  on  board  a  ship  could  not  be  otherwise 
maintained.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  pu- 
nishment is  inflicted  arbitrarily  or  undeservedly. 

When  the  pay  ^  ^iial,  Apa^i:^??^  8ff|Wfi  piffer 
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a  birth  on  board  a  man  of  war^  to  one  on  board  a 
merchantman.  Now  I  can  venture  to  assert,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  the  watermen  on  the 
Thames,  who  are  mostly  seamen,  and  the  sailors  of 
Liverpool,  of  Bristol,  or  of  any  other  of  our  com- 
mercial towns,  would  not  shew  such  a  preference 
with  regard  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  Whence 
does  this  arise  ?  Partly,  I  believe,  from  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  our  sailors  are  too  often 
treated,  but  chieflyt  from  the  horror  with  which  all 
seafaring  men  look  upon  our  system  of  Impress- 
ment. There  is  not  a  fisherman,  not  a  common 
seaman,  in  the  whole  British  dominions,  but  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  continuance  of  this  wicked 
system.  I  know  Judge  Foster  maintained  that 
"  Impressment  cannot  be  complained  of  otherwise 
than  as  a  Private  Mischief,  which  must  be  submit- 
ted to,  for  avoiding  a  public  inconvenience."  But 
the  reader  will  excuse  my  quoting  what  Dr.  Frank- 
lin says  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Judge's  argu- 
ment* 

"  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  this  mtist.  The 
private  mischief  is  the  loss  of  liberty  and  hazard 
of  life,  with  only  half  wages,  to  a  great  number  of 
honest  men.  The  public  inconvenience  is  merely 
a  higher  rate  of  seamen's  wages.  He  who  thinks 
that  such  private  injustice  must  be  done,  to  avoid 
public  inconvenience,   may  imderstand   law^  but 

*  Vide  the  Posthumous  and  other  Writings  of  B.  Franklin, 
S  vok    London,  1819.    Vol.  il  p.  I09. 
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seems  imperfect  in  his  knowledge  of  equity.  Let 
us  apply  this  author's  doctrine  to  his  own  case.  It 
is  for  the  public  service  that  courts  should  be  held, 
and  judges  appointed  to  administer  the  laws.  The 
judges  should  be  bred  to  the  law  and  skilled  in  it, 
but  their  great  salaries  are  a  public  inconvenience. 
To  remove  the  inconvenience,  let  press-warrants 
issue  to  arrest  and  apprehend  the  best  lawyers,  and 
compel  them  to  serve  as  judges  for  half  the  money 
they  would  have  made  at  the  bar.  Then  tell  them, 
that  though  this  be,  to  them,  a  private  miscluef,  it 
must  be  submitted  to,  for  avoiding  a  public  incon^ 
venience.  Would  the  learned  Judge  approve  such 
use  of  his  doctrine  ?  " 

Dr.  Franklin  afterwards  says  t  "  ^  Modern  prac^ 
tice^'  supported  by  ancient  *  precedents ^  weighs 
little  with  me.  Both  th^  one  and  the  other  only 
shew,  that  the  constitution  is  yet  imperfect,  sihce 
in  so  general  a  case,  it  doth  not  secure  liberty,  but 
destroys  it ;  and  the  Parliaments  are  unjust,  con- 
niving at  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  where  the 
rich  are  to  be  gainers  or  savers  by  such  op- 
pression." 

It  must  indeed  appear  wonderful,  that  in  the 
present  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  self-styled  free 
nation,  such  tyranny  should  be  endured.  Adam 
Smith  has  well  said,  that  "  the  property  which 
every  man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the  origi- 
nal foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the 
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most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a 
poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  tod  dexterity  of  his 
hands;  and  to  hinder  him  from  employing  thi^ 
strength  and  dexterity  in  the  manner  he  thinks 
proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain 
violation  of  his  most  sacred  rights." 

The  French  oblige  every  fishing-boat  that  goes 
to  sea,  to  take  a  proportionate  number  of  men  on 
board,  and  compel  all  these  men  to  roister  their 
names.  This  serves  as  a  sort  of  nursery  for  seap- 
men;  and  the  government  can  at  any  time  call 
upon  them,  when  they  want  sailors.  This  plan, 
though  sufficiently  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  is  at 
any  rate  better  than  the  indiscriminate  impress- 
ment allowed  by  the  British. 

I  have  heard  several  officers  of  the  United  States' 
navy  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of 
th^  having  a  much  larger  number  of  ships  than 
at  present,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  find* 
ing  sailors  to  man  them.  The  government  has 
accordingly  in  contemplation  to  create  a-  sort  of 
naval  militia,  in  which  every  seaman  will  be  obliged 
to  enrol  himself,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emergency^  will  be  required  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men.  To  render  such  a  regula* 
tion  as  little  oppressive  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to 
organize  a  corps,  in  which  every  seaman  who  en- 
rols himself  vdll  be  entitled  to  a  certain  pension  or 
certain  privileges  during  his  life,  in  consideration  of 
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tdiich  he  may;  in  tk^  df  tic^,  ht  otiHg«d  td  8^ 
in  <^  natkmal  fleet,  before  ^e  nai^d  inilitiit  h 
called  up<m/ 

Sotneihiiig  of  the  sort  tdl!  prblmbfy  be  dim^ 
for  the  gotemment  ^U  find  it  very  diffietilt  tb 
compete  with  the  niax^hdnts;  and  tfa^  peoj^ledf 
the  United  States  are  too  equitable  and  too  high 
sq^rited  ever  to  mbmit  to  that  system  of  impn^M- 
ment  n^hich  prerails  in  En^nd. 

*  Another  circumstanee  that  makes  the  Nat^  (tf 
the  United  States  a  &voarite  with  the  seamen,  is, 
tliat  sailors  are  only  enlisted  fcr  tVra  years.  The^ 
may  indeed  be  detamed  three,  if  the  good  of  tifi6 
service  require  it,  but  after  this  time  they  hare  4 
right  to  go  where  they  please. .  In  the  Bd(iA 
Navy,  the  difficulty  of  getting  seamen,  is  greatly 
owing,  to  their  being  obliged  to  eqlist  for  an  ittll- 
mited  period.  A  sailor  will  often  not  object  fo  a 
service  that  inay  labt  fht^  j^t^  but  will  not, 
without  force,  enlist  ft*  life. 

While  <Hi  service,  greater  Mberty  of  grfi^  <fk 
shore  is  granted  to  the  Amelican  seaui^,  tha^  tb 
the  British. 

Sailors,  like  all  other  men,  get  fired  of  b^tig 
kept  on  board  a  ship,  and  pictttfe  to  thetmrefn^ 
the  pleasure  of  bmg  on  i^ore  in  much  too  vivM 
colours ;  but  let  them  onoe  go,  and  when  tfiey  bstve 
sp^t  any  little  money  they  may  have,  they  ate 
glad  to  return  again  to  the  ship,  as  to  a  home. 

z  2 
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But  if  a  sailor  have  a  little  money  and  t)e  pre^ 
vented  from  going  ashore,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
will  desert.  This  the  captains  of  Merchant  vessek 
find  so  true,  that  as  soon  as  they  enter  a  port  they 
give  leave  to  as  many  hands  as  they  can  possibtjr 
spare  to  quit  the  ship,  knowing  that  they  will 
return  as  soon  as  the  novelty  is  over,  and  espeeially 
as  soon  as  their  money  is  spent ;  for  without  money^ 
a  sailor  on  shore  finds  himself  very  much  out  of 
his  element. 

From  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling  in  seamen^ 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  wheu  the 
ship  is  lying  near  the  land,  always  give  permiflsiaa 
to  as  many  seamen  to  leave  the  ship  as  can  be 
spared.  The  men  take  it  in  turn ;  and  many 
who  have  nothing  to  spend,  will,  if  in  a  strange 
country,  rather  remain  on  board,  afta:  the  first 
time. 

At  all  the  sea-pcHl  towns,  there  are  a  great  many 
small  taverns  frequented  by  sailors,  and  k^  by 
perscms  who  are  therefore  called  ^^  Sailor  Land- 
lords.'' When  a  seaman  enlists  in  the  navy  he 
receives  three  months'  pay  in  advance,  upon -one, of 
these  sailor-landlordfr  becoming  security  fi>r  his 
appearance.  The  money  is  (j£  course  spent  in  a 
&w  days,  after  which  the  landlord  says :  ^^  Come 
Jack!  you  have  nothing  to  spend  now,  I  wont 
trust  you,  therefore  you  must  go  aboard."   Accord' 
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ingljr  he  takes  him  to  the  ship  or  tenda*,  and  the 
:seciirity  is  cancelled. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  holds  his  office  at  the  wiU  of  the 
President  with  a  salary  of  6000  dollars  per  annum. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Navy  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress  Feb.  7»  1815.  It 
conldsts  of  three  naval  Captains  in  rank  not  below 
that  of  a  post  Captain.*  The  Board  is  by  law 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  under  his  superintendence  dischai^es  all  the 
duties  of  that  office  relative  to  the  equipment  of 
vessels,  &c.  The  Commissioners  appoint  their  own 
^secretary,  and  their  records  are  at  all  titaes  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
salary  of  each  Commissioner  is  3,500  dollars  per 
annum. 

*  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  officer  in  the 
United  States*  Navy  of  higher  rank  than  Post  Captain.  When 
<x)mmanding  a  sqnadron^  the  senior  Captain  has  the  rank  and 
title  of  Commodore.  It  is  intended  however  to  make  a  few 
Admirals^  and  they  will  then  form  the  Board  of  Commis- 
:sioners. 
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P0y  and  Subsistence  allowed  in  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  to  Officers  and  Petty  Officen. 

M    th        ofimtioiw 

Captain  of  a  vessel  of  32  Guns 

and  upwards 100         8 

Captain  of  a  vessel  of  20  and 

under  32  Guns 7ff         6 

Master  Commandant 60         5 

Lieutenant  Commanding 60         4 

Lieutenant 40         8 

Chaplain 40        £ 

Surgeon 50        S 

Suigeon's  Mate 30        S 

Sailing  Master 40        S 

Purser 40        % 

Schoolmaster 85        2 

Boatswain. . . , » •  • . .  20        2 

Gunner 20         2 

Sail  Maker 20         2 

Carpenter 20        fi 

Midshipman 19 

Master's  Mate  .,.••.« 20 

Captain's  Qerk.  •  • 25 

Boatswain's  Mate 19 

Cockswain 18 

Quarter  Gunner 18 

Quarter  Master 18 

Master  at  Arms 18 

Armourer 18 

Steward 18 

Cooper 18 

Cook 18 
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'^  Whenever  any  officer  sjball  be  emfdoyed  in  the 
command  of  a  squadron,  on  separate  service,  the 
allowance  of  rations  shall  be  double,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  command,  and  no  longer; 
except  in  the  case  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Navy,  whose  allowance,  while  on  service,  shall 
always  be  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  rations  per  day, 
agreeably  to  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  25th  Fe- 
bruary, 1799."  * 

Able  seamen  receive  twelve  dollars  per  mouthy 
ordinary  seamen  ten,  and  landsmen  and  boys 
eight. 

"  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  United  States 

Marine  Corps. 

Dollars      No.  of 
Rank^er  Station.  per         rations 

*        Month,     per  Day. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  75  6 

Captain 40  3 

First  Lieutenant 30  3 

Second  Lieutenant 25  2 

*^  The  commandant  of  Marines  receives,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  pay,  eight  dollars  per  month,  for  forage 
of  threie  horses.  The  Adjutant,  Quarter-master, 
and  Paymaster,  thirty  dollars  per  month  extra."  f 

When  the  officers  of  the  Navy  are  not  employed, 
they  can,  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
obtain  leave  to  take  the  command  of  Merchant 
Vessels  or  to  serve  on  board  them.     Many  unem- 

*  National  Calender.  t  Ibid. 
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ployed  officers  avail  themselves,  of  this  excellent 
regulation,  and  by  making  long  voyages  to  India, 
China,  or  round  Cape  Horn,  improve  themselves 
extremely  in  seamanship  and  navigation,  and  at 
the  same  time  amass  a  little  money  for  themselves 
amd  families. 

Promotion  is  managed  with  the  greatest  justice 
and  impartiality ;  for  no  officer  can  pass  over  the 
heads  of  his  seniors,  unless  he  has  rendered  some 
very  important  service  to  the  nation,  or  has  cap- 
tured a  vessel  of  superior  force  to  his  own. 

**  Once  a  year,  a  board  of  officers,  for  the  exa- 
mination of  Midshipmen  requesting  promotion,  is 
instituted.  This  rule  was  introduced  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Navy,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Navy 
Commissioners.  The  officers  constituting  the  board 
are  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It 
consists  of  three  Captains,  aided  by  a  Mathema- 
tician. Public  notice  of  the  place  and  time  of 
sitting  of  the  board  is  given,  and  all  Midshipmen 
deeming  themselves  qualified  for  examination  are 
requested  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The  exa- 
mination is  very  rigid,  and  is  conducted  with  so 
severe  a  scrutiny  into  the  acquirements  of  the 
applicants,  that  it  is  presumed  ail  passed  by  the 
board,  are,  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
their  profession,  qualified  to  take  command  of  a 
ship."  *     After  passing  this    examination,   they 

*  National  Calender. 
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are    promoted    by    seniority,   as    vacancies    may 
occur. 

If  we  admire  this  system,  what  shall  we  say  of 
our  own  ?  Every  officer  of  the  British  Navy  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  conversing  upon 
this  subject,  has  acknowledged,  that  in  our  service, 
promotion  entirely  depends,  not  on  merit,  but  on 
interest.  If  a  man  have  no  interest,  he  ma:y, 
though  an  excellent  officer  and  navigator,  remain 
a  Midshipman  or  Lieutenant  all  his  life ;  and  must 
submit  to  those  keen  and  galling  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  vexation,  which  naturally  arise  at 
seeing  one's  juniors  and  inferiors  promoted  over 
one.  If  it  were  not  that  the  generality  of  our 
meritorious  but  neglected  officers  are  men  without 
any  private  fortune,  and  possessing  nothing  but 
their  swords,  they  would  no  doubt  throw  up  their 
commissions  in  disgust,  and  leave  a  service,  where 
court  favour  mocks  at  humble  merit.  Every  well 
wisher  to  his  country  must  regret,  ttat  a  system  is 
not  altered,  which,  if  continued,  will  ultimately 
ruin  the  high  character  of  our  Navy.  When  two 
hostile  ships  are  bearing  down  upon  one  another, 
the  palm  of  victory,  is  not  for  the  smile  or  the 
bow  of  the  courtier,  but  for  the  science  and  the 
courage  of  the  man. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


OOMKERGB. 


In  contemplating  the  United  Statesf,  it  must 
strike  ^very  one  as  very  extraordinary,  that  they 
should  have  become,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  second 
of  commercial  nations,  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  soon  becoming  the  first.  What  has  caused  this 
wonderful  prosperity  ?  The  answer  is  short — ^fi:ee 
institutions,  and  free  trade. 

There  are  no  excise  officers  in  the  United  States. 
An  American  &rmer  would  not,  were  any  one  to 
tell  him,  believe  that  there  is  a  country,  where  a 
man  can  neither  make  his  superfluous  barley  into 
malt,  nor  grow  a  Uttle  tobacco  for  his  own  private 
use,  although  he  might  raise  it  as  easily  as 
cabbage— 'Where  he  cannot  drive  a  cart  on  springs, 
without  paying  extra  tax  for  it— -where  &c.  &c  &c. 
fat  enumeration  is  impossible. 

This  unshackled  state  of  domestic  industry  gives 
an  astonishing  impulse  to  internal,  and  conse- 
quently to  external  commerce.  No  sooner  has  an 
American  made  a  certain  quantity  of  candles, 
spirits,  leather,  or  &c.  than  he  loads  a  boat  with 
it,  and  sends  it  down  the  great  rivers  to  some 
large  commercial  town,  where  he  sells  it,  or  ex- 
changes it  for  any  article  of  foreign  produce. 

The  advantages  of  free  trade  are  at  present  so 
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universally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  uune^essary 
here  to, expatiate  upon  them.  It  may  npt  however 
he  amies  to  ob8erve»  that  no  government,  except 
that  oi£  the  United  States,  has  acted  up  to  thi$ 
knowledge.  The  A;mericans  have  no  monopolies ; 
and  thcgr  impose  noije  of  those  ov^r^^elmii^ 
duties  which  impede,  commerce,  diminish  the 
xevenw,  and  aerve  aa  a  premium  to  amuggl^rt. 
In  what  country,  esu^ept  th§  United  States^  <w^  t 
man  trade  in  ajay  m^^  vessel  to  any  part  of  the 
wo^ld  whatsoever  ? 

There  is  nothing  perhaps,  in  which  the  peo]^ 
of  the  United  States  so  immeasurably  excel  all 
oth^s,  as  in  the  construction  of  their  merebant 
vessels. 

The  pla^  of  building  th^  larger  merchant 
ships,  long  and  sharp,  and  in  that  respect  like 
fighting  vessels,  has  been  introduced  £3r  scoae 
time,  and  has  answered  beyond  expectation.  Hence 
the  carrying  trade  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
has  been  completdy  taken  out  of  the  handa  cf  the 
English.  £ven  the  manu&ctorers  of.  Glasgow,  as 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  reqiectaUe  merebant  of 
that  place,  fiud  it  answers  better  to  send  tlieir 
goods  to  Jjiverpool>  to  be  shipped  from  theneein 
American  vessels,  than  to  send  them  direct  from 
Glasgow  to  America,  in  English  vessels.  The 
Americans  may  indeed  triumphantly  ask :  *^  Who 
sails,  or  who  sends  goods  in  an  English  merchant 
ship,  when  he  can  sail,  or  can  send  them  in  an 
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American  ?  "  The  reason  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  walk  through  the  docks  at  Liverpool. 
He  will  see  the  American  ships,  long,  sharp  built, 
beautifiilly  painted  and  rigged,  and  remarkable  for 
their  fine  clean  appearance  and  white  canvas.  He 
will  see  the  English  vessels,  short,  rocmd,  and 
dirty,  resembling  great  black  tubs.  The  contrast 
will  be  immediately  remarked,  even  by  those  who 
have  never  been  on  board  a  ship ;  and  in  the  cabins 
the  contrast  is  even  more  striking.  There  is  in 
fiict  just  about  the  same  difference,  both  in  rate  of 
sailing  and  in  appearance,  between  an  American 
and  an  English  vessel,  that  there  is  between  a  race- 
horse and  a  cart-horse,  or  between  a  light  post- 
coach  and  a  heavy  waggon. 

It  has  been  said :  ^^  The  English  vessels  carry 
larger  cargoes''^-true !  but  then  they  take  nearly 
double  the  time  to  make  the  voyage.  An  English 
merchant  very  justly  said  to  me :  ^^  I  would  ci 
course  rather  employ  a  vessel  belonging  to  my  own 
country ;  but  you  must  at  once  perceive^  that  if  I 
send  a  consignment  to  America  of  the  value  of 
100,000/.,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me 
to  have  it  delivered  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  the 
daily  interest  of  such  a  sum  is  no  trifle,  and  what 
then  must  I  think  of  the  interest  of  three  w^eks 
or  a  month  ?  Accordingly,  though  I  pay  a  higher 
freight,  I  always  send  my  goods  in  American  ves- 
sels." 
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I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  publie-spjrited  iii^ 
dividuals  at  Liverpool  intend  introducing  a  reform 
in  the  manner  of  constructing  merchant  vessels 
Every  friend  of  his  country  must  wish  them  sue- 
cess. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  vessels  as  re^ 
gards  sailing  is  universally  acknowledged.  Thar 
small  crafty  as  schooners,  sloops,  &c.,  often  siul 
from  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  the  other  com- 
mercial cities,  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ame-^ 
rica,  in  a  ^pace  of  time,  which,  compared  with  that 
taken  by  our  English  vessels,  seems  quite  incrc^ 
dible.  In  standing  up  the  Channel,  I  have  really 
been  quite  astonished  to  see  the  rate  at  which  w^ 
ran  past  all  the  English  ships.  An  officer  in  the 
naval  service  of  our  East  India  Company  told  me, 
that  the  same  observation ;  may  be  made>  with  re- 
gard to  the  American  vessels  trading  to  China. 
"  They  can,"  said  he,  "  sail  round  us,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  would  often  make  the  same  voyage  as  we 
do  in  one-third  of  the  time ;  but  our  vessels  are 
built  for  carrying  cargoes,  and  not  for  sailing.? 
This  may  answer  very  well  as  long  as  the  Com- 
pany»  retains  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade-; 
but  when  it  is  thrown  open,  (which  it  is  to  l!ie 
hoped  will  soon  be  the  case,)  thig^  must  build  their 
vessels  in  a  different  manner,  or  give  up  all  hopes 
of  profit. 

The  Americans  have  practically  demonstrated 
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the  adTintage  of  making  quick  voyages  with  small 
cargoes,  and  of  consequently  obtaining  quick  le- 
torns.    Why  do  not  the  English  imitate  them  ? 

A  great  advantage  in  the  mode  of  building  ves- 
sels sharp  and  long,  is,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war 
they  may  be  armed,  and  can  act  as  privateers ;  and 
even  if  they  are  not  used  for  this  purpose,  the  war 
insurance  upon  them  would  be  much  lighter,  as 
many  of  them  sail  as  £ist  as  any  fighting  vessel. 

The  American  ships  always  start  at  the  very 
hour  appointed,  without  considering  whether'  the 
cargo  is  completed.  Again,  the  Captains  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  a  ceitain 
degree  of  scientific  education. 

In  the  good  old  times,  when  it  took  three  or  four 
months  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  the  Dutch  plan  was 
followed  of  taking  in  sail  at  night-fall,  heaving  to 
the  ship,  and  lashing  the  helm ;  after  which  im* 
portant  manoeuvre,  all  hands  but  one  turned  in. 

The  Americans  laugh  at  the  Englidi  piaefioe  of 
commonly  shortening  sail  at  night  '^li^**  say 
they,  ^  it  blow  firesh,  we  do  indeed  shorten  sail ;  if 
it  abate,  we  hoist  more ;  without  any  r^ard  to 
whether  it  be  light  or  dark."  Some  En^ish  cap^- 
tains  have  attempted  to  undervalue  this  aeam^-x 
like  practice,  as  dangerous  and  fool-haidy;  but 
the  best  answer  is,  that  even  fewer  accidents  hap- 
pen to  the  American  vessels,  than  to  the  Engfidh. 
Indeed  the  ships  of  our  trans-atlantic  cousins  being 
much  sharper  built,  do  not  nm  so  great  a  risk  of 
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being  lost  on  a  lea-shore ;  for  they  can  sail  much 
nearer  the  wind  and  do  not  make  near  so  much 
lea^way.  I  will  conclude  my  account  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessels,  by  saying  a  few  words  about  the 
Packet  ships,  that  sail  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool and  Havre  de  Grace. 

They  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
magnificence.  Indeed  every  thing  is  lavished  upon 
them  that  luxury  can  devise,  or  comfort  require. 
Handsome  carpets,  ornamented  lamps,  siUc  cur- 
tains, a  profusicMa  of  gilding,  glass,  and  mah^any ; 
a  {dano-forte  and  so&s  in  the  ladies'  cabin ;  baths, 

&c  &C. 

<^  The  Paris,"  a  packet-ship  trading  to  Havre, 
had  a  calnn  fitted  up  in  the  most  i^lendid  style  I 
ever  saw  in  any  vessel,  except  perhaps  in  the  Royal 
Yachts  of  the  King  of  England.  The  curtains  of 
the  births  were  of  rich  steaw«oolotffed  aUc,  and  the 
sides  of  the  cabins  were  cf  rosewood,  mahogafiy, 
and  curled  maple*  Moreover,  the  intervals  between 
the  doors  of  the  diffigrent  state  rooms,  were  panelled 
with  mirrors,  and  would  hav6  reminded  me  dF  the 
appearance  of  the  ^'  d^fe  des  Milles  ColoBUes,^'  if 
that  glory  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  not  been  ftr 
inferior  in  deanliness.  ' »     '    *        ♦ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   HUDSON — THE  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 

Leaving  New  York,  I  went  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, and  began  to  ascend  that  magnificent  river 
the  Hudson. 

On  the  Jersey  shore  I  was  pointed  out  the  situa- 
tion of  Hoboken,  a  place  to  which  so  many  per- 
sons resort  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  duds,  that 
it  may  be  called  the  ^'  Chalk  Farm  "  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  of  an  accident,  the  survivors 
cross  the  Hudson  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
thus  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  arrest;  for  one 
State  does  not  take  cognizance  of  a  breach  of  the 
laws  committed  in  another,  except  in  particular 
cases.  Much  has  been  said  in  America  upon  the 
subject  of  duelling,  and  many  laws  and  regula- 
tions have  been  made  with  the  view  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it,  but  like  all  similar  laws  in  France,  Eng- 
land, &c.  they  are  perfectly  nugatory. 

In  the  United  States  as  in  England,  a  Jury 
would  never  find  a  man  guilty  of  murder  provided 
the  afiair  has  been  honourably  conducted.  For  my 
own  part  indeed  I  hope  no  act  of  legislation  will 
be  devised,  capable  of  putting  a  stop  to  duelling ; 
for  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of 
polished  society,  and  the  surest  pledge  of  courtesy 
and  decorum. 
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Fifteen  miles  up  the  river  we  passed  Haerlem 
Creek,  which  by  joining  the  Hudson  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  forms  the  Island  of  Manhattan  oh 
which  the  C!ity  of  New  York  is  built.  Above  this, 
the  cliffs  of  the  Jersey  shores  called  the  Palisades, 
are  very  remarkable,  and  give  a  fine  character  of 
grandeur  to  the  river  below.  In  many  places  they 
form  a  per[)endicular  line  of  rock,  resembling  an 
old  wail,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Beyond  the  Palisades,  our  vessel  entered  that 
part  of  the  Hudson  where  it  expands  and  forms 
"  Tappaan  Bay."  This  was  originally  named  the 
"  Tappaan  Sea  "  by  the  fatoous  Hendrick  Hudson, 
who  supposed  it  to  be  a  lake,  from  which  the  river 
took  its  rise,  and  it  is  so  laid  down  ih  some  old 
maps.  The  little  village  of  Tappaan  is  well  kjiown 
to  most  Englishmen,  from  being  the  place  where 
Major  Andre  suffered  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
dl  nations  upon  a  spy.  Much  as  we  may  lament 
the  fate  of  that  gallant  officer,  one  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the.  firmness  of  Washington,  who  caused  him 
to  be  executed,  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the 
British.  Andre's  bravery  and  accomplishments 
were  no  palliation  of  the  monstrous  piece  of  trea- 
chery he  was  organizing  with  the  infamous  Arnold. 
An  American  writer  has  properly  asked :  "  Would 
the  British  have  spared  even  Washington  himself, 
if  taken  in  disguise,  with  the  proofs  of  such  an  act 
of  treachery  concealed  on  his  person  ? " 

Beyond  Tappaan  Bay  the  Hudson  contracts  sud« 
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denly^  and  is  pent  in  on  eaoh  side  l)y  slrnp^  Jind 
in  many  places  perpendicular  cliiBBi,  called  '^  The 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson."  It  would  be  pf&j 
sumptuous  to  attempt  any  description  of  these 
magnificent  scenes,  as  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  described  by  that  charming  writer  Mr.  Irving^ 
whose  works  may  be  considered  as  having  rendered 
all  this  part  of  the  country  classical  ground. 

One  of  the  most  curious  peculiarities  in  the 
Hudson,  is,  that  although  running  through  a  coon- 
try  of  mountains,  and  actually  cutting  its  way 
through  that  part  of  the  Alleghanies  denominated 
the  Gatskills,  it  has  not  a  single  fall  or  rajHd  to 
obstruct  navigation.  A  line-of^battle  ship  can 
ascend  it  for  eighty  or  ninety  miles*  above  New 
York,  and  very  large  sloops  and  schooners  trade 
constantly  between  that  city  and  Albany,  a  dis« 
tance  of  150  miles.  In  many  parts  of  the  Highh 
knds,  the  difife  are  so  steep  and  perpendicolaiv 
that  the  river  has  the  appearance  of  flowing  at  the 
bottom  of  an  enormous  natural  ttencfa.  At  the  top 
of  the  clifi%,  and  immediately  at  the  edge,  grow 
lofty  woods  of  pine,  which  throw  their  shadows 
over  the  river  below,  and  add  to  the  magnificenot 
and  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  beau^ 
tiful  or  picturesque  situation  than  West  Point, 
where  I  left  the  steam-boat. 

The  Military  College  of  the  United  States  is 
erected  on  a  fine  large  table  land  of  between  ei^ty 
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moiuitsisia»  seeiM  to  have  pievented  the  Hwiimh 
which  flows  round  it,  firom  pteeerving  its  stcaiglii 
cmise.  The  hcaght  of  this  taUe  Uttd  ahovo  the 
rlvw  is  IM  fe^t,  while  the  looks  whieh  fonn  Its 
sides  are  exQeedingly  ^twp^  and  in  many  places 
perpendicular.  Theie  is  a  small  ledge  at  the  &ol» 
which  serves  as  a  landing-plaoe»  fhnn  which  a>roaid 
winds  up  to  the  Coll^.  Immediately  h^nd  the 
taUe^land,  rise,  vary  abruptly,  and  to  a  consideiible 
hdght»  the  mountains  that  form  part  of  the  grsat 
diain  of  the  AUeghaniecu  These  mountains,  wbidh 
prevmt  all  access  to  the  College  cm  the  lai^d  9^ 
rtar  ^hetr  heads  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
m&f  and  then  stretch  away  to  the  New  Engfottd 
States  and  the  St.  Lawrencp.  , 

Looking  down  the  river,  the  p)ro«f>eot  is  w^ 
T»y  extensive;  hut  in  the  oontiary  dureetioiib  Omf 
is  a  most  fttperh  and  mi^nifieent  view.  Hie  vil* 
lage  of  Newburgh,  at  a  distance  of  nine  ooiiles,  is 
visible  in  the  hack  ground  i  aiid  the  river  is  m 
straight  and  breads  that  it  would  almost  have  the 
a]Hpetesoco  of  an  artificial  piece  of  water  if  its 
uniformity  were  not  pleasingly  broken  by  a  maU 
vmNied  isUnd  in  the  midst  of  it«  Far  away  are 
seei^  the  lofty  tops  (tf  the  CatskiUs.  The  river  ga 
each  side  is  pent  in  by  fine  foresUcovened  mounr 
tains,  the  rocky  aides  of  which  descend  abmptly 
and  in  many  pUces  perpendicularly  to  the  waler's 
edge.    As  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
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try  are  of  primitive  rock»  they  have  a  bold  and 
varied  outline;  particularly  as  large  bare  masses; 
here  and  there  thrust  themselves  out  from  among 
the  trees.  The  whole  of  this  view  is  most  delight- 
ful and  enchanting ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  thing  that  can  well  be  compared  to  it, 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  most  beautifiil  parts  of 
the  Lakes  of  Killamey. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  give  a  pe- 
culiar  interest  to  West  Point.  On  a  projecting  rock 
directly  behind  the  Collie,  which  it  overlooks, 
stands  old  Fort  Putnam,  which  Arnold  intended  to 
give  up  to  the  British.  The  present  proprietor  of 
the  fort  has,  in  a  true  spirit  of  barbarism,  partly 
destroyed  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  hewn  stone  of  which 
it  is  built ;  and  should  he  continue  his  ravages,  this 
fine  object  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  When  I  was 
there  however,  sufiicient  remained  to  form  a  ruin  of 
such  beauty,  that  it  would  bear  no  disadvantage- 
ous comparison  with  many  of  the  finest  old  castles 
in  England.  I  may  add  that  the  picturesque  effect 
is  very  much  increased,  by  the  cedars  that  have 
sprung  up  above  and  between  the  ruined  walls  and 
casemates. 

To  the  north  of  the  Point,  and  at  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  Collie,  is  a  small  flat  piece 
of  ground,  in  a  little  nook,  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  river.  On  this  spot,  which  has 
of  late  beejQ  converted  into  a  garden,  stands  a  sinall 


wooden  hovise>  which  General  Washfaigton  macLe 
his  head-quarteirs  during  the  revoluticmary  war.  On 
a  very  steep  projecting  point  of  rock  immediately 
above  this,  is  the  burying-ground  of  the  College, 
where  a  handsome  column  of  white  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  some  Appropriate  military  emblems,  has 
been  erected  to  those  cadets  who  have  died  at  the 
place,  and  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  it.  An* 
other  very  chaste  and  beautifiil  monument  stands 
at  the  north  comer  of  the  Parade,  close  to  the  road, 
by  which  every  one  must  pass  before  he  can  arrive 
at  the  College.  It  is  a  small  tapering  obelisk  (jf 
white  marble  standing  on  a  simple  pedestal,  on 
which  is  this  inscription,  "  To  the  memory  of  Colo- 
nel Wood  of  the  engineers,  killed  in  the  sortie  from 
Fort  Erie,  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  friend 
and  commander  Major-General  Brown."  Near  this 
monument  is  ranged  the  artillery  of  the  College, 
consisting  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  sizes, 
besides  a  howitzer,  and  two  mortars.  Among  the 
cannon  a-re  two  beautifrd  brass  field-pieces,  which 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  French 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  They  are  highly  orna- 
mented ;  and  on  them  is  inscribed,  "  Ultima  ratio 
regum,"  a  motto  at  which  all  good  republicans  must 
be  somewhat  amused. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  point,  a  narrow  and 
very  ste6p  path,  in  which  large  fragments  of  rock 
have  been  laid  to  form  steps,  conducted  me  down 
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to  a  smftll  platform,  endosed  an  thre«  rided  by  tilfe 
«ttep  rocks,  while  on  the  fourth  a  perpeAdteoItr 
predpiee,  of  near  J  00  foet,  hangs  over  the  river. 
Here  dwelt  KoBciusko,**-Here, 


■■  Where  oDce  the  gazden  mU'd^ 

And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow^  grows  wild. 
Where  now  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose.  — 

■ 

In  this  nioBt  heautifiil  spot,  while  pluddng  mahm 
sprigs  from  the  rose-bushes  and  iweet-hriers,  tfant 
the  Patriot  himself  had  planted,  I  mnst  hare  been 
strangely  defident  in  romance,  if  I  had  not  enjbjred 
to  the  utmost  that  indescribable  sensation^  only  fm 
be  felt  at  the  abode  of  a  departed  hero. 

The  young  men  of  the  Ck>llege,  in  a  spirit  of 
liberality  that  does  them  honour,  have  subscribed 
1500  dollars  to  build  a  monument  here.  It  WM 
to  be  erected  in  the  autumn  of  18SS ;  and  iriien 
finished  will  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance; 
How  would  the  Hero  have  rejoiced,  if  he  could  hav^ 
known  that  his  memory  would  have  been  thqs  ^mm^ 
rated  by  the  youth  of  a  foreign  land !  A  monu!^ 
ment  to  the  Champion  of  Freedom,  will  stand  wdl 
in  the  Land  of  Liberty ;  and  by  none  could  it  moM 
properly  be  erected,  than  by  the  defenders  of  th* 
Rights  of  ]\Ian. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1801,  and  has'cfver 
since  continued  to  educate  officers  for  the  American 
army.  The  discipline  and  the  system  of  study  were 
for  a  long  time  very  imperfect ;  and  it  was  not 
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1^17>  whfeti  Colonel  Thayer  of  the  Engineert  wa« 
^{ipoiiited  miperintendent,  that  the  GoU^e  aftsunied 
the  high  diataetet  ifdiic^h  it  at  ;pre8e]it  no  well  de^ 
eervesj  I  caniH>t  htie  omit  mentiotiiiig  the  obligA^ 
tioiis  I  am  under  to  thii^  officer,  for  \ni  politetietti 
aild  kindliedi^  to  me  while  I  remained  at  Vie^ 
Point,  i  had  a  letter  of  introdnction  to  him,  (MiA 
a  geM^al  officer  at  Philadtijphiii ;  and  Immediitel]^ 
npom  my  (Hresenting  it,  he  gate  me  a  room  in  his 
house,  treated  me  with  that  hospitality  which  diit* 
tinguishes  his  countrymen,  and  affi[)rded  me  ever^jr 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  estaUishmeni^  rf 
being  present  at  the  examinations,  &c.  Cdoii<^ 
Thayer,  who  has  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Europe^ 
«.d  parttcuMy  to  Pnuie.,  obW.ed  mny  vdmfcfe 
hints  by  visiting  the  Polytechnic  school.  The 
establishment  at  West  Pmnt  has  now,  under  hiil' 
care»  arrived  as  near  to  perfection,  as  iany  place  of 
public  education  can  easily  be  ftrought. 

The  number  of  Cadets  •  allowed  by  Congres;*;  ii 
250,  and  as  the  course  of  education  occupies  four 

i 

yearsy  about  sixty  are  admitted  annually.  The  mgt 
fiw  admission  is  fit)m  fourteen  to  twenty.  At  the 
first  examination,  at  which  many  candidates  are 
always  dismissed  ai^  not  sufficiently  grounded  In  the 
elementary  studies,  the  young  men  are  admitted  to 
what  is  called,  a  state  of  probation^  and  are  sub* 
jected  to  a  severe  course  of  study,  in  French,  in 
mathematics,  &c.  After  six  months  there  is  a 
second  examination,  which  caiinot  be  passed  with*; 
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out  good  talents,  as  well  as  great  appUcation.  At 
the  last  admissiou  of  candidates,  37  out  of  107 
were  rejected  and  sent  away  after  this  second  eaut- 
mination.  Those  who  are  successful  are  admitted 
as  cadets,  and  complete  their  four  years'  course  of 
study,  unless  expelled  for  improper  conduct,  whidi 
however  rarely  happens.  Each  cadet  is  allowed  by 
the  government  sixteen  dollars  per  month,  besides 
two  rations  per  day,  calculated  at  twelve  dollars  per 
month ;  so  that  the  total  expense  for  each  cadet  is 
twenty-eight  dollars  per  month.  The  sixteen  dol- 
lars, called  pay,  arc  to  find  clothing,  books,  sta- 
tionery, candles,  and  all  necessaries,  which  are  fur* 
nished  to  them  and  placed  to  their  account.  If 
there  be  any  surplus  on  the  balancing  of  their  ac- 
counts, they  are  allowed  to  draw  for  it  as  an  en- 
couragement to  economy.  This  is  the  whole  of 
their  expenditure,  as  friends  and  relations  are  most 
strictly  prohibited  from  furnishing  cadets  with  any 
pocket  money  whatever. 

The  barracks  of  the  cadets  are  spacious  and  well 
built.  Three  sleep  in  a  room,  to  which  is  attached 
another  room  in  which  they  study,  keep  their 
arms,  &c. 

The  plan  of  studying,  separately  and  by  them- 
selves, what  has  been  previously  explained  and 
pointed  out  at  lectures,  is  found  to  be  much  better 
than  having  all  the  cadets  assembled  in  one  hall. 
No  cadet  is  permitted  to  go  into  the  room  of  ask^ 
other  diuiug  the  hours  of  study ;  an  officer  being 
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appointed  to  prevent  all  virits  i^t  that  time.  The 
punishment  for  insubordination  is  solitary  confine- 
ment. I  was  much  struek  in  going  round  the 
rooms  with  the  remarkaUe  cleanliness  and  order  of 
every  thing  in  them;  particularly  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  no  servants  were  allowed  about  the 
Coll^.  .        ; 

The  first  tl^iiio;  the  Students  do  in  the  mornings 
is  to  mU  up  their  beds,  and  clean  their  arms,  ap. 
pointments,  and  rooms.  I  cannot  however  give  a 
better  idea  of  their'  studies,  exerdses,  &c  than  bf 
placing  before  my  reader  a  view,  copied  from  the 
rules  and  regulations  <^  the  Collie.  The  cadets 
remain  four  years  before  they  graduate.  Those  of 
the  fourth  year  are  denominated  the  First  Class, 
those  of  the  third  year  the  Second  Class,  and  so  on* . 

UNITED  STATES'  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP    STUDIES^    AND     EMPLOYMENT     OP    TIMK 

DUBING  THE   DAT. 

From  dawn  of  day  to  sun-rise. 

Reveille  at  dawn. of  day-— Roll-call  i9imediately 
after  Reveille— rPolice  of  Rooms—Cleaning  of 
Arms,  Accoutrements^  &c.*-Inspection  of  Rooms 
thirty  minutes  after  Roll-call. 

From  sun-rise  to  seven  o'clock. 

Class  1.  Study  of  Engineering  and  the  Military 
Art. 


9»t  Milknh/  Cotkg9. 

€1ms  3.  SMudf  «f  Nattttil  ftdid  ExperiiiiMtAl^  fliB< 

loMphy. 
8.  Study  of  Matfaemstica. 
4.  Study  «f  MAtiieimittai. 


i*^* 


From  seven  to  eight  o'clock.    . 

Breakfi&st  at  seven  o'clock — Guard  Moanti^*  nt 
half-past  sev!sn— Caart  Flttad«  at  ei|^t 


1 1 « 


Frdm  eight  to  eleven  o'clock, 

(^M  1.  Recitations  and  Drawing  relbtihre  tA  Bil^ 
gineering  and  the  MiUtary  Affk 

2.  Hecitations  in  Natnral  and  Ext^^tttielittl 
Phildsephy. 

3.  RecitAtions  in  Mathenmtiies^ 

4.  RedtAtkms  in  Mathematics. 

From  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock* 

Class  1.  Lectures  on  Engineering  and  the  Mili<« 

tary  Art. 
2.  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental 

Philosophy. 

* S.  Study  of  Mathematics. 

4.  Study  at  Mathematics. 

From  twelve  to  one  o'clock. 

Class  1.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,   Lee* 

tures  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts, 
or  on  Minendogy  and  Geohgy^-^Tfam* 


MiUtM^imi^ 


wQ9 


of  the  same  subject. 
Cabtet  2.  THie$day»  Thursday^  and  SMiiiday,  Ii4&- 
iui»9  DH  Chemisiby.^n-Mondiiyi  W^ 
nesday,  and  Friday,  Stvdy  of  the  same 
subject  .  •       '  .* 

3.  Recitations  in  Freiieh.  ' 

4.  Study  and  Recitations  of  French, 

Fromi>ne  to  two  d clock*  l^ 

Dinner  at  om  o1[dodt-*-Recreation  fireoci  Dinnur  to 

JViiw  /wo  to  four  Q'chck. 

Class  1.  Study  and  Recitations  df  Geogmphy,  Hkl^ 
tory,  EthicSy  and  National  Law«        ' 

«*-'— ^  2.  Drawing  of  Landscape  and  Topography; 

— —  3.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Draif^ 
ing  of  the  Human  Figure^-^^Ttiifeday 
and  Thursday,  Study  of  French. 

4.  Study  and  Recitations  of  French. 

From  four  to  surhset^ 
Military  Exertises-^Dress  Parade  and  lUdl«eal]l  ftt 

suu-set. 

From  sun-set  to  half  hour  past. 

Supper  immediately  after  Parade— Signal  to  rttiW 
to  Quarters  ilntneifiatcJy  aftef  Supper. 


>  t 

■  »    i 
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S.  THAYER,  Lieutenant  Coltmeh 

Superintendent  of  thf  MUitonf  Academy, 
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Thus  also  after  llie  aimuid  ejuimiiiatiQiii»  wbkii. 
are  att^^nded  1^  a  board  of  OfSeers  aod  Proftssoora 
appointed  for  that  purpose^  a  list  is  printed,  with 
remarks  upon  tlie  general  good  or  bad  conduct^  at- 
tention to  stndies,  &c.  of  eaoh  cadet  One  of  those 
lists  is  sent  to  the  parents  and  relati(ms/to  tho 
War-(^ee  (where  it  is  preserved),  and  to  tnany  ofiBi<^ 
cers  of  the  army,  and  to  other  individuals  in  o£Se^ 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  establishment.  .  Thd 
names  of  those  who  have  particularly  distinguiethed 
themselves  ai:o  printed  in  the  auniul  Army  hi$U 
If  at  the  annual  examination,  the  Board  fields  that 
any  cadet  has  not  made  a  respectable  pn)gres£^  he 
is  turned  back  into  the  dasB  below ;  and  so.  f^yi^ae 
and  impartial  are  the  examiners,  that  this  bj^^ns 
frequently  in  each  class.  Thusi,  by  tlie  printed 
lifit  of  the  examinations  of  1822, 1  sai^,  that  of  the 
first  class,  (or  of  those  who  were  about  to  graduate 
and  become  olScarsfy)  two  were  turned  back  i^^oi 
the  seeond  classi;^  three  ;«*^^f  the  third  classy  four ; 
— and  of  the  fourth,  or  junior. class»  no  less  than 
thirteen. 

Of  those  who  graduate,  the  first  m*  merit  ar# 
appointed  to  the  Engineers,  the  next  to  the  Artil- 
lery, and  the  rest  to  the  Infantry.  In  addition  to 
the  examination,  every  cadet,  before  graduating,  is 
obliged  to  manoeuvre  the  battallion  and  the  battery 
of  guns,  for  two  hours,  in  the  presence  of  the 
inspecting  officers.  All  vacancies  in  the  United 
States'  army  are  filled  up  from  the  CoU^e ;  and  in 
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the  present  reduced  state  of  the  military  force  there 
are  no  ensigns,  but  all  cadets  on  graduating  be- 
come at  once  lieutenants. 

Colonel  Thayer  informed  me,  that  there  had  been 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  selecting  text  books,  and 
particularly  in  mathematics,  for  almost  all  the  good 
works  on  Fortification,  Artillery,  Strategy,  &e.  are 
written  in  French,  and  have  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated. A  foolish  prejudice  has  long  existed  in 
England,  against  the  introduction  of  the  powerful 
Analysis  used  by  the  French  MathematiGians. 
Even  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  many  of  the  old 
Fellows  of  colleges  still  preferred  the  antiquated 
geometrical  method ;  though  it  was  evident  that 
in  consequence  of  pursuing  it,  the  English  were, 
as  regarded  Mathematics,  nearly  half  a  century 
behind  the  disciples  of  La  Place  and  La  Croix. 
The  cadets  however  at  the  United  States'  Military 
College  apply  so  closely  to  French  during  their  first 
year,  that  they  are  enabled  to  read  that  language 
as  easily  as  English. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Text  Books  in 
use  at  the  College: — 
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There  is  no  tacation  allowed  tit  the  instituticKii ; 
l>ut  fiurlottghft  are  grants  to  a  few  cadets  i&  t^ 
months  of  July  and  Augilst,  trhen  thd  remamflbr 
kate  the  CoU^  and  encamp  ia  difFereUt  parts  irf 
the  couhtryi  attending  only  tx>  (^aotitml  niitiljary 
opetatiimsi  '  i    - 

Upon  looking  over  the  table  of  studiefc^  if  iwillijfai 
seen  that  the  subjects  are  not  very  varied  i  but  the 
greatest  possible  pains  are  taken,  in 'wder  to  mlike 
the  oadets  pellfect  ki  all  of  them.  Inibeed  I  iMvm 
no  hesitation  in  sayiiig,  that  finr  severity  of  UtiiAy, 
for  order,  rc^ularityi  and  quiet,  this  iiistitstion 
very  far  ext^eda  vxty  place  of  cither  military 
or  eivfl  education  I  have  ever  visited  inr  evca 
heard  of. 

The  CoUege,  without  considering  it  m^ely  hi  d 
military  point  of  view,  will  be  of  incaltalaUd 
benefit  to  the  United  States^  as  a  nwsery  for 
science ;  for  it  is  the  only  place  whefe  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  are  <  attended  to,  and-thd 
education  which  the  oadets  ret^v^  is  such,  that  if 
they  prosecute  their  studies,  they  may  vie  with 
the  scientific  men  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

Many,  after  entering  the  army,  remain  in  it  but 
a  short  time,  and  are  appointed  civil  engineers  to 
different  States,  or  are  employed  in  superintending 
public  works  and  topographical  surveys. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  it  is  only  since 
Colonel  Thayer  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  College,  that  its  present  aclmirable  sys^m  has 
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been  organized.  As  yet  therefore  it  is  but  a  very 
young  establishment ;  but  its  advantages  are  be- 
ginning to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  will  every  year  be 
more  highly  appreciated.  In  a  short  time,  the 
United  States,  though  with  a  very  small  amty, 
will  be  able  to  boast  a  much  larger  body  of  scientific 
and  well  educated  officers,  than  any  other  coimtry 
in'  the  world. 

Every  traveller  who  ascends  the  Hudson 
should  stop  a  few  days  at  West  Point,  if  it  be 
only  to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.  He 
cannot  also  fail  to  admire  the  neatness  of  the 
barracks,  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  houses 
and  gardens  of  the  Professors,  which  are  ranged 
along  the  table  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
But  I  think  myself,  that  the  little  battalion, 
dressed  in  their  neat  well  made  grey  uniform,  and 
manoeuvring  in  front  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  r^ularity,  must  interest  him  more  than  any 
thing  else,  particularly  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
maUriel  of  which  that  battalion  is  composed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE   ARMY. 


By  an  act  of  March  %  1821,  the  army  of  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  6,000  men,  four  regi- 
ments of  which  are  of  artiUery,  and  seven  of 
infantry.  Small  detachments  are  kept  in  the 
different  forts  scattered  along  the  vast  frontier,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  falling  to  decay.  But  there 
is  no  one  place  where  an  entire  regiment  is  assem- 
bled ;  I  believe,  not  even  half  a  regiment.  Such 
being  the  case,  thete  is  great  room  for  improvement 
in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  privates ; 
for  a  certain  number  of  men  are  necessary  to  per- 
form any  of  even  the  more  simple  manoeuvres 
with  a  good  effect.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  army  to  its  present  low  state  was 
neither  a  liberal  nor  even  an  economical  pplicy. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  war 
is  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe  the  people  bear  a  very  just  and  natural 
dislike  to  a  large  standing  army;  for  the  governs, 
whether  called  King  or  what  not,  can  always 
employ  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States;  for 
though  the  President  is  nominally  commander  in 
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chief,  it  is  the  people  who  in  reality  hold  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  if  the  President  oiFended 
them,  they  would,  aftei*  his  four  years  were  ex- 
pired, deprive  him  of  his  office.  Moreover  the 
President  could  never  prevail  on  the  officers  or 
troops^  all  of  them  staunch  rcpublicatifl,  to  flslist 
him  in  any  attempt  on  the  liberties  of  their  feflow 
citizens ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  mere  hint  of  such 
an  intention  would  be  instantly  fatal  to  any  ^enon 
whatsoever  who  proposed  it. 

The  Americans  excuse  their  bad  economy  in 
reducing  their  military  force,  by  saying :  <<  In  the 
event  of  a  war  we  can  trust  to  our  Militia.**  Now 
the  militia,  and  particularly  that  of  the  western 
States,  is  very  formidable  in  defending  a  thickly 
wooded  country,  and  forms  a  corps  of  excellent 
light  troops ;  but  they  never  have  been  able,  and 
they  never  can  expect,  to  cope  with  r^^ulaxB  in 
the  open  field ;  for  the  superiority  possessed  by 
disciplined  over  undisciplined  troops,  is  known  to 
every  one.  The  Americans  should  also  conrider^ 
that  the  more  the  Atlantic  States  are  cleared  and 
cultivated,  the  less  service  can  the  Militia  render, 
and  the  greater  necessity  is  there  for  a  respectaUo 
body  of  Rc^lars. 

The  Americans  have  abandoned  a  great  deal  of  the 
platoon  exercise,  which  was  useless  and  ridiculous ; 
and  confine  themselves  to  what  is  more  essentiaL 
The  officers  are  very  particular  in  making  eadi 
individual  soldier  a  good  marksman,  by  practnag 
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t  few  at  a  time  with  ball  cartridge  at  tbe  targets 
Hence  many  of  the  soldi^s  attain  uncommon 
jabeuraoy  ;  and  I  am  certain  a  company  of  Ame* 
rican  infantry  would  fire  at  least  three  times  as 
many  effective  shot^  in  a  given  timei  as  any  Eu«> 
ropean  company. 

The  discipline  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
ihe  French.  They  use  the  same  short  quick  step, 
follow  the  plan  of  wheeling  by  echelon  of  files  on  the 
reverse  flank>  &c. .  The  sergeants  carry  the  mnsket 
and  bayonet— as  great  an  improvement  over  the 
English  Halberd,  as  that  weapon  is  over  the 
simple  sword  of  the  French. 

The  privates  are  remarkably  well  provided  foi*. 
They  are  found  in  uniform  and  clothing  by  the 
government,  and  receive  a  pay  of  five  dollars  per 
month,  besides  their  rations.  The  ration  for  each 
soldier  is  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  meat,  and 
eighteen  ounces  of  flour  per  diem ;  and  as  he  osdn 
never  consume  all  tne  flour,  nearly  one^hird  of  it 
is  exchanged  for  vegetables. 

That  corporal  punishment  should  have  been 
prohibited  by  act  of  Congress,  was  regretted  by 
every  American  ofiieer  to  whom  I  spoke  Upon  tbe 
subject.  It  is  true  there  is  no  corporal  punishment 
in  the  French  army;  but  then  no  unprejudiced 
person,  after  having  seen  the  internal  regulations 
and  discipline  of  a  French  and  English  regiment, 
can  fail  to  acknowledge  that  our  system  is  far 
preferable,    I  da  not  mean  to  advocate  (Wf  present 
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excess  of  punishment,  for  one  of  bur  ordinary 
r^imental  Court  Martials  can,  and  usually  does, 
order  the  infliction  of  300  lashes,  and  a  General 
regimental  CJourt  Martial  700.  Now  even  tKe 
first  number  is  quite  enormous ;  and  very  few  men 
indeed  can  endure  the  latter,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  most  cruel  and  violent  torture, 
equal  to  anything  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. The  back  of  a  man  after  receiving  three 
or  four  hundred,  lashes  is  so  dreadfully  lacerated 
that  nothing  but  surgical  skill  is  able  to  prevent 
mortification.  I  myself  am  disposed  to  thiiik  the 
number  of  lashes  should,  even  in  extreme  cases,  lie 
limited  to  100.  More  than  thirty  or  forty  are 
rarely  inflicted  in  the  Navy,  and  this  is  amply 
sufficient,  both  as  a  punishment  to  the  individual^ 
and  as  an  example  to  his  comrades ;  for  a  man  who 
has  received  so  many  lashes  with  a  cat-o'-nine^tails 
on  his  bare  back,  will  carry  the  marks  of  them 

■ 

with  him  to  the  grave. 

I  am  pot  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  the  French  Army  to  be  able  to  state  in  what ' 
manner  they  punish  a  refractory  soldier,  when  on 
a  line  of  march,  or  in  the  field ;  but  in  the  Ame- 
rican army,  the  only  punishment,  which  in  such  a 
case  can  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal,  is  to  send  him 
to  the  rear.  This  is  no  punishment  at  all  to  a  man 
insensible  of  disgrace,  and  one  is  obliged  to  allow 
that  such  men  exist  in  all  armies.  When  the  r^i- 
ment  arrives  at  its  quarters,  if  there  be  no  prison 
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or  place  of  confinement,  it  is  very  difficult  to  in* 
flict  any  additional  punishment.  How  much  better 
therefore  it  would  have  been  to  have  summoned  at 
once  what  is  termed  a  drum-head  Court  Martial, 
and  sentenced  the  culprit  to  receive  a  few  lashes : 
for  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  desirable,  particu- 
larly in  military  affairs,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
much  stronger  impression  on  spectators,  that  offend- 
ers should  always  be  punished  as  so^n  after  the 
offence  as  possible. 

The  Americans  follow  nearly  the  same  mode 
of  enlisting  a«  we  do,  except  that  a  Jury  will  re* 
lease  a  man  who  has  been  enlisted,  either  when 
drunk,  or  through  unfair  means.  However,  as  the 
English  are  a  free  nation,  they  will  no  doubt  adopt 
the  same  equitable  practice. 

In  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  already  made,  and  are  still  continuing 
to  make,  very  great  improvements.  Some  of  their 
last-made  muskets  appeared  to  me  superior  to  ours : 
particularly  as  they  were  all  double-sighted,  with* 
out  which  contrivance,  any  great  accuracy  in  firing 
is  impossible. .  In  the  rifles  they  fiimish  to  their 
army,  they  far  excel  us ;  not  only  because  the  rifle$ 
are  made  on  a  better  principle,  but  chiefly  firom 
the  greater  pains  that  are  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion and  arrrangement  of  the  sights.  B^ote  a 
rifle  is  sent  firom  any  of  the  factories,  it  is  tried 
frequently  at  a  mark ;  and  if  it  be  not  found  to 
throw  the  ball  with  accuracy  it  is  altered ;  i^ter 
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which  the  sights  are  adjusted  with  admiraihle  sieety 
and  precision. 

Manufactories  for  small  arms  are  eatabfiahed  in 
diffident  States  of  the  Union,  and  aRppavled  by 
the  Government.  The  two  principal  onea  art  at 
Springfield  in  Massachusetts^  and  at  Harper'Si 
Ferry  in  Vii^nia,  at  both  which  places  the  waric- 
men  employed  are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
Among  a  vanety  of  very  curious  and  uaeful  ma* 
chines  that  have  been  adopted  for  assisting  labcKur, 
I  was  most  struck  with  one  that  is  made  Use  pf  to 
turn  the  gun-stocks ;  and  I  can  see  no  reaaoawlly 
the  same  principle  might  not  be  applied  to  the 
turning  of  wooden  busts,  as  well  as  to  a  thooaaBd 
other  purposes.  An  iron  model  of  the  gun^atoc^ 
called  ^^  a  former  "  directs,  while  revdving,  a  fonall 
cutting  instrument,  which  in  a  short  time  fiishiDns^ 
the  piece  of  wood  placed  in  the  x^achine  into  a 
complete  stock  for  a  musket,  with  the  exc^tioii  of 
hollowing  out  the  place  to  receive  the  baml  and 
the  lock.  All  the  musket-stocks  of  the  United 
States'  army  are  made  by  this  machine^  vhiob 
might  certainly  be  used  in  dock-yatda  A9  the 
glieatest  possible  advantage. 

Another  very  ingenious  machine  fovm*  mw^ket* 
bullets  by  mere  compression.  There  ai^  two 
wheels  of  steel,  the  ciroumiSerenees  of  whiili  ipse 
pierced  with  small  cups,  each  of  suffieirat  size  to 
contain  half  a  musket-bullet.  These  cups  am  elqee 
to  one  another,  and  have  at  the  bottom  %?«V]r 
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smaill  hole  to  allow  the  escape  of  tibe  air,  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  lead  ftom  ocmipleteljr 
Ailing  the  cavity.  A  small  strip  of  lead,  i^oine*- 
what  thickier  than  the  diameter  of  a  musketJbiillety 
18  introduced  hetween  the  ciToumfeFenees  of  the 
wheels,  which  nearly  touch  one  another,  and  which 
hy  revolving  force  it  into  the  cups,  from  whence  it 
afterwards  falls  out  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
shape  of  completa  spheres.  There  are  two  vay 
great  advantages  in  the:  hullets  formed  by  this  nu^ 
chine.  First,  th^  have  not  that  small  cavity  in 
their  interior,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  thcfae 
that  are  cast,  and  which  varies  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  lead.  Secondly,  the  compressed ,  bulr 
lets  are  heavier  than  those  of  a  larger  size  made  im 
the  common  manner,  Morisover,  from  both  these 
reasons,  the  iBight  of  the  bullet  is  rendered  mueh 
more  accurate.  "^ 

On  observing  the  annexed  diagram  it  wiU  tame. 
diately  strike  the  reader  that  the  machine  acts 
upon  the  usme  principle  as  the  cylinders  anployed 
in  our  Dock-yards  for  rolling  copper. 


A.  A.  the  two  steel  wheels.  B.  B.  the  cups  in 
the  circumferences  of  the  wheels.  C  the  andafl 
bar  of  lead. 
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The  musket  barrels  are  all  browned  lik^  those 
of  the  English,  as  are  also  the  bayonets,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inches  from  the  point.  Expe- 
riments are  making  to  ascertain  whether  locks  on 
the  percussion  principle  cannot  be  applied  to  small 
arms,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  locks  will 
soon  be  adopted. 

'^  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  muskets  this 
year  will  be  about  two  dollars  per  stand  less  than 
in  1817.  The  quality  of  the  arms,  now  manu- 
&ctured,  is  greatly  superior  to  those  made  in 
1817."  *'The  introduction  of  labour-saving-ma^ 
chinery  has  effected,  not  only  a  reduction  of  ex« 
pense,  but  more  peifect  workmanship,  and  a  more 
exact  system  of  uniformity." 

**  The  arms  now  made  are  considered  to  be  worth 
at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  those  made  in 
1817."^  ^^  The  muskets  manufactiured  at  the  na^ 
tional  armouries  in  1817,  were  then  estimated  to 
have  cost  13  dollars  90^  cents. 

*^  The  contract-price  at  that  period  was  14  dol- 
lars. 

'*  In  1821  the  arms  made  are  estimated  at  18 
dollars  51^  cents. 

**  Difference  between  average  of  1817  and  1881 
1  dollar  39  cents. 

*'  The  average  cost  of  the  arms  made  this  year, 
it -is  believed,  will  not  exceed  12  dollars.*** 

*  Documents  acoompanjing  the  President's  Message  (^  1822, 
pages  36  and  37. 
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The  Militia  being  the  force  on  \<rhich  the  United 
States  chiefly  rely  for  defence,  every  citizen  is 
obliged  to  b6  enrolled  in  it  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  forty-five,  and  to  go  armed  to  the  mus- 
ters in  order  to  be  drilled.  These  musters  take 
place  four  or  five  times  a-year,  for  a  day  at  a  time ; 
and  every  one  who  is  not  present,  and  cannot  give 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  absence,  is  fined  five 
dollars.  Of  course  all  persons  holding  offices  under 
the  Government,  or  having  rank  in  the  army  or 
navy,  are  exempt.  In  consequence  of  this  admir- 
able institution,  every  individual  is  armed,  and  is 
sufficiently  a  soldier,  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, and  defend  his  country  from  an  enemy.  More 
over,  it  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of ^  remark, 
and  perhaps  of  imitation,  that  each  regiment  of 
Militia  chooses  its  own  officers. 

As  the  officers  are  the  only  persons  obliged  to  be 
in  uniform  at  the  Militia  Musters,  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  are  in  their  ordinary  dresses,  and  the  long 
coats,  short  coats,  and  jackets,  being  all  mixed  to- 
gether present  a  motley  and  laugliable  appearance. 
Of  course  however  this  does  not  diminish  the  utility 
of  the  institution :  for  as  Napoleon  said,  when 
speaking  of  the  King  of  Prussia :  "  I  soon  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  fate  of  a  battle  did  not  de- 
pend on  the  cut  of  a  jacket,  or  on  the  arrangement 
of  a  row  of  buttons.'*  The  Militiamen  of  the 
Western  States  generally  appear  in  their  hunting 
shirts,  a  dress  that  is  very  becoming. 

2c 
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In  addition  to  the  Militia^  there  are  in  every 
State  and  town,  and  particularly  in  every  large 
town»  a  great  many  volunteer  or  independent  com- 
panies. A  number  of  young  men  of  the  better 
class  form  themselves  into  a  corps,  choose  their 
officers,  and  meet  at  different  times  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  drilling,  according  as  their  captains  may 
order.  Whoever  belongs  to  one  of  these  corps  is 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia.  Their  uni-* 
forms,  which  they  choose  themselves,  are  in  general 
very  handsome,  and  each  individual  is  always  re- 
markably well  appointed.  These  corps  are  gene- 
rally Rifle  companies,  or  artillery,  though  there  ii 
here  and  there  a  corps  of  cavalry ;  and  I  can  say 
firom  my  own  observation  that  some  of  the  light 
infantry  manctuvre  uncommonly  well. 


Tin  OfatHi  Gamh  89f 
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t  LfeFt  West  l^oiiit  with  no  little  fggtet.  f Wft 
tlience  I  ascended  tfie  Hu^soti  to  Albany,  a  to^ 
of  antiquated  appearande,  atlc(  wliicli  the  D^ffidl 
founded,  whetf  they  possessed  the  St^te  of  1^&fr 
iTort.  Tt* he  houses,  which  ate  neatly  fainted,  itatfe 
generally  their  gable  eiids  tiJrtie^  t6watds  the 
street;  sonie  of  them  inareover  afe  (^iii^rttet^d 
with  smafl  l)utch  bricks. 

Albany  continues  to  thrive  and  iiici^e^ige,  bjr  ctt- 
rying  on  an  extensive  trade  ^th  tte  interior  of 
tlie  State ;  and  aa  it  is  hete  that  th6  ^e^t  C^dtiaf, 
reaching  frqm  La|:e  ]^ne,  enUii  the*  Hudson^  it 
win  soon  become  a  place  of  gi'^at  hnportatice. 

This  stupendous  Canal,  which,  like  flie  p&A 
wall  of  China,  forms  a  visible  line  on  the  teffe'sti^d 
globe,  has  raised  the  State  of  ffet*  Y^oyk  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Union. 

*^  *  No  one  need  inquire  what  are  the  ^vant^eiii 
of  the  State,  of  New  York  for  internal  commerce. 
The  map  of  oijr  Stafe.wilJ  answer  the  quei$tiol|f^ 
and  put  curiosity  at  ri^st..  Neitjier  do  we  witf| 
ability  to  improve  those  advantages  which  Provt: 

agesi  &C    Brooklyn;  1818. 
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dence  has  placed  around  us.  A  State  which  rests 
her  borders  upon  the  ocean  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  reposes  on  the  greatest  chain  of  internal  seas 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  diversified  by  interior 
lakes  and  tributary  streams,  with  a  river  whose 
tides  and  other  facilities  for  navigation  can  scarcely 
find  a  comparison ;  a  State  that  contains  a  more 
extensive  soil  than  Portugal,  the  United  Nether- 
lands, or  England  and  Wales  put  t(^ther ;  a  State 
that  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  and  could 
now  sustain  the  whole  population  of  the  American 
empire,  and  can  yearly  pay  ten  or  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  without 
inconvenience;  whose  splendid  commercial  empo- 
rhim,  even  now  has  a  tonnage  that  no  city  in  the 
world  can  equal  but  London  itself;  finally,  a  State 
that  contains  a  million  and  a  half  of  wealthy,  in- 
telligent, enterprising,  and  high-minded  Republi- 
cans, attached  to  the  Union,  the  Grovemment,  and 
the  Laws — we  say  that  such  a  State  presents  no 
common  spectacle — we  are  proud  in  its  contempla- 
tion. We  are  proud  too  of  the  great  and  salutary 
end  to  which  these  resources  are  bent/' 

The  length  of  the  great  canal  is  353  miles. 
The  width  on  the  water- surfiEice  is  forty  feet,  at 
the  bottom  twenty-eight  feet,  and  the  depth  firar 
feet.  The  number  of  locks  is  seventy-seven,  each 
lock  being  ninety  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  boats  carrying  100  tons 
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may  navigate  the  canal.  The  cost  of  making  it 
has  been  5,000,000  of  dollars. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  vast  ad- 
vantages which  must  accrue  to  New  York  and  to 
the  United  States  in  general  from  this  magnificent 
work.  Great  as  these  are  even  at  present,  one 
cannot  attempt  to  calculate  What  they  may  be 
hereafter,  as  we  do  not  know  the  resources  of  the 
great  regions  around  Lake  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  that  some  great 
copper-mines  were  discovered  near  the  last-men- 
tioned lake.  By  connecting  the  Hudson  with  the 
great  Lakes,  the  inland  States  have,  as  it  were, 
been  brought  nearer  to  the  Atlantic.  C  - 

The  great  river  Illinois,  passing  through  the 
State  of  that  name,  and  falling  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, takes  its  rise  almost  on  the  very  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  During  the  high  waters  after 
rain,  the  Indians,  even  at  the  present  time,  pass 
up  this  river  and  enter  the  Lake  in  their  canoes» 
there  being  a  complete  water  communication.  This 
circumstance  is  a  very  curious  geographical  fact, 
and  shows  by  what  a  very  slight  "  dividing  ridge** 
the  waters  that  find  their  way  to  the  ocean  through 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  separated  from  those  that 
rush  into  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  Hence, 
almost  without  an  effort,  a  canal  could  be  cut,  join- 
ing Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river,  which 
is  broad,  deep,  sluggish,  and  otherwise  peculiarly 
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adapted  to  nav^ation.  I  have  before  dieiitiaJiedy 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
establish  a  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes, 
bjr  means  of  a  canal  through  its  territorjr.  80 
Msily,  and  at  so  trifling  an  expense  can  this  be 
effected,  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  tho^h  so  young, 
has  determined  to  begin  it  immediately. 

Let  any  one^  with  the  map  of  the  United  States 
before  him,  contemj^ate  this  ^ast  chain  of  inland 
navigation.  The  Great  Lakes,  and  the  interior  of 
the  North  Western  territory,  will  be  connected  witii 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  <m  one  side ; 
oh  the  other  with  New  York>  by  the  Ghreat  Ganal; 
and  with  Lower  Canada  and  the  St,  Lawrence  by 
Means  ^  the  Champlain  Canal.  Were  it  not 
nsdiess  in  the  present  age,  to  insist  upon  tlie  wdHi- 
known  advantages  of  free  institutions  and  popii]» 
governments,  one  might  point  to  the  Caml  imder- 
taken  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  say  to  the 
worn-out  and  leaden  despotisms  of  Eufope :  '*  Be- 
hold what  Freedom  can  accomplish  t  What  work 
can  you  produce  of  such  grandeur  and  utility,  as 
that  of  this  infant  Republic?^ 

The  road  from  Albany  to  Utica  foUows  llie 
oonrse  of  that  fine  river  the  Mohawk.  The  eoHii- 
try  througli  which  it  passes  is  rieh  ^nd  well  onlli- 
vated,  but  it  is  not  very  pictures^^  until  near  fihfc 
Litde  Falls. 

The  channel  here  resembleB  a  trench,  aifid  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  the  outlet  and  drain  of  a  great 
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Pn&«daimte  Lake>  the  water  having  forced  a  pas- 
sage through  the  barrier  of  primitive  rock  which 
crosses  the  flat  country.  The  curious  and  rugged 
rocks  by  which  the  river  is  pent  up,  and  the  large 
trees  growing  here  and  there  out  of  the  clefts, 
would  form  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil  of  an 
artist. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  chiefly  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  and  some  exceedingly  fertile  low  ground 
above  the  Litde  Falls  has  £rom  this  circumstance 
been  called  ^  The  German  Flats/'  These  are  in 
as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  mAny  of  the  best 
farms  in  England. 

At  Utica,  a  very  flourishing  little  town,  I  em^ 
barked  in  one  of  the  passage-boats  which  navigate 
the  oanal^  and  prooeed  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour  by  night  and  by  day.  They  are  as  comfort- 
able as  their  sise  will  admit  The  cabin,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  boat,  is  well  finr« 
nished ;  and  the  fare  on  board  is  very  good. 

Near  Oneida  Greek  we  passed  a  party  of  the 
Oneida  Indians  who  were  amusing  themselves  with 
fishing.  Whra  they  sold  their  lands  to  the  United 
States,  they  reserved  a  large  tract  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood fcnr  the  use  of  the  tribe,  and  they  now 
live  upon  it  to  the  number  of  about  1100.  Though 
they  are  becoming  somewhat  civilized,  they  prefisr 
hunting  and  fishing  to  cultivating  the  earth,  a 
labour  whi(^  they  are  but  seldcna  willing  to  un 
dertake. 
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The  morning  after  leaving  Uticay  our  boat  passed 
the  Cayuga  Marshes,  which  some  enterprisiiig 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  attempting  to 
drain,  by  cutting  away  a  barrier  that  prevents  the 
waters  firom  finding  their  way  into  Lake  Ontario. 
This  bold  scheme,  which  will  no  doubt  succeed^ 
will  almost  entirely  drain  some  of  the  group  of 
Lakes  that  are  situated  in  this  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  the  namea 
that  have  been  given  to  the  little  insignificant  vil- 
lages in  all  this  part  of  the  country,  as  Rdmet 
Athens,  Sparta,  or  what  is  still  more  absuid, 
TuUy,  Pompey,  Virgil,  Dryden,  Milton,  &c  This 
bad  taste  infects  to  a  certain  d^ee  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  innumerable  little  miserable 
towns  being  designated  by  the  names  of  London, 
Paris,  Madrid,  Calcutta,  Constantinople,  &c.  as  if 
on  purpose  to  excite  the  laughter  and  contempt  of 
the  traveller. 

On  the  second  morning  after  leaving  Utica  I 
disembarked  at  Rochester,  having  travelled  on  the 
canal  160  miles.  Rochester  is  a  very  flourishing  little 
town,  situated  on  the  Gennessee  river,  which  the 
canal  crosses  on  a  superb  stone  aqueduct  780  fiset 
long.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the  mag- 
nificent fall  of  the  Gennessee.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  stratum  of  lime- 
stone, so  that  the  river  is  precipitated  down  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  96  feetj  off  a  large  shelf  as  it 
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may  be  called,  700  feet  wide*  Some  settlers  had 
lately  been  establishing  themselves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  and  had  been  cutting  down  the 
trees,  many  of  which  falling  into  the  water  were 
washed  away.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
two  of  these  float  down  to  the  edge  of  the  fall, 
where  they  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  with  a 
tremendous  crash. 

The  water  has  been  conducted  from  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  to  several  mills  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  gulf,  and  after  having  turned  the 
wheels,  forms  some  pretty  little  cascades  on  the 
side  of  the  great  faU.  These  mills  are  very  usefril 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  grind  a  vast  quantity 
of  flour,  besides  sawing  timber,  &c  An  old  In- 
dian, when  he  saw  the  first  that  was  erected,  after 
looking  at  it  for  some  time,  exclaimed  :  *^  White 
man  is  very  cunning,  he  makes  even  the  water 
work."  This  fall  was  much  the  finest  I  had,  up  to 
that  time,  ever  seen. 

The  road  from  Rochester  to  Lewistown,  a  s^iall 
village  on  the  Niagara  river,  is  called  **  The  Ridge 
Road,"  from  its  running  along  the  top  of  a  small 
natural  ridge,  which  is  so  regular,  that  in  many 
places  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  artificial.  As: 
a  great  many  settlers  had  lately  fixed  themselves 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  Log-cabins  were  rising  in 
all  directions,  and  the  work  of  clearing  was  going  on 
rapidly.  Each  little  open  spot  was  covered  with 
masses  of  bum^lg  timbear ;  and  the  large  trees  that 
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Bad  be^  girdled  the  year  befol*^^  were  in  ma&y 
plao^  in  flames  even  to  the  tops,  producing  at 
night  a  very  extraordinary  and  splendid  efifeet^ 
We  now  passed  a  very  large  cedar  swamp,  the 
road  through  which  was  a  ^^  corderoi  '*  one,  a  term 
I  have  already  expkined.  Our  rickety  old  stage 
jolted  so  teitibly,  that  we  had  to  get  out  and  walk 
the  whole  distance,  assailed  on  every  side  liy 
myriads  of  musquitoes.  The  swamps  which  I  have 
seen  in  different  parts  of  America  have  been,  with- 
out exception^  covered  with  thick  forests  of  cedar 
and  cypress.  These  trees  seem  to  delight  in  mardiy 
spots,  many  of  them  actually  growing  out  cxf  the 
water.  The  ground,  if  ground  it  can  be  called, 
out  of  which  they  rise,  appears  to  be  the  tame 
that,  in  Irdand  and  Scotland,  is  called  Peat  Bog, 
or  Peat  Moss ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  tame 
kind  of  trees  might  be  planted  with  great  advan- 
tage in  the  bogs  of  both  those  countries.  It  would 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  those  gentlemen  who 
possess  extensive  tracts  of  this  kind  of  land,  to  try 
the  experiment ;  for  should  it  succeed,  what  ia  now 
nearly  useless  would  soon  become  exceedingly  valu« 
able. 

A  curious  conversation  took  place  between  two 
of  the  passengers  in  the  stage,  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  smuggUng  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Canadian  frontier.  One  of  them  said,  that 
be  was  well  acquainted  with  a  British  siilgeel» 
residing  at  Newark  Upper  Gaaaday  who  anmailjF 
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^iHiHggled  jfrom  500  to  1000  dieets  of  tea  into  thM 
proviuGie  horn  the  United  States.     He  mentioned 
the  name  of  this  man^  who  he  said  was  glowing 
rerj  rich  i^  censequenee;  and  he  stated  the  mahiier 
in  wfaiefa  the  fraud  was  managed.    Now  as  all  the 
tea  ought  to  he  brought  from  England,  it  is  of 
course  verf  expensive ;  and  thcFefore  the  Canadian 
tea  deala*$9   after  buying  one  or  two  chests  at 
Montteal  ot  elsewhere,  which  have  the  custom- 
house mark  upon  them,  fill  them  up  ever  after- 
wards with  tea  l»ought  from  the  United  Statfts. 
It  is   calculated   that   near    10,000    chests    ate 
annually  consumed  in  the  Cimadas,  of  which  not 
more  than  S  or  S,000  come  from  Europe.     Indieed 
when  I  had  myself  entered  Canada  I  was  told  that 
of  every  15  pounds  of  tea  sold  there,  13  w^^ 
smuggled.    The  jwofit  upon  smuggling  this  artide 
is  from  50  to  100  p^  cent,  and  with  an  extensive 
and  wild  frontier  like  Canada,  cannot  be  prevented. 
Indeed  it  every  year  increases,  and  is  brought  to  a 
more  perfect  system.     But   I  suppose  that  the 
English  government,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
wisdom,  will  never  allow  the  Canadian  merchants 
to  trade  direct  to  Chhia,  in  order  (that  from  pure 
charity)  the  whole  profit  of  the  tea  ttade  may  be 
^ven  up  to  the  United  States. 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstandinjg  the 
weather  had  been  uncomtncmly  hot,  yet  at  every 
little  taveM  where  we  stopped,  thare  ^s  an  abW^ 
dant  supply  of  ice,  for  cooling  Water,  wine,  &c. 
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This  is  the  case  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
as  the  lowest  labourer  would  not  like  his  whiskey 
and  water  in  summer,  were  it  not  iced.  The  ice 
houses  are  upon  an  uncommonly  simple  plan,  bemg 
merely  an  inverted  and  hollow  cone  or  pyramid  of 
wood,  which  is  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  a  drain 
fiom  its  apex,  and  a  small  wooden  shed  built  over  it, 
the  door  of  which  is  so  contrived  as  always  to  allow  a 
fi^  draught  of  air.  This  preserves  the  ice  through 
the  whole  of  a  Virginian  summer ;  and  in  such 
abundance  can  this  article  be  had  in  the  cities,  that 
five  cents,  or  about  two-pence  hal^nny,  will  pur- 
chase sufficient  for  the  use  of  a  large  family  for  a 
day.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  between  80^ 
and  90^  in  the  shade,  the  luxury  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ice  can  easily  be  imagined.  It  is  more* 
over  of  great  use  to  the  people,  by  enabling  them 
to  preserve  meat,  &c.  for  a  longer  time. 

I  slept  at  Lewistown,  which  is  80  miles  distant 
from  Rochester,  and  486  from  New  York.  It  was 
one  of  those  frontier  towns  of  the  United  States 
which  were  burnt  during  the  last  war  by  the 
British  and  Canadians,  by  way  of  retaliation  fflor 
the  burning  of  Newark.  Several  ruins  of  houses 
still  bear  witness  to  the  havoc  of  war. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded  to  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  which  are  about  14  miles  off.  The  ap- 
proach up  the  river  is  by  far  the  best ;  for  at  one 
point  of  the  road,  you  see  them  at  a  distance  to 
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great  advantage.  This  prospect  redoubled  my 
eager  desire  of  arriving,  and  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  jump  out  of  the  carriage  (which  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  road  could  proceed  but  slowly),  and 
run  forward  towards  them.  When  at  last  I  did 
arrive,  I  experienced  those  indescribable  sensations 
of  admiration  and  delight,  that  every  one  feels  on 
viewing  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  most  sublime 
works  of  nature.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  many 
on  first  seeing  the  falls  are  disappointed  ;  but  this 
I  cannot  imagine ;  imless  indeed  those  fastidious 
persons  say  they  are  disappointed  out  of  a  wish  to 
affect  singularity.  There  are  some  persons  who 
are  determined  never  to  be  pleased  :  for  I  have 
heard  disappointment  expressed  even  by  those  who 
have  for  the  first  time  seen  the  Alps,  the  Simplon 
road,  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Colisseum.  But  I  do  not 
myself  envy  this  vain  discontentedness.  I  had  for 
some  time  worked  up  my  imagination  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  had  endeavoured  to  ^condense  in  my 
mind  every  thiAg  I  had  read  of  the  object  I  was 
preparing  to  visit ;  but  on  arriving  I  found  that  all 
the  ideas  I  had  conceived,  all  the  descriptions  I 
had  read,  were  nothing  to  the  reality.  A  painting 
indeed,  or  an  indifferent  drawing,  give  a  better 
idea  of  natural  scenery  than  all  that  words  can 
describe.  But  even  the  most  accurate  and  highly 
finished  painting  cannot  supply  us  with  two  of  the 
most  imposing  and  important  a<x:#mpaniments  of  a 
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w«terfaU»  moticm  and  nois6.  The  Banie  dffeol 
tnust  neoessarily  oecur  in  erery  picture  of  a 
tattle. 

I  think  myself  that  to  fbitn  an  idda  of  tokj 
grand  natural  object  which  one  has  never  seeri,  one 
murt  be  abk  to  com{)are  it  to  something  ihat  one 
has  seen  of  approximating  magnitude.  For  oould 
a  citizen  of  London,  who  has  never  vilited  any 
rising  ground  higher  than  Highgate  Hill  $  Of  arty 
greater  rush  of  water  than  that  from  the  shnee  at 
the  end  of  the  Serpentine,  form  any  idea  of  Mount 
Blane^  or  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  ?  For  my  own 
part  although  I  have  seen  the  most  cddbvated  ftBs 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  yet  I  think  that  oom^ 
pared  to  Nii^ara,  they  are  merely  as  tb^  Bpmtk 
from  a  church  gutter,  to  the  fall  of  Terni. 

How  can  I  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tvhat  I  aew 
beheld  ?  Look  at  the  map  of  America,  atid  $h^ 
serve  the  immense  country  drained  by  the  Nisgeta 
river.  The  fomr  great  Lakes,  or  as  they  livi^t  i9iil| 
propriety  be  called  fresh  tniter  setfs^  with  all  tiili 
numerous  and  large  rivers  that  flow  into  tlMHi 
have  only  thia  one  outlet  fi)r  their  supifitiuou* 
waters.  Lake  Si^not^:  the  largest  collecCloBef 
fresh  water  on  the  &os  of  the  Globe^  is  981  inilei 
in  length,  lOl  in  breadMb,  and  in  drcemtoeiiW 
little  less  than  1153*  It  is  remarkable  lor  He 
extraordinary  depth,  the  estimated  average  of  whi«lt 

r 

^  This  statemsnt  of  the  size  of  the  Lakes  is  from  Hr. 
Bouchette's  work  on  the  Canadas. 
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18  900  feet  Lak0  Huron  in  p^int  of  extent  yiddl 
but  little  to  Lake  Superior.  Its  greatest  leug^ 
is  218  milesi  its  greatest  breadth  180 ;  and  ita 
eircumferenGe,  measured  through  all  its  eurvftturesi 
is  not  less  than  813.  Lake  Michigan^  whi^i 
though  distinguished  by  a  separate  name,  ean 
only  be  considered  as  part  of  Lake  HuroU)  is  368 
miles  in  length,  65  in  breadth,  and  7dl  in  m-. 
cumference.  Lake  Erie  is  S31  mile»  in  lengthy 
63  in  mdih  in  its  broadest  part,  and  6^8  in  dr^ 
cumference.  Now  the  superfluous  waters  of  these 
four  yast  Lakes,  and  of  all  their  tributarieflf, . 
rushing  down  the  broad  and  deep  channel  of  thti 
river,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Cataract, 
forming  most  magnificent  rapids,  come  foamjn^ 
down  the  slope  with  frightfill  velocity,  and  when 
at  last  arrived  at  the  edge,  take  one  tremendotii; 
plunge  of  163  feet  perpendicular. 

After  having  gaaed  at  this  wonderlul  siglrt  fyg 
nearly  a  whole  day,  I  retired  to  rest,  thinking  I  had 
formed  a  most  accurate  conception  of  what  I  hadsees} 
but  on  rising  the  next  morning  I  was  astonished  to 
find  how  inadequate  even  the  reooUectiofi  of  it  was, 
and  how  impossible  it  seemed  for  the  mind  to  con- 
tain the  ima|j^  of  so  grand  an  otyect. 

It  would  be  worth  a  fesg  journey  to  see  oeify  the 
rapids  above,  which,  descending  fifty-one  feet  down 
a  slopeof  half  a  mile,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
breakers  on  a  loeky  coast  after  a  viokttt  mie.  The 
river  above  the  rapids  is  about  two  miles  wide,  but 
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is  soon  very  much  contracted  by  Goat  Island,  which 
separates  the  two  falls.  That  on  the  American 
side  is  somewhat  the  highest,  and  would  probably 
exceed  any  other  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  horseshoe  fall  on  the  Canadian  side.  Down  the 
centre  of  this  the  greater  part  of  the  stream  is  pre- 
cipitated. The  water  is  here  of  a  beautiful  sea^-green 
colour,  resembling  one  enormous  wave,  while  on  the 
American  side  it  pours  down  like  a  sheet  of  molten 
silver.  When  the  sun  shines  on  the  thick  dood 
of  spray,  that  constantly  rises  and  prevents  any  one 
from  seeing  the  bottom  of  the  great  fall,  a  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  rainbow  is  fonned,  with  its 
two  ends  resting  on  the  abyss.  This  remiBded  me 
of  part  of  the  description  which  Lord  Byron  in 
the  4th  canto  of  Childe  Harold  has  given  of  the 
Fall  of  Temi.  Indeed  all  the  following  beau-- 
tiful  lines,  except  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  third 
stanza,  apply  so  well  to  Niagara,  that  they  convey 
a  better  idea  of  it  than  any  description  I  have 
read:— 


'^  The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  ah3r88'; 
The  heU  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony^  rung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon^  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulph  around,  in  pitiless  honor  8et« 
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'^  And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies^  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower^  which  round 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  :^^how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound 
Crushing  the  di^^  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  rent 

"  To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  j^than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings  through  the  vale :]     Look  back ! 
Lo  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread — a  matchless  cataract, 

^'  Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn. 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene 
Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

After  having  seen  Niagara,  I  cannot  but  think 
this  an  exaggerated  description  of  Temi,  though 
when  I  visited  that  beautiful  cascade,  I  recollect 
reading  with  the  greatest  delight  these  verses  of 
the  first  of  all  living  poets.  But  if  Temi  could 
inspire  such  verses  what  might  we  not  expect  if 
his  Lordship  should  visit  Niagara. 

2  D 
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It  was  once  an  expedition  of  great  trouble  and 
fatigue  to  arrive  at  this  place,  but  tbere  are  now 
most  excellent  inns  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river. 
Those  on  the  Canadian  side  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  the  other  does  not  command  a  view  of 
the  &lls.  In  Mr.  Forsyth's  excellent  house,  I  could 
look  upon  them  from  the  window  of  the  billiard- 
room  ;  and  from  some  of  the  higher  rooms  I  could 
see  to  the  very  centre  of  the  horseshoe  fall.  Every 
thing  has  been  done  to  render  access  to  different 
parts  of  the  scene  easy,  even  to  ladies.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  thrown  a  wooden  bridge  from  the  New 
York  side  to  Goat  Island.  Several  bridges  were 
swept  away  before  one  could  be  fixed  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent one  is  now  quite  safe,  and  the  piers  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  temble  rapids,  show  what  the 
perseverance  and  enterprise  of  man  can  effect.  Goat 
Island  could  not  previously  be  approached  by  any 
animals  except  birds.  There  are  convenient  wooden 
stairs  attached  to  both  of  the  perpendicular  pred* 
pices  below  the  falls,  so  that  any  one  can  easily  de- 
scend and  approach  as  near  as  he  chooses  to  the 
foot  of  the  cataracts. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  possibility  of  going 
a  short  distance  under  the  sheet  of  falling  water  on 
the  Canadian  side.  Now  the  rock  below  is  indeed  so 
much  hollowed  out,  that  the  water  pitches  about  ten 
feet  beyond  it,  and  at  a  short  distance  it  appean 
very  possible  to  go  under.  Moreover  some  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  told  me»  that  they  bad  iidymxefid 
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ts  &r  as  twenty  feet  under  the  fall.  I  determiiied 
therefore  to  imitate  their  example,  a  young  Ame«* 
riean  gentleman  who  was  staying  at  Forsjrth's  o£* 
fering  to  accompany  me.  Having  provided  our;* 
selves  with  staffs,  &c.  we  descended  the  steps,  and 
approached  the  falls.  Although  we  were  in  a  few 
moments  completely  wet  to  the  skin,  the  water  ae^ 
tually  running  down  our  baoks,  we  nevertheless 
proceeded  to  within  five  or  six  paces  of  the  £dling 
sheet.  Here  the  air  rushing  out  from  the  hollow 
between  the  rock  and  the  cataract,  accompanied  by 
the  tremendous  roar  which  almost  stunned  us,  and 
by  a  thick  spray  which  beat  in  our  faces  like  the 
most  violent  storm  of  rain,  very  much  abated  eulr 
ardour,  and  obliged  us  to  turn  our  backs  when  we 
wanted  to  breathe.  Trying  to  push  on  a  few  steps, 
the  force  of  the  current  of  air  threw  me  down  among 
the  fragments  of  rock,  which  cut  my  arm.  On  my 
getting  up  again  we  were  both  glad  to  retreat  fiur 
about  forty  paces. 

Wishing  however  to  succeed,  we  again  ventured 
forward  after  a  short  rest,  and  advanced  several 
paces  further  than  the  first  time,  even,  as  I  beUev^ 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  sheet  of  water :  but 
breathing  only  by  sobs  and  with  the  greatest  di£S<- 
culty,  and  being  blinded  by  the  spray,  as  well  at 
deafened  by  the  thundering  noise,  we  were  agatil 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  give  up  the  undertaking. 
Had  I  stumbled,  after  I  had  advanced  as  far  as  pos^ 
sible,  I  should  most  piobidily  have  jolted  under  ibt 
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falling  water  and  been  torn  to  atoms.  Forsyth  told 
us/ that  when  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing  up  the 
river,  the  spray  is  not  by  any  means  so  violent,  and 
that  then  it  really  is  possible  to  go  underneath  the 
cataract ;  but,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  very  scep- 
tical about  any  one's  having  proceeded  twehty  feet 
under  it. 

Just  below  the  wooden  stairs  is  a  small  boat 
which  is  made  use  of  for  crossing  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Those  who  are  courageous  enough 
not  to  mind  a  good  ducking,  and  who  have  suffici- 
ently strong  lungs  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  so 
violently  a^tated  and  mixed  with  spray,  may  ven« 
ture  within  twenty  paces  of  the  bottom  of  the  cata- 
ract :  but  although  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in 
so  near  an  approach,  yet  so  awful  is  the  scene,  that 
few  have  courage  to  venture.  The  tremendous 
violence  of  this  <^  faUing  sea  "  appears  to  beat  down 
the  hissing  and  foaming  water,  which  tries  as  it 
were  to  boil  up  again,  although  seeming  to  trem- 
ble at  the  leap  already  taken. 

From  hence,  as  far  down  as  Queenstown,  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  from  200  to  300  feet  high, 
and  quite  perpendicular.  A  few  miles  below  the 
falls,  the  stream,  which  is  much  contracted,  turns  off 
at  right  angles,  and  forms  what  is  called  *^  The 
Great  Whirlpool."  This  is  a  very  curious  and  re- 
markable place;  for  the  water  which  rushes  into  it 
with  great  violence,  brings  down  large  trees  and 
logs,  which  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds  keqi 
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constantly  following  one  another  in  a  circle.  On 
coming  to  the  point  where  the  rapids  terminate, 
they  are  plunged  under  water,  carried  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  then  re-appear  on  the  sur&ce 
to  continue  their  mazy  course. 

On  viewing  the  banks  from  the  falls  to  Queens* 
town,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  water  once  fell  at  tlmt 
place.  No  doubt  it  has  been  many  hundred  cen- 
turies in  cutting  its  way  to  its  present  site,  but  as 
the  strata  over  which  the  water  flows  are  horizon- 
tal, the  attrition  must  of  course  be  slower  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Slowly  indeed,  but  not  less 
certainly,  the  cataract  recedes  towards  Lake  Erie ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  another  series  of  ages,  it  will 
partly  drain  that  lake,  and  produce  important 
changes  on  those  above  it.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had 
resided  on  the  spot  for  forty  years,  told  me,  that  in 
his  recollection  the  centre  of  the  Horseshoe-fall  has 
receded  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards :  and  as  some  in- 
telligent  travellers  have  placed  upright  a  few  large 
stones  in  front  of  the  other  hotel,  which  when  takeii 
in  line  point  exactly  to  the  present  centre  of  the 
fall,  it  will  of  course  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  number  of  years,  how  much  this  centre 
recedes  annually. 

Few  places  would  afford  a  more  agreeable  sum- 
mer's residence  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls. 
There  is  plenty  of  shooting  to  be  had  at  a  short 
distance,  and  the  fishing  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
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world.  Thousands  of  salmon  trout  of  a  great  rise, 
together  with  white  fish^  &c.  are  caught  immedi- 
ately below  the  falls ;  and  the  numbers  of  large 
ftturgeon  that  come  up  to  the  same  place,  afford  ex- 
cellent sport  to  those  who  are  at  all  dexterous  in 
throwing  a  fish  spear.  Above  the  falls  also,  a  great 
quantity  of  very  large  fish  is  to  be  caught,  rither 
Irith  nets  or  with  the  hook  and  line.  While  I  was 
at  Niagara  the  weather  was  uncommonly  fine  and 
warm,  and  the  river,  at  a  mile  or  two  above  the 
rapids,  was  spotted  over  every  night  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  with  canoes  carrying  lighted 
torches  of  pitch-pine.  Out  of  these  boats  the  set- 
tlers and  Indians  transfix  with  their  spears  a  great 
number  of  very  large  fish  which  are  attracted  by 
the  light. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  Niagara  fronti^,  several 
sharp  little  battles  were  fought  between  the  British 
and  Americans,  during  the  last  war. 

Some  of  the  information  with  r^ard  to  the  en- 
virons of  the  Falls  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Daiby** 
interesting  work,  from  which  also  is  token  the  v^ 
accurate  map  which  is  annexed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


¥uFFAt6 — *int  iN'DiAi^s. 


LcATiNG  tl»  Falls,  I  proceeded  on  dti  excuf^ 
sion  to  the  small  town  of  Buffalo,  on  Lake  £riif« 
The  road,  on  the  Canadian  side,  runs  close  to  the 
broad,  deep,  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Niagam 
Riter,  and  passes  through  a  cleared  and  Well'-i5id«* 
tivated  dountfy ;  while  the  vi^ws,  presented  as  ene 
drives  dong,  are  extretnely  beantifisL  The  C^ 
nadian  bank  is  divided  into  welUmltivated  fieUbg^ 
while  that  on  the  New  Yo^k  side  remains  eoveted 
with  thick  fotest.  But  in  censequene^  of  ihe 
stimulus  given  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Canal,  the  New  York  side  is  beginning  to  be  set* 
tied,  and  will  doubtlesiS  soon  be  as  well  cultivated 
as  its  Canadian  rivaL 

After  ctosfflng  the  river  at  the  little  village  ef 
Blackrock,  three  miles  of  very  bad  toad  brought  • 
me  to  Buffalo,  a  smsill  town,  but  which  is  rising . 
to   eminence  with  wonderful  rapidity,^  irotn  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  place  where    the 
Grand   Canal   enters    Lake  Erie.     Many  of  i^ 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  were  assembled  here 
to  receive  payment  from   the  United  States  for. 
some  lands  pnrdiased  of  them.     Their  number,  in 
the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood^  was 
about  ISMMi^  bsing  a  large  .portion  of  «tt  that  re^ 
mains  of  these  once  powerful  tribes. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  thing  for  any  one  to  contem- 
plate   the    rapid    decrease  of  the  aborigines  of 
America,  a  decrease  at  first  begun  by  the  sword, 
and  which  is  now  more  rapidly  effected  by  the 
pernicious  effects  of  ardent  spirits.     Moreover  as 
the  settlements  of  the  Backwoodsmen  extend  to, 
and  border  on  the  frontier,  the  Indians  find  them- 
selyes,  as  it  were,  pushed  back ;   and  since  the 
game  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  country  be- 
comes  inhabited,  their  means  of  subsistence  de- 
crease also.    Under  these  circumstences,  they  are 
induced  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  United  States ; 
although  they  generally  reserve  a  small  tract  for  • 
themselves,  to  which  they  can  retire  if  they  please^, 
and  cultivate  the  earth.    Many  remove  back  into 
the  woods;  and  being  uncontaminated  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  civilization,  remain  a  very  fine  race  of 
men,  and  differ  materially  from  the  demi-dvilized 
Indians,  who  soon  lose  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  savages.     Moreover,  as  the  white 
men  occasionally  form  a  very  intimate  acquaint-^ ' 
ance  with  the  Squaws,  a  race  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  half-bloods  is  the  consequence.  ^ 

In  their  wild  state,  the  Indians  are  brave  and 
noble-minded,  always  keeping  their  promise  in- 
violable,  and  considering  hospitality  to  a  strangle 
as  a  sacred  duty.  As  to  their  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, I  will  only  observe  that  greater  cruelty 
has  been  practised,  in  similar  cases,  by  nations 
calling  themselves  civilized.    An  old  Indian  very ; 
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properly  remarked  to  me :  **  When  we  take  pri-  , 
soners  of  war,  we  cannot,  like  the  white  men,  shut 
them  up  in  strong  houses ;  for  we  live  in  the  woods, 
and  can  scarcely  support  ourselves :  we  must  there- 
fore either  make  brothers  of  our  enemies,  or  kill 
them."  I  think  myself,  that  if  an  Indian  had 
seen  one  of  our  hulks  during  the  French  war,  he 
would  sooner  have  been  at  once  burnt  to  death 
after  the  manner  of  his  country,  than  incarcerated 
year  after  year  in  one  of  these  floating  Bastiles. 
But  even  during  times  of  peace,  civilized  Euro- 
peans have  practised  barbarities  which  an  Indian 
would  scarcely  credit. 

What  would  he  think  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  of  the  Spanish  atrocities  in  South 
America,  of  the  still  existing  Slave  Trade,  and  of 
the  tortures  that  have  been  inflicted  in  every 
Christian  country,  upon  individuals  unwilling  to 
submit  to  tyranny,  or  unable  to  believe  the  incom- 
prehensible dogmas  invented  by  bigoted  and  de- 
praved priests  ?  If  you  told  such  things  to  an  In- 
dian, he  would  shudder  with  horror.  I  grant  he  tor- 
tures his  captive ;  but  then  it  is  a  man  whom  he  has 
taken  in  open  warfare,  and  by  whom,  if  had  he  beeii 
conquered,  he  would  have  been  served  in  the  same 
manner.  Would  an  Indian  bum  one  of  his  own 
tribe,  one  of  his  brothers,  because  he  diflfered  from 
him  with  regard  to  some  abstract  opinion,  which  both 
parties  must  in  their  consciences  allow  to  be  doubt^ 
ful?  Not  only  would  he  be  shocked  at  the  bare  idei» 
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of  such  an  atrocity^  but  he  woulci  never  be  perinaded 
of  its  ever  having  been  really  committed.  Thna^ 
when  a  gentleman  once  related  to  an  Indian  Chief 
some  historical  accounts  of  religious  persecntians, 
he  received  for  answer,  ^^  Brother !  what  you  tell 
me  cannot  be  true.  It  is  not  White  men  who  do 
so:  You  teU  me  the  history  of  Devils.'*  Yet 
forsooth  these  devils  call  themselves  civilised 
people,  and  have  written  volumes  of  abuse  agamst 
the  barbarous  Indians. 

This  much  injured  race  has  never  had  an  histo^ 
rian  to  vindicate,  nor  a  poet  to  celebrate  their 
actions  ;  and  while,  if  any  massacre  of  the  whites 
took  place,  the  press  teemed  with  ^  accounts  of  In- 
dian barbarity,  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  wrongs,  that  drove  the  Indians  to 
assuage  their  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  following  extract  of  a  speech  of  the 
great  warrior  Tecumtha,*  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
treatment  they  have  met  with  from  Europeang  i^^ 

**  Brothers  f — When  the  white  men  first  seifiiofe 
on  our  grounds,  they  were  hungry.  They  had  no 
place  on  which  to  spread  their  blankets,  or  to 
kindle  their  fires.  They  were  feeble :  they  could 
do  nothing  for  themselves.     Our  fathers  oommise- 

*  i.  e.  "  The  Shooting  Star." 

t  Hunter's  Memoirs  of  his  Captivity  among  the  Indiana, 
page  45.  Tliis  work  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  gives  the 
hest  and  most  accurate  account  of  the  Indians  yet  pulfialw^ 
Hia  opportunities  indeed  of  coUecting  infonnation  luQre  faeti^ 
and  are  likely  to  bc>  unrivalled* 
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fpited  their  distress,  «md  shared  freely  mth  thern^ 
whatever  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  his  red 
children.  They  gave  them  food  when  hungry, 
tnedidne  when  sick,  spread  skins  for  them  to  sle^ 
on,  and  g^ve  them  grounds  that  they  might  hunt 
and  raise  com.— Brothers,  the  white  people  are 
like  poisonous  serpents:  when  chilled,  they  are 
feeble  and  harmless ;  but  invigorate  them  with 
warmth,  and  they  sting  their  benefactors  to  death. 
The  white  people  came  among  us  feeble ;  and  liow 
we  have  made  them  strong,  they  wish  to  kill  us, 
or  drive  us  back  as  they  would  wolves  and  pan* 
thers.-— Brothers,  the  white  men  are  not  friends  to 
the  Indians :  at  first,  they  only  asked  for  land  suffix 
cient  for  a  wigwam ;  now  nothing  will  satisfy  theta 
but  the  whole  of  our  hunting  grounds,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun." 

Unfortunately,  the  Indians,  like  all  uncivilised 
nations,  have  an  extraordinary  propensity  for  spi^ 
rituous  liquors;  which  they  will  almost  always 
drink  until  intoxicated.  Hencd  the  United  States 
have  humanely  prohibited,  under  severe  penaltiei^ 
any  one  from  selling  them  spirits ;  but  I  regret  i6 
fiay  that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  this  law,  as  I 
had  good  opportunities  of  seeing.  Whiskey  is  ncwf 
doing  the  work  of  extermination  that  was  formisrly 
carried  on  with  the  sword.  Where  are  the  powwv 
ful  tribes  that  once  inhabited  New  England? 
Their  names  even  are  forgotten  !  Where  are  the 
powerful  tribes  that  inhabited  Niew  York,  Petm^ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  ?    Most  of  them 
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are  exterminated,  or  are  driven  fiir  back  into  the 
Western  wilderness  where  they  form  but  a  miser- 
able remnant  of  what  they  once  have  been.— In  a 
few  years  they  also  will  disappear,  for  the  race  of 
Indians  appears  doomed  to  extermination.  An 
old  warrior  said,  but  too  prophetically :  <<  We  are 
driven  back  until  we  can  retreat  no  further— a  little 
longer,  and  the  white  men  will  cease  to  persecute 
us ;  for  we  shall  cease  to  exist."  • 

The  Indian  character  has  so  often  been  de- 
scribed, that  it  would  be  useless  to  add  any  thing 
on  that  subject.  I  will  only  say,  that  although 
they  have  little  talent  for  Poetry  or  Music,  they 
nevertheless  excel  in  Oratory,  of  which  the  qieedl 
of  Logan,  f  is  a  noble  specimen.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  Indians  merely  speak  ex- 
tempore; but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  fin*  they 
take  as  much  pains,  in  considering  the  sulgect 
before  hand^  rounding  the  periods,  and  studying 
attitudes,  as  any  lawyer  before  going  into  West- 
minster Hall.  These  speeches  generally  prodnea 
a  great  effect  upon  the  tribe,  who  sit  round,  and 
listen  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  silence  being 
only  occasionally  interrupted  to  express  their  ap* 
plause.  So  attentive  indeed  are  the  listeners,  that 
they  can  generally  repeat  the  whole  speech  and 
that  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

*  Preface  to  Indian  Wars  in  the  West, 
t  Vide  Notes  to  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Jeflfenoufi 
Notes  on  Virginia,  &c.  '.'      .  .v^r 
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Bu£Palo  presented  quite  a  lively  spectacle.  In 
one  place  a  small  party  of  Chiefs  were  holding  con- 
verse about  the  money.  In  another  some  of  the 
men  were  bargaining  for  broad-cloth,  blanket^s,  or 
axes ;  in  a  third  was  a  collection  of  Squaws^  some  of 
whom  had  their  in&nts  with  them ;  while  a  little 
removed  from  the  street,  were  a  few  old  warriors, 
squatted  on  the  ground,  and  smoking  from  their 
tomahawks.  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  back  of 
the  axe  or  blade  of  each  tomahawk  is  formed  into 
the  shape  of  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  and  when  a  hole  is 
bored  through  the  handle  communicating  with  this 
bowl,  the  tomahawk  becomes  the  fiivourite  and 
almost  only  pipe  of  the  Indian,  answering  both  for 
war  and  amusement.  What  added  materially  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  this  scene,  were  the  curious, 
and  in  some  cases  fantastic  dresses  of  the  men  and 
women. 

The  men  generally  wear  a  sort  of  blue  frock 
coat,  much  like  that  worn  by  the  whites,  with  a 
red  sash  round  their  waists,  Indian  leggings  of  blue 
or  red  cloth,  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  beads 
and  split  porcupine  quills,  and  deerskin  mockasins 
(sandals),  also  ornamented.  Almost  all  wear  large 
ear-rings,  and  I  remarked  <me  man  with  a  ring 
through  his  nose. 

The  Squaws,  or  women,  wear  the  ornamented 
leggings,  and  have  a  laige  white  blanket  wrapped 
round  them  in  the  manner  of  a  doak,  so  as<  to  hide 
their  whole  person^  except  frt>m  about  the  calf  of  the 
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leg  to  the  foot.  Some  ofthe  young  unmarried  squaws 
are  handsome ;  but  after  marriage,  Indian  women, 
from  being  obliged  to  work,  become  remarkably 
ugly.  The  men  are  mostly  good-looking,  tall, 
and  uncommonly  straight  and  upright. 

Indians  are  very  good  judges  of  the  doth, 
blankets,  and  other  articles  which  they  purchase  ; 
more  so  indeed  than  the  whites.  The  moment 
they  lay  their  hands  on  a  piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  a 
blanket,  they  know  its  quality  and  its  value ;  and 
the  shopkeepers  told  me  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  cheat  them.  They  will  purchase  no 
cloth  or  blankets  but  the  superfine ;  and  at  how- 
ever low  a  price  an  inferior  article  may  be  oiFered 
to  them,  they  will  not  even  look  at  it,  apparently 
determined  to  have  the  best,  or  none. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
Squaws  carry  their  children.  The  child  is  swad« 
died,  and  bound  to  a  board,  which  rather  increases 
in  size  upwards,  and  projects  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  head  of  the  young  Indian.  The  mother 
fastens  this  board  to  her  shoulders,  the  child  and 
she  of  course  looking  different  ways.  But  when 
she  goes  into  a  house  to  buy  any  thing,  she  takes 
the  board  from  her  shoulders,  and  placing  the  lower 
part  on  the  ground,  leans  it  in  a  sloping  positlaii 
against  the  wall,  in  the  same  manner  a  porter 
would  his  load.  I  have  laughed  to  see  one  or  two 
of  these  boards  placed  against  the  wall,  while  the 
little  urchins  with  their  brown  faces  were  looking 
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out  above  the  bandages^  and  although  so  com- 
pletely helplesjB,  seemed  contented  with  their 
situation. 

After  the  money  was  distributed,  there  was  a 
grand  foot-race.  Ten  or  fifteen,  of  the  most  nimble 
Indians  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  town,  td 
run  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  and  the  same  distance 
back  again,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  times 
without  stopping,  making  on  the  whole  a  distance 
of  nine  miles.  The  runners  were  stript  nearly 
naked,  and  set  off  at  that  long  springing  pace 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  and  which  enables 
them  to  get  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  No  little  anxiety  was  mani« 
fested  by  their  companions,  each  time  that  they 
returned  to  the  goal ;  but  at  last  the  race  was  won 
by  a  large  athletic  Indian  of  the  Alleghany  tribe, 
whose  name  being  interpreted  is  the  Black  Squir- 
rel.* The  prize  was  made  up  by  a  subscription 
among  the  Indians,  who  all  contributed  something. 
One  of  the  townspeople  moreover  presented  a  red 
flag  to  the  winuOT,  on  which  was  insoibed  in  white 
letters:  ^*  Eclipse  for  ever,  old  Virginia  a  little 
tired,"  an  inscription  which  alluded  to  the  great 
horse-race  at  New  York,  but  which,  as  it  was  of 

*  The  Indians  always  give  the  individuals  of  their  tri]^ 
names  descriptive  of  their  exploits,  mode  of  life,  the  qualities 
in  which  they  excel,  &c.  Among  the  names  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Chiefs  we  find,  Spljt-log,  Walki-iopthCfW^fcer,  littU 
Turtle,  Mad  Buffalo,  &c. 
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course  unintelligible  to  the  Indian,  did  not  by  any 
means  diminish  his  extreme  delight  in  receiving 
the  trophy. 

Constant  though  vain  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  convert  the  Indians  to 
Christianity,  a  labour  which  Mr.  Irving  very  pro- 
perly remarks  has  long  been  considered  the  most 
important  branch  of  civilization,  and  that  which  aU 
the  zealous  have  most  strenuously  extolled.*  **  It 
was  truly  a  sight  that  might  well  inspire  horror,  to 
behold  these  savages  stumbling  among  the  dark 
mountains  of  Paganism,  and  guilty  of  the  most 
horrible  ignorance  of  religion.  It  is  true,  they 
neither  stole,  nor  defrauded ;  they  were  sober, 
frugal,  continent,  and  faithfrd  to  their  word ;  but 
though  they  acted  right  habitually,  it  was  all  in 
vain,  unless  they  acted  so  from  precept.  The  new 
comers,  therefore,  used  every  method,  to  induce 
them  to  embrace  and  practise  the  true  religion, — 
except  indeed  that  of  setting  them  the  example. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  complicated  labours 
for  their  good,  such  was  the  unparalleled  obstinacy 
of  these  stubborn  wretches,  that  they  ungratefully 
refrised  to  acknowledge  the  strangers  as  their  bene^ 
factors,  and  persisted  in  disbelieving  the  doctrines 

*  Knickerbocker's  New  York,  book  i.  cap.  v.  The  whole  of 
this  chapter  is  well  worth  perusing,  as  it  gives,  though  in  a 
humorous  way,  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  means  of  dvil* 
izing  and  converting  the  Indians,  adopted  by  the  early  aettlen 
in  America,  and  which,  though  somewhat  modified^  are  stiQ 
pursued  by  their  descendants. 
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they  endeavoured  to  inculcate ;  most  insolently 
alleging,  that  from  their  conduct,  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  did  not  seem  to  believe  in  it  them- 
selves." 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  great 
opposer  of  the  only  true  faith  is  the  celebrated 
chief  Red  Jacket,  whom  I  saw  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  at  Buffalo.  This  fine-looking  hale  old 
man  wore  round  his  neck  a  large  silver  medal,  which 
was  given  him  by  General  Washington,  and  of 
which  he  is  extremely  proud.  I  cannot  better  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity, 
than  by  giving  an*  account  of  two  councils,  held 
between  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the 
agents  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  speeches 
were  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  some  gentlemen 
present,  and  after  being  read  over  to  my  Indian 
friend,  who  said  they  were  correct,  were  published 
in  several  of  the  United  States  newspapers. 

*  **  In  the  summer  of  1805,  a  number  of  the 
principal  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
principally  Senecas,  assembled  at  Buffalo  Creek,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cram,  a  missionary  from  the  State ' 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Missionary,  being  furnished 
with  an  interpreter,  and  accompanied  by  the  Agent 
of  the  United  States  for  Indian  affairs,  met  the 
Indians  in  council,  when  the  following  talk  took 
place : 

*  American  Speaker. 
2E   . 
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First  brf  the  Agent; -^'^  Brothers  of  the  Six 
Nations,  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  at  this  time,  and 
thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  has  preserved  you 
in  health,  and  given  me  another  opportunity  of 
taking  you  hy  the  hand. 

**  Brothers,  the  person  who  sits  by  me  is  a  friend 
who  has  cotiie  a  great  distance  to  told  a  t^lk  with 
yoti.  He  will  inform  you  wh^tt  hh  businfesRS  is,  and 
it  is  my  request  that  you  woftdd  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  his  words." 


Missionary. — "  My  friends,  I  am  thankful  fot 
the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  uniting  together  at 
this  time.  1  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  alid 
inquire  into  your  state  and  welfare :  for  this  put- 
pose  I  have  travelled  a  great  distance,  heitig  sent 
by  your  old  friends  the  Boston  Missionary  Sod<^y. 
You  will  recollect,  they  formerly  sent  Missiotiaries 
among  you  to  instruct  you  in  religion,  and  labour 
for  your  good.  Although  they  have  not  h^rd  front 
you  for  a  long  time,  yet  they  have  not  forgotteli 
their  brothers  the  Six  Nations,  and  are  still  anxibus 
to  do  you  good. 

**  Brothen^,  I  have  not  come  to  get  your  lasfds  c* 
your  motley,  but  to  etilighten  your  minds,  ittiA  to 
instruct  you  how  to  worship  the  Great  Sjfirit,  agree-^ 
ably  to  his  mind  and  will,  and  to  preach  to  yoti  th^ 
gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. — There  is  but  one 
religion,  and  but  one  way  to  serve  God ;  and  if  ydii 
do  not  embrace  the  right  way,  you  cannot  be  happy 
hereafter.     You  have  Ueter  worshipped  the  Great 
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Sfjirit  in  d  itiknti^  accfeptable  td  him  ;  biit  liave  all 
ydur  lives  liefen  ill  gteki  fetrors  and  darkiless.  l^d 
endeavotir  id  rfeitidve  these  Errors,  and  t6  t^n  yottt 
eyfeg,  s6  that  ydtt  might  sfee  fcleariy,  is  niy  tmsitiesii 
with  you. 

"  Brothfos,  i  wish  to  talk  with  you,  as  biie  friend 
talk^  Miih  aricfthfer ;  and  if  you  hate  anjr  objefeii(rtis 
td  receive  the  religion  which  I  preaich,  1  wish  ytrtt 
io  state  thetn ;  axld  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  yotrf 
minds,  and  to  remove  the  blijectioTis. 

**  Brothers,  1  want  you  to  speak  your  inind  freely ; 

■'        >  •  ■         .  •    ,         - 

for  I  wish  to  reasdii  t<^ith  you  oh  the  subjefctj  ^rid 
if  ffbssible,  re*K6ve  all  dbtifcts,  if  there  be  any  ctt 
your  raindk  The  Silbjfect  is  an  inijiiortaut  olife,  ^A 
it  is  of  consequence  that  you  give  it  a!i  featly  at- 
tention, while  the  oflef  is  made  yoli.  Your  friends, 
the  6ostofi  Mis^idnstry  Society,  will  coiitinue  td  sen^ 
you  good  dnd  istithlul  ministers,  to  im^tnifct  atid 
strengthen  ybxt  in  religion,  if,  61i  your  part,  yoti 
are  tvilllrig  to  rfecfeitfe  them. 

"  brothers,  i^irice  J  have  beeti  in  this  part  of  tiilb 
country,  t  have  Visited  sdtrie  Of  youf  stKall  villages, 
and  talked  with  yotir  pfeoplfe.  They  sLppeai  wilfitig 
to  receive  instruction,  but  as  they  look  up  to  ^ow, 
as  their  elder  brothers  in  cbuncil,  they  want  first  to 
know  pouf*  opinion  on  the  stibject.  iToti  haive 
now  heard  whafct  I  hate  id  propose  at  |)reseiit.  t 
hope  you  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  give 
me  an  answer  before  we  part." 

2  E  S 
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*^  After  about  two  homes'  consultation  among 
themselves,  the  Chief,  commonly  called  by  the 
white  people  ^  Red  Jacket,'  whose  Indian  name 
is  *Sa-gu-yu-wha-hah,Vhich  interpreted  is  *Keeper- 
awake,'  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows :  * 

"  Friend  and  Brother,  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet  together  this  day. 
He  orders  all  things,  and  has  given  us  a  fine  day 
for  our  Council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from, 
before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  to  shine  with  bright- 
ness upon  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see 
clearly ;  our  ears  have  been  unstopped,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words  you  have 
spoken.  For  all  these  favours  we  thank  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  Him  only. 

"  Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you. 
It  was  at  your  request  that  we  came  together  at 
this  time.  We  have  listened  with  attention  to 
what  you  have  said.  You  requested  us  to  speak 
our  minds  freely.  This  gives  us  great  joy ;  for  we 
now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you^  and 
can  speak  what  we  think.  All  have  heard  your 
voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  now,  as  one  man.  Our 
minds  are  agreed. 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your 
talk,  before  you  leave  this  place.  It  is  right  you 
should  have  one,  as  you  are  at  a  great  distance  from 

*  This  Speech  deserves  attention  as  a  specimen  of  Indian 
Oratory. 
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home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detdn  you.  But  we 
will  first  look  back  a  little,  and  tell  you  what  our 
fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  from 
the  white  people. 

"  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a 
time  when  our  forefathers  owned  this  great  island. 
Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  Great  Spirit  made  it  for  the  use  of  In- 
dians. He  had  created  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and 
other  animals  for  food.  He  had  made  the  bear  and 
the  beaver :  thdr  skins  served  us  for  clothing.  He 
had  scattered  them  over  the  country,  and  taught 
us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth 
to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  He  had  done 
for  his  red  children,  because  He  loved  them.  If 
we  had  some  disputes  about  our  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  settled  without  the  shedding  much  blood. 
But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your  forefathers 
crossed  the  great  water,  and  landed  on  this  island. 
Their  numbers  were  small.  They  found  friends, 
and  not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  had 
come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for 
a  small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted  their 
request,  and  they  sat  down  among  us.  We  gave 
them  com  and  meat;  they  gave  us  poison  *  in 
return. 

"  The  white  people  had  now  fotind   out    our 

*  Alluding^  it  is  supposed^  to  ardent  spirits. 


cgiu^lry.  Tidings  were  carried  b^k,  ^(1  ipiore  cafji^e 
§xi^ong  us.  Yet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We  took 
them  to  he  friends.  They  called  us  brothers.  lY^ 
believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  s^t.  At 
length  their  numbers  had  greatly  increased*  They 
wanted  more  land ;  they  wanted  oip:  country.  Our 
eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  bepame  uneasy. 
Wars  took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight 
against  Indians,  and  many  of  o^r  people  were  de- 
i^troyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquor  among 
us.  It  was  strpng  and  powerful,  and  has  slain 
thousands. 

^^  Brother;  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours 
were  small.  You  have  now  become  a  great  peopjp, 
and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  opr 
blankets.  You  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not 
satisfied ;  you  want  to  force  your  religion  among  us. 

^^  Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say,  that 
you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  wprsbip  the 
Great  Spirit,  agreeably  to  his  mind ;  and  if  we  do 
not  take  hold  of  the  religion  you  white  people 
teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  hereafter.  You  wy» 
that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost.  How  dp  we 
know  this  to  be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your 
religion  is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  were  intended 
for  us,  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit 
given  it  to  us,  and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he 
not  give  to  oyr  forefathers  the  knowledge  of  that 
book,  with  the  means  of  imderstanding  it  rightly  ? 


We  fm\y  kftOW  what  you  telj  ^s  f^tout  \t.    |f  Qff 
shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  ^o  often  dpr 

ceiyp4  l)y  t^e  white  people  ? 

"  Brpthjsrj  you  say  thefe  i§;  but  Q»e  way  to  i^'Q^r 
ship  and  ^rye  the  Great  Spijit.  If  there  ^e  Ijut 
on/e  j-eJigipn,  why  do  ypu  white  people  diflfer  isp 
much  abpHt  it  ?  Why  mi.  P-U  g^gree,  ^  you  c^n 
all  read  the  h9ok  ? 

"  Brother,  we  dp  not  understand  t^^se  tJiipg^ 
We  are  told  that  your  religion  w^s  giyeu  tp  ypijr 
forefathers,  a^d  w^  hau4^d  dpwu  frofiq.  %ther  to 
sou.  We  p^lsoihP^ve  a  |:(3j|gippj^  that  was  giyen  tp 
Qur  forefathers,  ^pd  h^  been  h^uded  dowu  to  us, 
their  phildren.  We  wprslijp  iu  tjiat  way.  \t  teachep 
ujs  tp  be  thankful  fpr  ^U  Ibp  f^yours  :|^e  rejppiye,  to 
love  each  other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never  qu^'- 
rel  about  religion. 

^^  Brother,  the  Great  Bpirit  has  made  us  all,  but 
he  has  made  a  great  difference  between  his  white 
and  his  red  children.  He  has  given  us  different 
complexions  and  customs.  To  you  he  has  giveii 
arts.  To  these  he  has  not  opened  our  eyes.  We 
know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has  mado 
so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things, 
why  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a 
different  rdigion,  according  to  our  understanding? 
The  Great  Spirit  does  right :  He  knows  what  is 
best  for  his  children :  we  are  satisfied. 

"  Brother,  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  your  re- 
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ligion,  or  to  take  it  from  you.    We  only  want  to 
enjoy  our  own. 

"  Brother,  we  are  told  you  have  been  preachmg 
to  the  white  people  in  this  place.  These  people 
are  our  neighbours.  We  are  acquainted  with  them. 
We  will  wait  a  little  while,  and  see  what  eflfect 
your  preaching  has  upon  them.  If  we  find  it  does 
them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed 
to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  of 
what  you  have  said. 

"  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to 
your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we  have  to  say  at  present. 
As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  pro- 
tect  you  on  your  journey,  and  return  you  safe  to 
your  friends." 

'^  As  the  Indians  began  to  approach  the  Mis- 
sionary, he  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and  replied 
that  he  could  not  take  them  by  the  hand ;  that 
there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God 
and  the  works  of  the  devil.  This  being  inter- 
preted to  the  Indians,  they  smiled,  and  retired  in 
a  peaceable  manner.  It  being  afterwards  suggested 
to  the  Missionary,  that  his  reply  to  the  Indians  was 
rather  indiscreet,  he  observed,  that  he  supposed 
the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands,  would  be  received 
by  them  as  a  token  that  he  assented  to  what  they 
had  said.  Being  otherwise  informed,  he  said  he 
was  sorry,  for  the  expressions." 
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"  In  May  1811,  a  second  Council  was  held  at 
the  same  place,  when  Red  Jacket  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing Speech  in  answer  to  one  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Alexander,  a  missionary  from  the  Missionary 
Society  in  New  York."  ^ 

"  Brother,  we  listened  to  the  talk  you  delivered 
to  us  from  the  Council  of  the  Black  Coats  *  in 
New  York.  We  have  fully  considered  your  talk, 
and  the  offers  you  have  made  us.  We  perfectly 
understand  them,  and  we  return  an  answer,  which 
we  wish  you  also  to  understand.  In  making  up 
our  minds,  wc  have  looked  back,  and  remembered 
what  was  done  in  our  days,  and  what  our  fathers 
have  told  us  was  done  in  old  times. 

**  Brother,  great  numbers  of  Black  coats  have 
been  among  the  Indians,  and  with  sweet  voices  and 
smiling  faces,  have  offered  to  teach  them  the  re- 
ligion of  the  white  people.  Our  brethren  in  the 
East  listened  to  the  Black  coats,  turned  from  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  took  up  the  religion 
of  the  white  people.  What  good  has  it  done  them  ? 
Are  they  more  happy,  and  more  friendly  one  to  an- 
other, than  we  are?  No,  brother !  they  are  a  divided 
people;  we  are  united, — they  quarrel  about  re- 
ligion ;  we  live  in  love  and  friendship, — they  drink 
strong  water — have  learned  to  cheat — and  to  prac- 
tise all  the  vices  of  white  men,  which  disgrace  In- 
dians, without  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  white 

*  The  appellation  given  to  the  Clergymen  by  the  Indians* 
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iqen.    Brother,  if  you  be  our  weU-wisher,  keep 
away^  and  do  not  disturb  us. 

*^  Brother,  we  do  not  worship  the  Gre*t  Spirit 
as  the  white  men  do ;  but  we  believe  that  fbrjns  of 
worship  are  indifferent  to  the  Great  Spirit.  It  iB 
t}ie  ofienng  of  a  sincere  heart  that  pleajses  him,  and 
\ve  worship  him  in  this  manner.— rAccording  to 
yoifr  religion,  we  must  believe  in  a  Father  and  ^ 
Son,  or  we  shall  not  be  happy  hereafter.  We  have 
always  believed  in  a  Father,  and  we  worship  him 
as  we  were  taught  by  our  fathers. — Your  book  says, 
that  the  Son  was  sent  on  earth  by  the  Father. 
Did  all  the  people  who  saw  the  Son  believe  i^  him? 
No !  they  did  not,  and  the  consequences  must  be 
known  to  you,  if  you  have  read  the  book. 

**  Brother,  you  wish  us  to  change  Qiir  rdigion 
for  yours.  We  like  our  religion,  and  do  not  want 
another.  Our  friends  "  (pointing  to  Mr.  Gran^, 
Mr.  Parish,  and  Mr.  Taylor)  "  do  us  great  good. 
They  counsel  us  in  our  troubles,  and  instruct  us 
l)ow  to  make  ourselves  comfortable. — Our  friei^ds 
the  Quakers  do  more  than  this,  they  givp  us 
ploughs,  and  show  us  how  to  use  them.  They  tell 
us  we  are  accountable  beings,  but  do  not  say  we 
must  change  our  religion.  We  are  satisfied  with 
what  they  dp. 

^^  Brother,  for  these  reasons  we  cannot  receive 
your  offers.  We  have  other  things  to  do^  and  beg 
you  to  make  your  mind  easy,  and  not  to  trouble 


us,  Ijest  oupjieaids  should  ]be  too  much  l^e^,  and 
by  and  by  burst." 


Iji  spite  of  all  |;hese  argijments,  thjs  Miisapnaries 
st^l  contmue  to  intrude  uppfi  the  jtribe  of  R^ 
Jacket.  Sp  muph  has  he  been  vexed  at  this,  that 
a  short  time  hefpfe  I  saw  him,  he  made  a  joujrney 
to  Washington  in  order  to  complain  of  their  cqu- 
duct,  and  tq  Teqj^est  that  }:hey  might  bp  hi^d^^red 
from  going  ^mpng  his  pepple. 

Tq  cqnfess  |;he  truth,  nothing  ca^  be  more  ir- 
rational t)ian  the  method  pursued  hy  the  Mission- 
aries. They  shoi4d  first  pf  all  have  taught  the 
Indians  the  most  necpss^y  arts,  and  havp  shown 
them  the  advantages  of  civilization.  When  (the 
Indians  had  sufficiently  abandqned  their  wild  mode 
of  life,  the  Missionaries  might  then  have  proceeded 
to  giye  them  a  learned  e4iW?atipn,  so  that  by  dint 
of  study  they  might  be  enabled  to  fprm  a  i^^^did 
and  accurate  estima|;e  of  the  historical  an4  other 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  But  instead  pf  acting 
according  to  this  fatipnal  plan,  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties have  sent  among  the  Indians  a  set  of  wpH 
meaning  pprsons  rdiigiously  mad.  Tl^sp  men 
preach  to  t^e  noble-minded  sensible  phiefs,  about 
gTace,  and  electipn,  and  predestination,  and  i^eger 
neration,  &c.  &c.  words  which  convey  rather  con- 
fused ideas.  JV^oreover  the  Missionaries  disgust 
their  auditors  by  telliog  |;heni  that  §11  their  fathers 
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and  famous  warriors  are  gone  to  a  certain  place  of 
torture,  because  they  did  not  believe  in  a  religion 
they  never  heard  of. 

Even  if  the  Missionaries  ever  do  make  converts, 
which  but  seldom  happens,  they  inflict  a  curse  upon 
the  Indian  and  not  a  blessing,  by  destroying  his 
high  sense  of  honour,  his  great  motive  for  practis- 
ing virtue. 

The  Indians  are  an  uncommonly  intelligent  and 
shrewd  people ;  but  although  they  will  readily  give 
their  assent  to  all  good  arguments  upon  morality, 
yet  I  regret  to  say,  that  they  are  very  sceptical 
with  regard  to  accounts  of  miracles,  wonders,  mys- 
teries, &c.  The  generality  of  the  Missionaries 
plunge  at  once  "  in  medias  res,"  without  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  historical  evidences  of  our  holy 
religion,  of  which  evidences  indeed  J  very  much 
doubt  whether  they  themselves  know  any  thing. 
Hence  the  Indians  naturally  refuse  their  belief  to 
the  very  strange  stories,  which  are  related  to  them 
out  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Franklin  *  tells  us  of  the  remark  of  an 
Indian  Chief,  when  a  Missionary  had  been  explain- 
ing to  him,  how  Adam  and  Eve,  by  eating  the 
apple  in  Paradise,  occasioned  the  eternal  damnation 
of  all  their  posterity. — The  Chief  got  up,  and  re- 
plied, with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  bad  thing  to  eat  apples,  as  it  was 
much  better  to  make  them  into  cider.** 

"*  Vide  Franklin's  Essays. 
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A  gentleman^  who  had  heen  much  among  the 
Indians,  told  me  an  anecdote  which  is  somewhat 
similar.  ^^  A  Missionary  had  been  relating  to  an. 
assembly  of  Indians  many  of  the  miracles  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  among  others  that  of 
Jonah  and  the  Whale.  With  a  great  deal  of  diffi* 
culty  he  prevailed  on  the  Indians  to  say  they  be- 
lieved it ;  but  going  on  from  wonder  to  wonder,  he 
read  to  them  the  account  of  Noah's  going  into  the 
Ark  with  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  on  the  &.ce  of 
the  earth,  savage  as  well  as  tame.  Here  one  of  the 
Chiefs  interrupted  him,  saying,  *  No,  no,  brother, 
we  now  do  not  believe  the  story  of  the  Big  fish, 
we  now  know  that  you  tell  us  lies.' " 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  unpardonable  want  of 
faith,  I  am  obliged  to  allow  that  the  religion  of 
these  benighted  Indians  is  simple  and  sublime. 
They  believe  in  one  Great  Spirit,  the  creatcwr  and 
ruler  of  the  Universe.  But  they  worship  him  only, 
in  their  hearts,  erecting  neither  temples  nor  altars 
to  him.  Again  they  have  no  stated  times  or  forms 
of  prayer ;  but  they  address  him,  when  they  are  in ' 
trouble,  or  when  they  are  anxious  about  the  success 
of  any  of  their  undertakings. 

To'  show  what  then:  ideas  upon  reUgion  are,  I 
shall  her^  insert  a  speech  of  the  great  chief  Te- 
caughretanego  to  his  adopted  son.  Colonel  Smith, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  1755, 
and  who  remained  four  years  with  them.*    I  must 

*  Vide  Indian  Wars  in  the  West,  in  which  work,  part  of 
Colonel  Smith's  intC^resting  pamphlet  is  puUi&ed. 
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first  of  all  mention,  tBat  together  with  the  teiier- 
able  old  Chief,  he  was  at  one  time  very  nektly 
starred  to  death,  and  was  glad  to  ttiake  a  mesd 
upon  sattit  of  the  sinews  remaining  on  old  bonei^  of 
foxes  and  wild  cats.  Aftfer  describing  this  Qieililal 
situation,  he  says  :  "  1  speedily  finished  tHy  allcfi^- 
ance,  siich  as  it  was,  and  wheii  I  had  ended  nly 
repast,  Tecaughretatego  asked  inc  how  I  felt  ?  1 
told  him  that  I  was  much  refreshed.  He  then 
handed  me  his  pipe  and  pouch,  and  desir^  me  ttf 
take  a  smoke,  t  did  so.  He  said  that  he  had  sdnlfe^' 
thing  of  importance  to  tell  me,  if  I  were  riow  coin- 
posed  and  ready  to  hear  it.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
ready  to  hear  him.  He  said :  "  The  reason  t  harfe 
deferred  my  speech  till  now.  Was  because  few  xiien 
are  in  a  right  humour  to  hear  good  talk,  when  they 
are  extremely  hungry,  as  they  are  then  getietally 
fretful  and  discomposed ;  but  as  you  appear  ii(tw  to 
enjoy  calmness  and  serenity  of  mitid,  I  will  n(Wr 
communicate  to  you  the  thoughts  of  my  hearty  &nd 
those  things  I  know  to  be  true. 

"  Brother,  as  you  have  lived  with  the  white  jteCM 
pic,  you  have  not  had  the  same  advantage  6f  know- 
ing, that  the  Great  Being  atbove  feeds  his  pM^le, 
and  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  seasoif,  ftg  we 
Indians  have,  who  are  frequently  oiit  of  provisions, 
and  yet  are  wondorfiiUy  supplied ;  and  that  so  fit-^ 
quently,  that  it  is  evidently  the  hand  of  the  gteat 
Owanceyo  *  that  doth  this :  whereas  the  whit* 

*  This  is  the  name  of  God  in  their  tongue,  titiA  sigidfies  Aie 
owner  and  rulet  of  all  things. 
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people  have  commonly  large  stocks  of  tame  cattle, 
that  they  can  kill  when  they  please,  and  also  their 
barns  and  cribs  filled  with  grain.  They  have  not 
therefore  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing, that  they  are  supported  by  the  ruler  of  Heaven 
alid  earth. 

"  Btother,  I  know  that  you  are  noW  afraid  that 
tVe  shkll  all  pdrish  with  hutiger ;  hut  you  have  Ho 
just  reason  to  fear  this; 

"  Brdthet,  1  have  bfefen  youhg,  but  dm  now  blfl. 
i  have  been  frequently  under  the  likfe  dtfeutai^fctnces 
that  we  are  tiolv,  dnd  thaty  sotne  time  or  other,  in 

r 

almost  fevtery  year  of  itiy  life ;  yet  I  hate  hitherto 
been  supported,  and  my  waints  supplied  in  time  Of 
need. 

"  Brother,  Owaneeyo  scfmeliifies  suffers  us  tO  be 
in  want,  in  order  to  teach  us  our  depcndance  up(hx 
him,  and  to  let  us  know  that  wfe  affe  to  hft  ^nA  - 
serve  him  ;  and  likewise  to  kriow  the  if  orth  (tf  the 
favour  that  we  receive,  ai(<l  to  ihake  iis  mofnf 
thankful. 

"  Brother,  be  assured  that  you  will  be  sttppli^ 
with  food,  and  that  jugft  xH  the  right  tiin*?  j  bttt  Jrdu 
must  continue  diHgeiit  ill  the  use  of  m^aiis ;  go  t* 
sleep,  and  rise  early  in  the  morning,  «ind  go  a 
hunting ;  be  strong  and  exert  yourself  like  a  HAmy 
and  the  Great  Spirit  will  direct  your  way.** 

Now  the  Missionaries  cmild  hdrdly  tffflrm  that 
such  beautiful  sentiments  on  religion  ifirfere  insj^Sr^ 
by  the  Devil. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE ^MONTREAL LAKE  CHAIIFLAIN. 

I  RETURNED  from  BuflFalo  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara^ 
and  in  a  day  or  two  set  off  for  the  little  town  of 
the  same  name  (formerly  called  Newark),  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Niagara  river  enters  Lake 
Ontario.  It  was  the  first  place  that  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  Americans  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  some  large  mills 
that  they  had  already  destroyed,  above  the  Falld^ 
and  opposite  Black  Rock.  Yet  they  might  have 
known  that  this  act  of  cruelty,  which  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  was  perfectly  uncalled  for,  was  not 
likely  to  further  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas.  Like 
the  burning  of  Washington,  it  only  tended  to  unite 
the  people  at  large,  against  an  enemy  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  crime.  Besides,  all  civilized 
nations  of  the  present  age,  recognize  it  as  an  axiom, 
that  war  is  not  carried  on  against  individuals,  and 
that  consequently  the  property  of  individuals  ought 
to  be  respected.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to 
state,  that  Newark  has  risen  from  its  ashes  with 
increased  vigour,  and  that,  although  a  small  town, 
it  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

My  reader  will  perhaps  scarcely  believe,  that 
while  the  State  of  New  York  is  expending  millions 
of  dollars  on  its  great  canal,  the  Canadians  have  so 
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little  enterprise,  that  although  for  only  40,000 
dollars,  a  canal  might  be  cut,  which  would  join  the 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  yet  nothing  has  been 
done,  nor  appears  likely  to  be  done. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in  the 
United  States,  a  most  erroneous  opinion  has  been 
formed  of  the  climate  of  Canada.  So  strong  is  the 
,  force  of  prejudice,  that  the  word  Canada  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  country  bound  up  with  ice,  covered 
with  snow,  and  desolated  with  perpetual  winter. 
Now,  on  the  contrar}%  the  climate,  particularly  that 
of  Upper  Canada,  is  a  very  fine  one.  In  the  winter 
indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cold ;  but  then  it  is 
a  pure  clear  cold,  that  enables  a  person,  who  is  well 
clad,  to  take  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  uninterrupted  by  thaws  or  wet.  There 
is  no  Spring,  but  a  Summer  of  intense  heat  comes 
on  at  once.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  my  pocket  thermometer  stood  at  84^  in 
the  shade,  and  in  the  sun  the  heat  was  nearly  in- 
supportable.  On  the  same  day  I  saw  two  hum- 
ming birds  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river. 
This,  which  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
weather,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  heat  in  July 
and  August. 

Mr.  Darby  *  very  justly  observes :  "  The  caprices 
of  mankind  are  difficult  to  reconcile.  With  a  soil 
at  least  equal,  and  a  climate  incomparably  more 

•  Vide  Darby's  Tour. 
2  F 
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congenial  to  his  habits,  it  is  curiotis  that  the 
Northern  Eniigrant  has  so  often  neglected  the 
bstnks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  seek  those  of  the 
Mississippi."  I  perfectly  agree  vdth  Mr.  Darbyj 
and  recdmttiend  any  one  determined  to  emigrate 
(which  t  by  no  means  advise  him  to  do  if  hei  can 
possibly  find  subsistence  at  home)^  to  settle  either 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  or  in  those  pfti-ts  of  the 
United  States  that  bordeilr  it.  For  my  own  partj  if 
I  were  to  leave  England,  1  would  settle  in  the 
State  of  New  York^ 

To  an  emigrant  who  has  soiiie  little  capital^  the 
United  States  afford  a  better  prospect  than  the 
Canadas  ;  for  he  may  bUy  land  cheap,  may  triid^  if 
he  please  to  any  part  of  the  world,  atd  may  ereh 
look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  his  children's 
rising  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State^  if  they 
have  merit  or  abilities  sufficient  to  advance  thelti- 
selves.  Moreover,  if  one  must  emigrate,  let  it  be 
to  that  Country,  where  there  is  more  freedom  than 
any  where  else  on  the  face  of  the  fearth. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  to  a  poor  man,  to  whom 
every  dollar  is  an  object,  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  land,  Canada  offers  decidedly  the  greatest 
advantages  ;  for  the  government  will  give  not  only 
him,  but  also  each  grown  up  member  of  his  fi^ily, 
a  moderate  sized  tract  of  land,  upon  the  condition 
of  his  clearing  it^  and  building  a  log-hoilse  upon  it. 

However,  I  should  consider  both  New  York  and 
Canada  far  preferable  to  the  Ptairies  of  the  West^ 
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not  only  oil  ^iseount  of  ptdximitjr  to  niarkfetij; 
but  becattse  the  climate  is  incomparably  mote 
healthy.  So  stroiigly  am  I  persuaded  of  this,  thii 
I  would  rather  possess  a  farm  tif  200  aerfes  iii  thii 
Western  pAtt  of  the  State  of  New  York  br  iiA 
Upper  Canada,  than  one  of  three  tiiries  the  fextent 
in  liidiatla,  Illinois,  6v  Missouri. 

From  Niagara  I  went  in  the  Steam  boat  t6 
Sackett's  Harbour,  touching  at  the  moUtli  of  the 
GenriesSee  river.  The  boat  was  a  very  fliie  one, 
with  excellent  accommddatidiis ;  and  as  it  hejil 
ne^r  thfe  southetri  shW-e  6f  the  L^ke,  wfe  weft! 
within  ^ight  of  laiid  duriiig  the  wholfe  distdnfee  6f 
186  miles. 

Sackett's  Harbbur  is  the  dep8t  for  the  AiaS*' 
rican  Ship|)ing  on  haU  Omirib.  Tlife  vesSfefe 
that  were  in  thtl  water,  appeared  i6  be  rbtting  alia 
going  to  piefees,  as  fast  as  \i^ell  feottld  bfe ;  for  many 
of  them  were  half  full  df  watery  antl  sortie  coiit- 
pletely  scuttled.  Thfere  is  howfevet  ari  iinirietifee 
line-of-battlfe  ship  df  110  gims  that  has  iidt  yet 
been  lauiiched.  This  hks  a  house  built  ove^  it/ 
and  is  in  excfellent  J)reServatidll.  I  #as  tdld  that 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  harbljiir,  thfeVe  wiis 
one,  nektly  as  latge,  on  the  stocks; 

From  Sackett's  Harboto  1  crossed  dVer  to  ICirtgS-'  ' 
ton  in  a  small  packet  boat ;  and  as  therfef  had  b^tf 
some  gales  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Ldke^  thfeitt 
was  so  mtich  swells  that  I  experienced  the  kdiaiS 
sickness  ai^  if  I  had  been  Hi  s^:    IMteA  in  MB 

2f  2 
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these  large  fresh  water  Lakes,  the  swell  is  so  oon* 
siderable  during  a  breeze,  that  even  the  steam- 
boats of  several  hundred  tons  biurdeUi  exhibit  the 
scenes,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Caricatures^  very 
frequently  take  place  on  board  a  Maigate  Hoy. 

In  crossing  from  Sackett's  Harbour  to  Kingston^ 
a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  the  lake  exhibits  a 
very  pleasing  scene,  from  the  numerous  islands 
with  which  it  is  diversified. 

w 

Kingston  is  the  British  naval  dep6t,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  and  flourishing  little  town.  The  har- 
bour is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  well  defended  by 
some  batteries  and  a  large  fort.  Several  vessds 
were  afloat  here,  which  though  decaying,  were  kept 
in  much  better  order  than  those  on  the  American 
side.  But  there  were  two  large  frames  upon  the 
stocks,  which  not  being  housed,  will  I  think,  be  in- 
a  short  time  extremely  injured  by  the  sun  and 
rain.  The  barracks,  which  are  tolerably  well  built 
and  very  comfortable,  were  occupied  by  a  regiment 
of  Ught  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery. 
Kingston  is  by  far  the  most  flourishing  town  of 
Upper  Canada,  though  York  is  nominally  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province. 

Some  fine  Steam-lioats  ply  from  this  place  to 
Prescot,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  The 
broad  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  origin 
in  Lake  Ontario,  to  Brockville,  twenty  miles  above 
Prescot,  is  studded  with  numerous  islands,  which 
are    covered   with    the    most   luxuriant  foliagi^ 
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wherever  their  rocky  surface  affords  any  place  for 
trees  to  fix  themselves.  These,  from  their  number, 
have  been  called  ^^  the  thousand  islands,"  and  this 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  "  the  Lake  of  the  thou- 
sand islands;"  but  their  exact  number  was  not 
known,  until  the  Commis3ioners  for  determining 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- , 
da,  ascertained,  that  there  were  1693»  reckoning  as 
an  island,  every  rock  on  which  there  was  a  tree. 
These  islands,  being  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  the  simple  rock  on  which  grows  a  solitary 
pine  or  cedar,  to  the  largest,  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  afford  an  infinite  diversity  of  picturesque 
views.  We  sometimes  glided  through  a  small 
narrow  channel,  bounded  by  perpendicular  rocks, 

which  almost  touched  the  sides  of  the  Steam-vessel. 

• 

At  other  times  we  entered  a  broader  expanse,  whei^ 
the  islands  formed  numberless  beautifril  vistas, 
which,  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  boat,  were 
continually  varying.  The  pure  clear  wiater  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  so  different  from  the  muddy  streams 
of  the  other  American  rivers,  added  considerably  to 
the  general  effect.  I  never  in  my  life  have  beheld 
a  scene  of  such  romantic  beauty.  '  : 

The  islands  terminate  at  Brocksville ;  and  from 
thence  to  Prescot  the  (Channel  of  the  St  Lawrence 
is  open  and  picturesque,  being  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  with  bold  rocky  banks  on  each  side. 

The  ste«n-boats  do  not  proceed  beyoiid  Prescot, 
a  small  village  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lapids. 
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These  continue  at  intervals  to  intefrupt  the  naviga- 
tion  all  the  way  down  to  Montreal,  except  fpr  3at-; 
teaux  and  flat-bottoiped  boats,  in  one  of  which  I 
accordingly  determined  to  eifibark. 

The  jbottom  of  thp  Channel  of  the  St.  jLawrence 
inakes  in  many  places  a  considerable  slope,  down 
,  which  the  whole  body  of  water  rushes  with  sur- 
prising velocity. 

There  is  generally  only  a  very  small  part  of  t|^e 
channel  where  the  boat^  can  pass ;  and  they  must 
be  pUpted  wi|;h  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  sang-ffoi^f 
especially  as  in  the  worst  part,  called  **  the  lost 
channel/'  they  wpuld  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  ap  iur 
st^nt.  The  water,  which  is  very  much  agitatip4  h) 
every  part  of  the  rapids,  asjsumes  in  the  Iqst  cban- 
uel  the  appearance  of  the  n^ost  terrible  siirf.  The 
rapids  are  of  dii^erent  lengths.  The  Ip^gest,  calle4 
thp  ^^  Long  Sai4t,''  continues  for  nine  miles.  The 
worst  is  the  Bapid  of  the  Cedars,  where  the  watef 
cprls  up,  rpai*s,  foau)s,  and  splashes  over  one,  an4 
where  the  only  safe  part  of  the  channel  is  sq  nair 
row,  that  if  the  boats  arc  not  kept  iu  an  accurately 
straight  line,  they  are  inevitably  lost.  It  was  cu- 
rious to  sec  the  velocity  with  whiph  the  trees  oa 
the  banks  appcavcd  to  run  past  us;  indeed  the 
whole  voyage  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment, though  when  going  down  some  of  the  WQrst 
rapids,  I  was  obliged  to  hold  my  breath  between 
fear  and  admiration. 

I  stopped  fpr  the  first  night  at  the  (pp  of  L^ 
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St.  Fraiicis^  9  papt  of  thp  St.  Lawre^pc  twcnty-fou^ 
miles  long,  ^^d  whii;^^  beipg  frqm  th^ep  to  six 
piiles  brpa4f  is  consequently  wit)iout  any  rapids. 
ThQ  second  ^ighti  I  stqpped  at  the  village  qf  the 
C!^|ig)fnewaga  li\diBJ\B,  situated  at  the  he^  gf  $1^(3 
La  Ohiae,  lapids,  and  o^ly  about  ten  mil^  ^oi^ 
I^QPl^rea}.  ^ere  I  at  first  .experience^  ^T^9  fU^-r 
cfilty  iu  gi^t^ug  accpminpdatipn  for  the  night,  \^^k^ 
was  at  last  kindly  received  into  the  house  of  ^ 
Firench  Canadian  on  t|ie  outskirte  pf  the  village, 
where  I  found  most  pxcpUent  chep^,  and  a  goo4 
bed. 

The  Indianis^  of  t^hii;  village  are  by  far  the  nios^ 
civili^d  pf  any  that  {  eyer  saw.  They  have  ^ 
very  con^&);table  houses,  cultivate  tl^e  earth,  and 
possess  a  great  inany  head  of  cattle.  They  hav^ 
built  a  very  largp  church  mt]\  a  steeple  ^d  belL^i 
and  suppprt  a  Catholic  priest  who.  olBci^tes  in  it. 
The  young  mpn  and  boys  aniusp  tbemselves  with 
fishing,  shopting,  jkc. ;  ^d  wb^n  I  landed  frqn^i 
the  boat,  which  yf^  late  in  tl^e  evening,  I  ssLff  ^ 
great  nutuber  of  the  young  women,  some  of  theni 
very  good  loolong,  an^using  t^iemselves  with  swim- 
ming in  the  river. 

In  this  viUage,  the  houses,  sides  of  thp  phurch, 
&c.,  were  ^  coverpd  with  myriads  of  that  dpscrip- 
tion  of  fly  caljed  in  England  the  Mayfly.  Clouds 
of  these  kept  passing  over  the  river,  into  which 
numbers  fell,  and  were  drpwncd,  or  ^evpuyed  by 
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the  fish.  What  astonished  me  most  was  that  they 
appeared  all  to  come  from  the  North. 

The  next  mornings  just  as  we  b^an  to  descend 
the  La  Chine  rapids,  our  pilot  Paul  took  off  his 
haty  crossed  himself,  and  said  a  prayer.  The  de- 
scent was  indeed  more  dangerous  than  I  had  sup- 
posed ;  for  a  boat  had  that  very  morning  been  lost, 
and  I  saw  the  remains  of  it  on  the  rock  where  it 
had  struck. 

Down  these  rapids  float  many  large  timber-rafts^ 
with  oars  fastened  to  difFercnt  parts  of  them,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  steered  out  of  the  current 
of  the  lost  channel  of  each  rapid,  though  constantly 
swung  round  and  round  by  the  violence  of  the 
stream.  On  these  rafts  there  are  often  whole  fiuni- 
Ues,  who  appear  to  be  tolerably  comfortable  in  their 
little  shedsor  huts,  made  of  loose  boards,  andin  which 
they  have  even  fires  for  the  purpose  €£  cooking. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  jiist  before  descending 
the  La  Chine  rapids,  we  had  one  of  those  vio- 
lent thunder-storms  so  common  in  this  part  of 
America.  The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and 
the  sky  without  a  cloud ;  when  on  a  sudden,  a 
large  black  spot  was  visible  on  the  horizon,  which 
rising  upwards  formed  a  most  extraordinary  dark 
column.  This  continued  to  increase,  and  spread- 
ing over  head,  sent  forth  most  vivid  flashes  of 
forked  lightning,  accompanied  by  daps  of  thunder 
that  were  quite  terrific. 
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The  first  thing  that  every  travdler  remarks  on 
arriving  at  Montreal,  is  that  all  the  roctfs  of  the 
houses  and  churches^  and  even  all  the  ste^les,  «b 
covered  with  tin.  These,  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  them,  dazxle  the  eyes  like  so  many  looking- 
glasses.  The  houses  are  (^  stcme,  and  very  sub- 
stantial ;  but  the  streets  are  remarkably  narrow 
and  inconvenient  In  this  reqiect  they  differ  es- 
sentiaUy  from  those  of  most  towns  in  the  United 
States,  where  ihe  streets  are  in  general  very  wide. 
M(mtreal  indeed  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  town 
in  some  old  European  country,  where  the  houses 
are  crowded  together  fWrni  the  value  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  built. 

From  carrying  on  a  very  considerable  trade  both 
with  Europe  and  Upper  Canada,  Mcmtreal  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition  and  increases  rapidly. 

A  canal  might  at  a  small  expense  be  cut  from 
the  Ottawa,  to  a  river  filling  into  Lake  Huron, 
and  would  thus  not  only  obviate  the  portage  occa- 
sioned by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  but  also  the  risk 
incurred,  by  descending  the  rapids  of  the  Sti  Law- 
rence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  from  having 
preserved  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their 
manners,  differ  altogether  from  any  oth^  people  I 
have  seen  in  North  America.  When  passing 
through  -the  different  States  of  the  federal  Repub* 
lie,  and  even  when  crossing  the  boundary  to  Upp^ 
Canada,  I  could  scarcely  perceive  the  slightest 
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^iSexmce  of  natipn^  character ;  but  the  iqoiReut 
I  pntered  Lpwer  Capada,  I  fpun^  every  };bii|g 
qhang^,  as  completely  indeed)  as  if  I  had  passed 
from  England  to  Francp. 

The  people  of  Lower  Canada  have  made  bpt 
little  progress  in  agriculture,  cQutinuing  their  0I4 
system  of  cultivation,  and  being  very  unwilling  to 
adopt  even  the  most  obvious  improvements.  Indeed, 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  same 
uncomfortable  sort  of  houses  that  were  built  by  the 
first  emigrants ;  and  there  appears  to  be  none  mi 
that  spirit  of  enterprise,  none  of  that  wish  to  put 
themselves  forward,  that  distinguishes  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
which  will  very  soon  place  the  Upper  province  far 
above  the  Lower  one, 

A  great  injury  to  the  advancement  of  Lower 
Canada  is,  that  whole  families,  nay*  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  village  often  leave  their  habitations,  and 
go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  pinrpose  of  putting 
lumber.  At  first  sight,  the  money  thus  earned 
may  appear  so  much  clear  profit ;  but  it  is  not 
only  a  very  precarious  mode  of  gaining  a  livdi"* 
hood,  but  it  often  occasions  the  land  to  be  left  tm- 
cultivatcd,  and  gives  the  men  wandering  bahitif 
that  are  destnictive  of  industry. 

The  French  Canadians  appear  however  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  a  very  contented  set  of  people,  with 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  and  but  few  cares,  and  jfQgr* 
sessing  all  that  lightness  of  spirits,  which  dwoc* 
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They  supply  <^linost  the  oply  bfttteaux^iri^  who 
navigate  the  St.  La^vrence.  Morepvpr,  thipy  fi>m, 
I  believe  without  exception,  the  only  huijt^s  foy 
the  Nprth  West  Company — an  en^ploypifept  for 
wl^ich  they  are  admir^jbly  adapted.  They  npt  pnljf 
havp  a  gfpat  inclination  for  a  roving  Ufj?,  hut  when 
out  on  thesp  hunting  expedition's  which  often  last 
several  ye^ors,  they  agf pe  better  with  the  Indians^ 
than  ^uy  qthp?:  set  of  men ;  and  aye  happy  and 
contented  ^ppp  nii^ch  po^^er  fare,  than  wpuld  be 
agreeable  to  an  Epgli^h^an,  or  the  descendants  of 
an  Englishinan. 

After  remaining  a  4ay  or  twp  at  Montreal,  I 
crossed  the  St.  I^w^ence,  apd  bargained  with  a 
man,  who  possessed  a  sma}l  l^quse  on  the  ban)^,  to 
drive  me  in  his  Char,  as  fat  asthe  village  of  Jja  Prairie, 
My  conductor  was  qnp  of  the  nipst  lively  and  light; 
hearted  fellows  I  ever  met.  He  entertained  me 
during  the  drive,  with  a^  accoimt  of  hiipself,  his 
parish,  an4  the  great  proprietors  in  it.  A  Cure, 
who  liypd  somewhere  in  his  nejghbourhQp45  seenjed 
however  tp  engross  mqst  of  liis  thoughifif.  After 
telling  me  the  iivjpf^ber  of  bushels  of  grai^  this  eur(6 
received,  and  whiph  he  appeared  to  think  very  pro- 
digious, be  held  up  the  two  forefifigers  of  pne  qf 
his  l^ands,  and  exclaimed :  '^  You  may  call  the 
longer  one  the  King,  and  the  shortey  one  the  cure ; 
for  there  will  soon  be  no  greater  differenpe  betweeu 
the  we^th  pf  these  twp  peri^piiffgefik" 
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On  leaving  La  Prairie  I  bade  adieu  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
river  I  have  ever  seen.  I  had  previously  thought 
that  nothing  could  surpass  the  Ohio;  but  that  river 
is  much  inferior  to  the  St  Lawrence  in  picturesque 
beauty.  Parts  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  beautiful 
river  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  might,  if  on  a  larger 
scale,  be  compared  to  it ;  but  the  immense  size  of 
the  great  Canadian  river  adds  an  air  of  grandeur  to 
its  beauty,  that  places  it  above  all  comparison. 

An  old  lumbering  vehicle,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  stage,  brought  us  from  La  Prairie  to 
St.  John's,  through  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country, 
which  however  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and 
afifords  numerous  specimens  of  the  farm-houses  of 
the  French  Canadians.  For  several  miles,  we  passed 
through  a  low  birch  wood,  every  leaf  and  green 
twig  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  caterpillars, 
of  which  thousands  were  still  clinging  to  the  boughs 
of  every  tree.  Indeed,  these  caterpillars  were  some- 
times congregated  in  such  numbers,  and  so  dose 
together,  that  until  I  got  out  of  the  stage  and 
examined  them,  I  could  not  but  believe  that  the 
trees  were  diseased.  I  never  before  had  seen  such 
devastation  committed  by  the  insect  tribe.  The 
driver  told  me,  that  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood intended  to  assemble  and  try  to  set  lire  to  the 
wood,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  caterpillars 
could  be  destroyed. 

At  the  little  town  of  St  John's,  situated  on  the 
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riter  which  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  I  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  superb 
steam-^boats  which  ply  upon  the  Lake.  The^en- 
trance  to  Lake  Champlain  is  narrow,  and  through 
a  flat  country  thickly  covered  with  copse  wood. 
Ten  miles  below  St.  John's  is  "  Isle  Aux  Noix,** 
a  most  important  station^  on  which  the  British  are 
erecting  some  strong  fortificatioBs.  At  no  great 
distance  from  this,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  fort, 
built  by  the  Americans,  and  which  commands 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lake.  The  commissioners, 
who  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  (settled  by 
treaty  to  run  in  Latitude  45^  from  the  State  of 
Maine  to  the  St.  Lawrence),  found  out,  by  an  as* 
tronomical  survey,  that  this  fort  was  a  few  poles  on 
the  British  side  of  the  line.  They  made,  however, 
another  discovery,  not  quite  so  favourable  to  the 
British,  as  the  only  navigable  channel  of  the  Long 
Sault  rapid  was  found  to  be  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  that  this  will  give  the 
Republicans  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  their 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
for  if  this  be  refused,  they  will  cut  off  the  water 
communication  between  Upper  and  Low*er  Ca- 
nada. But  it  appears  all  will  be  amicably  arranged, 
for  the  fort  above-mentioned  has  not  been  taken 
possession  of,  nor  has  any  dispute  originated  about 
Canadian  boats  descending  the  Long  Sault  ^ 
We  touched  at  Plattsburg,  a  place  that  excites 
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recollections  of  rather  an  unpleasant  kind  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman,  as  it  was  here  that  bur 
flotilla  was  captured,  and  that  the  army  Under  Sir 
George  Prevost  retreated  disgraceftdly,  I  ihay' 
indeed  ohserve  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  Oc- 
currences, that  the  flotilla  was  certainly  not  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  shore,  and  that  even  had  Sir 
George  been  successful,  he  could  not,  as  has  bcfefa 
reported,  have  altered  the  fate  of  the  Naval  action. 
But  of  our  second  disaster  there  is  but  bne  opinion 
on  both  sides,  viz.  that  had  Sir  George  attacked 
the  Americans  boldly,  he  must  have  taken  the  places 
and  destroyed  their  troops,  since  he  had  so  very 
imich  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  I  have 
conversed  with  several  Americans,  whd  were  eit- 
gaged  in  the  trifling  skirmish,  that  tdok  {)lace  pre  - 
vious  to  the  retreat  of  the  British  forces,  and  thcr^ 
all  assured  me  that  they  were  quite  astonished,  lit 
finding  Sir  (rcorge's  Army  had  actually  retreated. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  exhibited  a  greater 
instance  of  military  incapacity  and  mismanagement, 
than  in  this  expedition. 

Landing  at  Burlington,  a  pretty  little  town  si- 
tuated in  the  State  of  Vermont,  I  remarked  at  once 
the  cleanliness  and  cheerful  appearance  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  villages  of  the  New  England  Stiltes. 
Each  house,  with  its  laige  windows,  and  pettily 
painted  Venetian  Blinds,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  garden,  containing  some  flowering  shrubs,  and 
surrounded  by  a  neat  fence. 
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LMke  OHaidplain  fbhris  ^  beatitiM  pi&p^t  »oiil 
Bllrlingtbn,  idA  t6rf  much  res^l)Iefe  the  Ukd  tit 
Q&nefi,  ka  seeti  frdm  Laii^ime;  Ind^d,  ^i^  is  the 
case  ^th  the  Aljjs;  the  diW  aild  ^jidttirfe^ctae  chalii 
of  the  Alle^Haiiifes  iictfeaiifeS  in  ^te  hr^aiA^  the 
iijfper  extteitiity  bf  ihe  Lake^  aiid  flecreai^fes  tdwsfcrdi^ 
the  \G\vet  feltremity;  I  shallj  however,  destttiy  thib 
sublimity  of  tJiis  Aii)ii>e  cotiiparisfcto,  if  1  rdltiktk, 
that  on  looking  up  Lake  Champlain  there  is  an 
island,  which  from  its  small  size  and  conical  shape 
has  the  appearance  of  a  floating  hay-cock. 

The  road  leading  from  Burlington  to  Royalton, 
runs  for  about  ten  miles  through  an  undulating  and 
cultivated  country.  It  then  enters  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
spots  that  have  here  and  there  been  cleared,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  pine.  In  one  place, 
the  road  passes  through  a  most  remarkable  fissure 
in  the  mountains,  called  "  the  Gulf,"  which  is  so 
narrow,  that  we  had  but  just  room  enough  to  pass, 
the  trees,  that  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  brushing  the  top  of  the  stage. 

Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Vermont, 
is  a  very  thriving  town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  valley.  The  fences  to  the  fields, 
throughout  all  this  part  of  the  country,  are  made 
of  the  stumps  of  large  trees  placed  close  together 
with  their  roots  outwards.  Formerly,  when  a  set- 
tler cleared  a  piece  of  land,  he  was  obliged,  after 
cutting  down  the  trees,  to  leave  the  stumps  to  rot 
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in  the  ground,  which  for  a  long  time  interrupted 
his  ploughing ;  but  now  an  ingenious  machine  has 
been  invented,  by  which  these  stumps  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots  and  converted  into  an  excellent  fence. 

Near  the  little  town  of  Hanover  I  crossed  the 
river  Connecticut,  and  entered  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  country  still  continuing  moun- 
tainous, but  intersected  with  fertile  valleys. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  SHAKEBS. 


Enfield  is  a  small  village  entirely  inhabited 
by  that  extraordinary  sect  denominated  "  Shakers/' 
On  entering  it  I  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
remarkable  neatness  of  the  houses,  farms,  ani^ 
fences ;  and  the  first  impression  was  therefore  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  sect.  The  Shakers,  like 
the  Harmonites,  are  great  manufacturers,  and 
supply  the  neighbourhood  with  a  quantity  of  ne- 
cessary articles  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  apply  ma 
chinery  to  evory  purpose  that  can  be  imagined,  and. 
carry  this  to  such  a  length,  as  even  to  chum  butter 
by  the  assistance  of  the  wind.  This  however  is  a 
very  simple  and  effectual  way,  and  is  worthy  of 
being  adopted  more  extensively ;  for  a  very  light 
breeze  is  sufficient  to  put  in  motion  the  small  sails 
attached  to  the  chum. 

The  sect  of  Shakers  was  founded  about  the  year 
1768,  by  Ann  Lee,  the  wife  of  an  English  black- 
smith. She  pretended  to  be  inspired ;  called  her- 
self "  Aline  the  Word ;"  and  instituted  a  new  mode 
of  worship,  "  praising  the  Lord  by  dancing."  Being 
prosecuted  for  riotous  conduct,  she  and  her  fol- 
lowers were  thrown  into  prison ;  a  treatment  which 
caused  their  emigration.  They  came  to  America 
in  1774,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp^ 
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shire.  Anne  afterwards  removed  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  she  hegan  to  prophecy,  declaring 
that  she  was  the  second  Christ,  and  that  those  who 
followed  her  should  have  their  sins  forgiven,  Al- 
though she  declaimed  against  all  sexual  intercourse 
whatsoever,  which  she  held  up  as  a  mortal  sin,  yet 
she  gained  numerous  proselytes,  who  have  since 
made  various  settlements  in  different  parts  of  th^ 
TJnited  States. 

The  principal  persons  in  the  sect,  are  the  eldeM, 
father  confessors,  and  saints.  They  enjoin  confes- 
sions, penances,  absolutions,  &c.  The  membets  are 
frequently  honoured  by  the  miraculous  interposi- 
tions of  the  Deity.  Indeed  they  affirm  that  they 
do  every  thing  by  "  a  giftP  that  ii^  by  an  inH&e- 
diate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  accouttt  of 
the  application  of  this  very  rational  doctrine  is  thus 
given  in  the  North  American  Review.  •*  A  ydilth 
of  one  of  the  Shaker  settlements,  of  a  eheetful 
happy  spirit,  was  once  asked,  whether  he  had  His 
liberty,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased.  ^  Caittinly,* 
said  the  youth  (repeating,  doubtless,  what  all  are 
taught  to  believe) ;  we  do  whatsoever  we  have  a  gift 
to.'  On  being  asked  therefore,  what  he  would  do^ 
if  he  wanted  on  a  fine  winter's  morning  to  go  down 
and  skate  on  Enfield  Pond,  he  replied,  <  I  should 
tell  the  Elder,  that  I  had  a  gift  to  go  down  ahd 
skate.'  Being  further  asked,  whether  the  Elder 
would  permit  him ;  he  answered,  *  certainly,  uidess 
he  had  a  gift  that  I  should  not  go.*    But  if  y0ii 
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Hill  iM  {te  BMfer  ih&t  yi3W  had  i  g]flWp  dbyffii 
and  skate,  arid  go  yot  ntnst?  *W}tf,  ih^  t}ih 
teHer  wotdd  tell  the  that  t  had  i  fyi^g  gift,  and 
that  be  had  a  gift  id  heat  iue,  if  J  did  liot  go 
Jflbbtrt  iwy  t^otk  imttrediately.' *  * 

'fbft  SBiftkeiis'  taamMt,  that  <bey  afiE?  ibe  onJf 
tttae  dhittdij  fhat  arf  thfe  re^t  df  mantM  \«tH  be 
daftrtted ;  and  ^at  hy  *•  <^c  ^eto/ji^  DUpensattoti* 
that  is,  b^  the  appeai^aUce  of  Ande  Lee,  thie  Otd 
Tesfaihent  and  the  gbsp^b,  which  #ete  btefor6  n^est 
sary",  are  tfow  uselesis.  ITiey  hav6'  ift  C6ft'sequ6ri6e 
a  bitte  of  theit  6\m,  (Sailed  «  Christ's  ^cood  Ap- 
peaf2t<i66 ; "  a  wwk  wfech'  fieKOns  ivho  ate'  trot  <if 
their  siect  wotdd  conadfet  as  a  eftri^rtrsf  pifoiof  of  tfite 
madness  of  supef  ^6ti6u. 

Every  otfe,  tfJiethef  tfifan  <*  Wbndat",  iftid  tody 
J6in  the  sOfciety,  m«st  gt^e  up  afl  Worfdtfy  pdSsfessi'dlfite 
fo  tvhat  they  <aill  tie  Chtirch.  Iff  dbedieh'ce  ttfiillfe 
fefigious  daty,  hii^ari^feafve  tMy  *rfr6s'aiid  fatrff- 
liev  deSti'tuiie;  and  ONCicMbfi  thie'  greai^^t  pb^i^fe  df^ 
lirfeSs".  Ste'freWl  ^a<^  theirfefoife' Adve  pdsSfed  4' ttf<f, 
obfiging  a  mk)a.  >i^ho  to'aiy  j6iitl  the' ^akei^  tonf^ke 
some  provision  for  his  fetoiiy. 

Lik6  Sll  stects  ftiat  f)¥6tettd:  ttf  £lie^  (ibitom'uAi^y  of 
goods,  the  rttle  of  e^qtiality  is  n6l!  ^f rfcfly'  adfieM 
to.     Oii  the  c6ritrafy,  the  EM^rs,  and  chief  *6fa 

*  Noi*^  Aihericdh'  R6vie^;f,  Jan.  18^,  Art.  ShAfet:    IPliis 
article^  thougli  in  i^y  Oj^nion  mtteh  too  fiv^MirBble  to  tke  S&A- 
.  ere^  is  weU  wcnfth  penwal^ 

^d2f       •  '^    ' 
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or  women,  are  much  better  off  than  the  wet,  Utc 
in  better  houses,  and  have  better  fare. 

As  persons  in  the  full  possession  of  their  fiuml- 
ties  are  little  disposed  to  embrace  visionary  doe- 
trineSy  it  may  at  first  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
reader,  how  this  ^ntinent  sect  i&  enabled  to  keep 
up  its  numbers,  and  even  to  be  rather  on  the  in- 
crease. But  the  Shakers  will  receive  children  of 
any  age,  preferring  those  who  are  very  young;  and 
poor  people,  who  have  large  families,  are  induced 
to  send  one  or  more  children  to  the  Shakers,  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  well  clothed  and  fe<1  gratia, 
and  moreover  taught  some  useful  trade.  So  &r  the 
society  is  a  good  one ;  but  these  children  are  only 
just  taught  to  read  and  write,  are  not  allowecl  to 
read  any  book  but  the  Shaker  Bible,  .are  made  to 
look  upon  the  Elders  as  demi-gods,  and  are  oen^ 
stantly  impressed  with  the  charitable  belief  that 
the  "  world's  people  **  (thus  they  designate  all  who 
are  not  Shakers)  will  inevitably  go  to  everlasting 
punishment.  They  have  indeed  very  little  inter- 
course with  *Hhe  world's  people;"  for  all  businesa 
is  transacted  by  the  Elders. 

Those  who  know  what  influence  superstition  has 
upon  the  youthful  mind,  and  how  great  an  efibrt  it 
requires,  in  those  even  who  frequent  the  best  society, 
to  get  rid  of  the  prejudices  in  which  they  have  been 
educated,  may  easily  conceive  what  an  influence 
this  system,  backed  by  the  most  profound  ignorance, 
exerts  upon  the  young  proselytes.    So  strong  in- 
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deed  is  it,  that  few  -  ever  leave  the  sect  who  have 
joined  it  as  children :  and  though  nature  will  some- 
tides  assert  her  rights,  and  brother  Ebenesser  run 
ofF  with  ^ster  Susan,  yet  as  soon  as  enjoyment  has 
iBomewhat  abated  their  desires,  and  when  that  &tal 
period  the  Honey  Moon  is  about  to  terminate,  the 
sinners  will  almost  always  return ;  and  having  con* 
fessed  their  sins,  and  undergone  penance,  are  again 
receivied  into  the  society. 

I  could  easily  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  Shakerism, 
and  could  mention  some  of  the  horriUy  disgusting 
and  ind^ent  scenes,  said  to  be  practised  in  private 
by  the  members  of  this  sect;  but  not  to  ofiend 
modeiity,  I  refer  aU  those  who  may  be  curious  to 
know  more  about  them,  to  a  work  lately  published 
in  New  Hampshire,^  (entitled  **  A  Portraiture  of 
Shakerism,"  fey  Mary  M;  Dyer. 

This  woman's  husbaiid  joined  the  Shakers,  and 
obliged  her  to  do  the  same,  by  making  over  all  his 
Substance  to  his  new  brethren.  She  afterwards 
quitted  the  sodety,  having  suffered  great  cruelty 
knd  insult  from  them ;  and  as  she  is  now  their 
enemy,  and  moreover  a  Baptist,  her  own  statements 
must  be  looked  upon'  with  a  sceptical  eye.  I  grant 
moreover  that  her  book  is  ill  written ;  but  this  does 
not  destroy  the  authentidty  of  the  numerous  affi- 
davits, made  before  magistrates,  at  different  places 
and  at  different  times,  both  by  persons  who  have 
been  themselves  Shakers,  and  by  others.  These 
affidavits  contain  statemrats  of  depravity,  folly. 
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and  homUe  l^rutality  that  aye  qujte  fstotm^iifig, 
and  exceed  eyery  tMng  laid  to  tll0  ebaige  qf  the 
numks  of  the  darkest  and  joofit  depr^v^d  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  So  shockieg  indeed  am  they* 
as  to  be  almost  ioicredible ;  and  y^  iQWy  fd  1^ 
perscms  who  ha^e  sworo  to  the  truth  of  thiQi9»  Uv^ 
near  Enfield^  and,  from  all  the  inqnirjus^  I  could 
ma|;e,  are  nespeetafale  and  trustw(H*tby.       : 

The  Shaker  Bible,  or  **  Christ's  Seoond  Affl^^Vr 
anee/'  shews  how  prone  the  humai^  mind  19  to'^e- 
peive  any  supernatural  accounts;  and  hpw  wii^y 
ailwfap  relate  them  insist  n^Qn  faith.  lad^  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  (although  of  (Bourse  pn}^ 
with  reference  to  the  6hak»«),  that  whisu  n  bwa 
can  once  be  persuaded,  thj^  the  G^eat  .OeatW  of 
the  Universe  wishes  him  to  believe  what  is  iuAmir 
preheusible  and  impo»sible»  he  might  just  ap  WiH 
be  deprived  of  his  reason  altogeth^,  and  beflone  a 
mere  l»iite.  At  any  rate,  fsx  my  own  ptul;,  aAr 
though  I  am  a  friend  io  toleration,  and  do  not  wl^b 
to  offend  any  person's  religious  principles,  yet  I  fM|T 
not  but  think  tiiat  it  is  rather  a  ^iagffm  ^  t^ 
19th  century,  for  a  sect  to  ei^ist  and  floi}iish|  whirill 
not  only  praises  the  Great  S]irit  by  danping,  bt|( 
even  believes,  that  Anne  Lee,  the  drunkeii  preAir 
gate  wife  of  an  English  blacksmith,  is  c(^equid  w4 
co-eternal  with  the  Deity 
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CHAPTER  XXVI, 

BO^raf-'v^RB  NHW  iBNQIiANDBBS. 

Th^  ro^d  from  £nfi^  passes  through  a  v^ 
hilly  and  rough  tract  of  country,  which  is  how^v^f 
for  the  mmt>  part  uuder  cultivatipn.  Salisbury  is  a 
beautiful  little  tow«,  iu  vrimh,  fi»  i^4£ed  in  aU 
those  along. the  roadr  New  JSnglai^  neatuess  and 
comfort^  ar^  eoDspicupu^.  A  little  above  Salisbury 
the  Pemigewasset  brax^ch  of  the  MeifrimaAk,  pnd 
the  river  W^pipi^eogee  meet  together  and  form 
the  Merrimack.  1%  is  a  curious  fact  in  natural 
hi^ory,  that  groj^tpumbers  ^oth  of  Shad  and  Sal- 
mw  aunuaUy  aseeud  the  M^^^^nma^^^  and  that  wheii 
they  aniye  at  the  junction  of  the  tiya  rivers  aboyer 
mentioned,  the  Shad  ai|  go  pip  theWiufupiseogee^ 
and  the  Salmpi^  up  the  Femigewas^t.  There  \^ 
no  instance  on  record  of  Shad  being  tsi!\ipn  in  the 
Pemigevasset,  however  near  the  point  of  juno- 
tiinn,  or  a  Salmon  in  the  Wi^itipi^eogeer  Thp 
people  acp(fimt  for  this  fa^t,  by  saying*  tha|;  the 
Winni|)ise(vee  take^  its  rise  m  H  lak^s  thi^  water  of 
which  is  warned  by  the  large  surface  exposed  to 
the  sun,  while  the  Pemigewasset  runs  through  deep 
glens,  and  is  shrouded  from  the  suu  by  the  f(^est^ 
that  cover  its  banks. 

Concorcly  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire^  ii  a 
pretty  li^le  t^pwn,  and  coutaii^  niany  excellent  and 
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well  built  houses.  The  State  House  is  a  hand- 
some building  of  white  granite,  and  when  I  was 
there,  presented  a  busy  scene,  as  the  legislature  was 
in  Session.  I  went  into  the  gallery,  but  took  no 
great  interest  in.  what  was  going  on,  as  I  could 
Irear  no  speechei^,  the  house  being  chiefly  occutned 
in  reading  bills  and  acts. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  is  Bunker's  Hill, 
on  which  an  individual  has  erected  a  small  menu- 
inent,  to  commemorate  the  celebrated  battle  fodght 
thereat  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Boston,  the  fourth  city  of  the  United  States,  in 
point  of  numbers,  contains  48,586  inhabitants,  and 
is  like  most  of  the  commercial  cities  in  the  whole 
Republic,  increasing  very  fast  both  in  wealth  and 
population.  It  has  a  more  English  appearance  Hum 
any  other  of  the  American  cities;  for  the  stieeto 
are  irregular,  instead  of  being  laid  out  at  right 
angles.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  but 
those  at  present  erecting  are  of  a  whitish  granite^ 
a  very  large  quarry  of  which  has  lately  been  dia- 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  granite  splita 
so  easily  into  long  slabs,  that  I  was  told  of  a  ]nec9e 
lately  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall  as  a  oopingHrtone, 
which  was  sixteen  feet  long  and  about  six  indies 
thick.  What  is  very  remarkable  too  for  this  sort 
of  stone,  it  was  slightly  elastic. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  any  modem 
columns  of  granite  so  finely  worked  as  the  large 
Ionic  columns  of  the  Hospital,  a  very  handraaie 
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pvhlie  edifice  which  is  built  of  this  matmal,  and 
which  was  nearly  finished  when  I  was  there.  The 
shafts  and  capitals  were  cut  and  polished  by  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  State's  prison;  so  that 
the  labour  of  public  oflenders  was  very  properly 
made  subservient  to  public  good. 
'  The  Athenssum  is  the  establishment  that  attracts 
the  chief  notice  of  strangers.  It  is  a  large  build* 
ing,  containing  an  excellent  library  of  16,000  vo- 
lumes, as  well  as  a  public  reading-room,  ornamented 
with  handsome  plaster  casts  of  the  most  cele- 
Inrated  ancient  statues.  In  this  room  are  files  of 
all  the  chief  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  important  English  and  Foreign 
journals.  All  the  American,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean reviews,  magazines,  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications are  to  be  found  on  the  table. 

The  society  of  gentlemen,  who  first  of  all  founded, 
and  who  have  subsequently  added  to  and  embel- 
lished the  Athenaeum,  was  incorporated  in  1807, 
and  a  fund  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  shares  at  300 
dollars  each.  Most  of  the  splendid  books,  with  the 
casts,  cameos,  &c.  were  donations.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
the  second  President  of  the  United  Stat^,  lately 
presented  the  Athenaeum  with  his  excellent  library, 
collected  during  the  course  of  a  long  public  life 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Strangers  have  free 
admission  to  the  rooms  on  being  introduced  by  a 
proprietor :  and  I  may  here  observe,  from  personal 
experience,  that  an  introduction  to  such  an  esta- 


bo  ponfbrr^d  uppn  w  iQdivi4ual9  who  ftodi  hjnw^ 
idon^  in  a  gre«t  eity. 

Boston  is  the  most  liteifi^ry  town  in  the.  U^^ 
St«ite«i  wd  may  be  called  the  beiid-qimiQrs.  of 
American  learning.  Thi9  is  portly  owmg  ta  ji^ 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harvard  Ujiiveriity, 
founded  in  1638|  which  is  by  much  the  \m\  pUfOf 
of  p^hUc  education  in  America ;  and  partly  tP  thf 
character  of  the  people  of  the  New  Englaud  St^tf^i^ 
who  are  all  tolerably  educated  and  are  renuirl^bljr 
fond  of  books*  Indeed  all  the  best  English  W9I>1m 
are  reprinted  immediately  on  their  anfvfi)  in  A^Qfir 
rioa  \  and  a  Transatlantic  edition  of  mauy  of  fiicvU'f 
noyels  has  been  in  circulatjipn  tliirty-siy:  hours  fSm 
the  arrival  of  a  oopy  from  England. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prevailing  twtf 
for  literature^  firom  the  fact  that  3|000  copies  of  .the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  and  3,000  of  the  IfivOBi 
American  Review  are  printed  at  Boston  VHXJ 
quarter.  I  should  mcmover  be  disposed  tp  iim^ 
gine,  that  at  least  twice  as  many  gchoglrboolM  MK 
printed  annually  in  the  United  Stutes  w  in  JSfBug^ . 
land;  and  certainly  a  much  greater  numbor  4^ 
newspapers.  Books  in  geperali  and  especdally  thos^ 
published  on  the  European  continent,  are  mneb 
cheaper  on  tlieir  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  oiMVt 
I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  single  quarto ;  and  inr 
deed  it  is  to  be  wished  thi^t  there  were  fewer  in  Jinffj 


Lwd>  fox  ^JUhiiig  boipks  in  %\wi  iehape  Q^ly,  h  % 
great  cl^^  to  tlif^  circulation  oi  knqwkclge. 

Bostoiii  though  situated  in  th^  State  of  Al^a* 
chusefaSj  iQay  be  termed  tha  capital  of  l^ew  ^ng» 
land.  The  States  comprised  imd^r  this  denpnii- 
natiou  sM^e  M^o,  New  Hampshi^'e,  Vermont,  Mo;^ 
^achiuset|:/sii  lUwl^  I8lan4,  and  Coniii^ticut ;  alinpst 
all  settled  by  jn^n,  who  ^und  they  could  not  re^ 
main  in  England  mtfax)ut  being  subj^scttppi^ri^epnT 
tion.  Tbey  w^^  chiefly  Puritans  ]  ^d  t^ligh 
entertaining  certain  ]!eligix3Uj5  opininns^  wji^iph  ^ni6 
persons  may  consid^  ab^wd^  were  neverth^ess  men 
of  independent  minds,  and  inflexible  constancy. 

Mt^  In^ipg  remarks,  that  **  the  sage  cabinet  of 
England  bM  a^opt^d  a  Q^i^t^V  national  9reed,  ft 
kind  of  publip  walk ,  Qf  faith,  or  rather  religious 
turnpike,  in  >vhich  every  loyal  wbjecst  was  directe4 
to  travel  to  Zioui — taking  care  to  pay  the  /p//? 
gath^i^^rs  by  the  way-  Albeit  a  certain  shrewd 
race  of  men,  being  very  much  given  t9  indulge 
their  own  opiniqns  on  all  manner  of  subJ§Qts  (a  prot 
pensity  exceedingly  offe^sive  to  your  free  govern- 
ments of  Europe),  did  most  prewmptuonsly  dare  tq 
tlnuk  for  then>»elves  in  Wetter?  pf  religion,  exet^ 
cising  what  they  considered  a  natural  and  unextinr 
guishable  right — the  liberty  oi  qonsgience."  * 

These  men,  finding  themselves  di^priyed  of  tbijs 
natural  right,  and   persecuted  at  home  fgr  ^n- 

♦  Knickerbocker's  New  York. 
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desvouring  to  exercise  it,  determined  to  leave  €heir 
country,  and  endure  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
incurred  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  settling  in  a 
strange  land,  in  order  that  they  might  worship  the 
Almighty  in  the  way  they  thought  most  agreeable 
to  Him.  The  government  and  laws  under  the 
Puritans  partook  largely  of  their  religious 'preju- 
dices. They  at  first  made  the  "  law  of  God,"  or 
the  old  Jewish  code,  absolute  in  their  new  country ; 
and  even  afterwards,  when  they  had  time  to  form 
a  more  useful  and  sensible  code,  many  of  the  Uws 
were  very  curious  and  remarkable. 


The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  Primitive 
Judicial  C!ode,  (which  existed  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, during  the  time  of  the  first  Settlers,  and 
their  immediate  Descendants,)  commonly  called 
**  The  Blue-Laws  of  Connecticut."    . 

**  1.  The  Governor  and  Magistrates,  convened  in 
General  Assembly,  are  the  supreme  power^  under 
God,  of  this  independent  dominion. 

2.  From  the  determination  of  the  Assembly  no 
appeal  shall  be  made. 

3.  The  Governor  is  amenable  to  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

4.  The  Governor  shall  have  only  a  single  vote  in 
determining  any  question,  except  a  casting  vote 
when  the  Assembly  may  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Assembly  of  the  people  shall  not  be  dis- 
missed by  the  Grovemor,  but  shall  dismiss  itself 


6.  Conspiracy  against  the  dominioa  shall  be 
punished  with  Death. 

7*  Whoever  says,  ^  there  is  a  power  heading 
jurisdiction  over  and  above  this  dominion/  shaU 
be  punished  with  Deaths  and  loss  of  property. 

8*  Whoever  attempts  to  change  or  overturn  this 
dominion,  shall  suffer  Death. 

9.  The  Judges  shall  determine  controversies 
without  a  jury. 

10.  No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or  give  a  vote, 
unless  he  be  converted,  or  a  member  in  free  com- 
munion of  one  of  the  churches  allowed  in  this  do- 
minion. 

11.  No  one  shall  hold  any  office  who  is  not 
sound  in  the  faiths  and  faithfid  to  this  dominion ; 
and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  a  person  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  one  pounds — For  the  second  offence,  he 
shall  be  disfranchised. 

12.  No  Quaker,  or  dissenter  from  the  established 
worship  of  this  dominion,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  ^a 
vote  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  any  officer. 

13.  No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a 
Quaker,  Adamite,  or  other  heretic. 

14.  If  any  person  turns  quaker,  he  shall  be  ba- 
nished, and  not  suffered  to  return,  on  pain  of 
Death. 

15.  No  f^riest  shall  abide  in  this  dominion.    He 
shall  be  banished,  and  suffer  Death  on  his  return. 
Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one,  without  a  war--< 
rant. 
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lO.  Nor  ott^  ^hdl  cross  a  river  btit  l^h  an  au- 
thorized ferryman. 

17.  No  6ne  shaO  run  of  a  Sabbath-dity,  6r  ^alk 
in  biff  garden,  or  elsewhere,  except  reveretifly  te 
and  front  chtlrch. 

19.  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victtfals,  iifake  beds, 
sweep  houses,  cut  hah-,  or  share,  on  the  Sabbath- 
day. 

19.  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child!  on  S^bf^th 
o(r  fasting  day. 

SO.  A  person  accused  of  trespass  iri  the  night, 
sTiafl  be  judged  guilty,  unless  he  Aekt  himself  by 
his  oath. 

21.  When  it  appears  that  an  aecoiApIieie  has 
confederates,  and  he  reftises  to  discover  theA',  he 
may  be  Racked. 

22.  No  one  shall  buy  or  sell  lands  without  &e 
permission  of  the  select  men. 

'  2S.  A  drtmkard  shall  have  a  master  aj^pdinted 
by  the  select  men,  who  is  to  &bar  him  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  or  selling. 

24.  Whoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the  prejuc^ce  of 
his  neighbour,  shall  sit  in  the  stocks,  or  be  whi{i^ 
ped  fifteen  stripes. 

25.  No  Minister  shall  keep  a  schoot. 

26.  Man  stealers  shall  suffer  Death. 

27.  Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  silver 
or  bone  lace  above  two  shillings  a  yard,  shall  Be 
presented  by  the  grand  jurors ;  and  the  select  men 
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pound  estate.  *  '•  ■    '■ 

29y  A  dehtar  in  pfh&h,  irWfeAfiflg'  W'hai  no 
estate,   shall  be  let  out  and  sold  to  ma&enMht 

29.  Whoever  sets  fire  to  the  Wdod*,  Atid  it  bttftti 
a  house,  shall  suffer  Death — and  persons  suspected 
df  the  cfllhe  shall  bcf  iflipfii^oiiiedl  without  th&  bMiefit 
of  baili '  ... 

30.  tVhdever  biln^  tAtA^  ot*  dice  itito  thto  do^ 
ttiiniott  dhall  ]pfty  ft  flttii  6f  five?  pimticld.  i  : 

81.  No  one  lihall  tead  ^c^iticm  ^dy^f^  k^]i 

Christmas^  or  sftiiiti^  dsly,  make  htilieed  ples/datit^, 
pky  catdsj  or  p\aj  (yik  tthy  in^^mneAi  of  liitisl<^  ex- 
oept  th^  dMio,  the  ttuihpcft,  Atti  the  jews^hdrfh 

89;  When  pareiiti  refini^  theii^  6bildi^  mitA}M 
marriagei^,  the  mAgistnft^  iihflll  determilie  the  pdint; 

83.  The  sfeleef  men/  tm  M^ng  ebildreii  igtMM 
rant,  tti^y  take  theih  kWfty  from  their  pkumti^  itnd 
put  them  itito  better  hmds,  at  4he  expense  of  thi 
parents.  .   '^ 

84.  A  mati  that  (Strikes  his  i^ife  is^sitt  pirjr  *  fine 
of  ten  poimds  ;«^a  woman  thftt  strikes  heit  hmhimA 
shall  be  punlsh^^d  as  the  court  dii^s. 

85.  A  wife  shall  be  ^teemed  good  evidence  agaktM; 
her  husband.  » 

86.  No  man  shall  eourt  a  maid  without  fitst  ofe^ 
taining  the  idhtsent  of  her  pafehts— five  pbundii 
penalty  for  the  first  oflTenee-^ten  for  the  deeond,-^ 
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and  for  the  third,  imprisonment  during  the  plea* 
sure  of  the  court. 

37.  Married  persons  shall  live  together  or  be  im- 
prisoned. 

38.  Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round 
according  to  a  cap." 


Some  remains  of  the  "  Blue  Laws  "  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  New  England  States.  Thus  on 
going  through  New  Hampshire,  I  was  obliged  to 
halt  on  the  Sabbath,  it  being  contrary  to  law  for 
any  horseman  or  vehicle,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  mail,  to  travel  on  that  day. 

Nothing  can  well  create  more  astonishment,  than 
that  the  same  men  who  fled  from  England  to  avoi4 
persecution,  should  have  become,  in  their  turn^  the 
most  violent  and  intolerant  persecutors,  so  danger- 
ous it  is  to  entrust  authority  to  any  religious  sect. 
'<  Having  served  a  regukr  apprenticeship  in  the 
school  of  persecution,  it  behoved  them  to  show  that 
they  had  become  proficients  in  the  art.  They  ac- 
cordingly employed  their  leisure  hours  in  banish- 
ing, scourging,  or  hanging,  divers  heretical  papists, 
quakers,  and  anabaptists,  for  daring  to  abuse  the 
Liberty  of  ConsciencCf  which  they  now  clearly 
proved  to  imply  nothing  more,  than  that  every  roan 
should  think  as  he  pleased  in  matters  of  religion — 
provided  he  thought  right,  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  giving  a  latitude  to  damnable  heresies.  Now, 
as  they,  the  majority,  were  perfectly  convinced,  that 


they  alone  thought  right,  it  oonsequently  followe4> 
that  whoever  thought  different  from  them,  thought 
wrong — and  whoever  thought  wrong,  and  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  not  heing  convinced  and  con- 
vertedy  was  a  flagrant  violator  of  the  inestimable 
Lf  berty  of  conscience,  and  a  corrupt  and  infectious 
member  of  the  body  politic,  and  deserved  to  be 
lopped  off,  and  cast  into  the  fire."  ^ 

The  present  inhabitants  of  New  ]^ngl^^d  are 
the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising  men 
in  the  United  States ;  and  a  man  is  looked  upon 
as  a  prodigy  who  cannot  read  and  write.  It  ^i 
amusing  to  see  what  a  jealousy  exists  betwe^  the 
New  Englanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rei^  gf 
the  Union.  Nothing  coilld  pffend  4  so^theni  ^ 
western  American  more  than  being  called  A 
Yankee ;  while  ^  New  J^nglander  would  he  equally 
offended  at  beu)g  called  a  Quokskin. 

The  only  good  derivation  of  the  woe4  Yankee  is 
given  by  Knickerbocker,  who,  after  noticing  the 
extraordinary  volubility  of  tongue^  with  which  tb^ 
first  settlers  were  gifted^  says :  ^  the  simple  abot^ 
giues  of  the  land  for  awhile  contemplated  ttt^se 
strange  folk  in  utter  astonishment ;  biit  dispov^r 
ing  that  they  wielded  harmless^  though  ^oisy  wef^ 
pons,  and  were  a  lively,  ingenious,  and  good  hur 
moiured  race  of  men,  they  became  very  friendly  and 
sociable,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Yamkmi 
vfhick  in  the  Mais-Tchusaeg  (or  Masi^uudmse^) 

*  Kiiidbeibod^^s  (lew  Yoxki  Vofik  9»  cap*  vi 
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language,  signifies  *'  silent  men  ^ — a  waggish  appel- 
lation,  since  shortened  into  the  familiar  epithet  of 
Yankees,  which  they  retain  unto  the  present  day."** 

The  enterprise  of  the  Yankees  is  proverbial. 
Many  of  the  lower  class  drive  into  the  southern 
and  western  States,  small  waggons  laden  with 
wooden  clocks,  looking-glasses,  &c. ;  and  as  somcf 
of  these  pedlars  are  great  rogues,  or  at  least  have 
the  character  of  being  such,  numerous  good  stories 
are  told  of  the  tricks  played  off  by  them,  such  as 
selling  wooden  nutmegs,  wooden  cucumber  seeds^ 
&c.  The  western  and  southern  Americans  assign 
this  reason  for  pretending  to  undervalue  all  the 
New  Englanders,  though  the  real  reason  of  their 
dislike  is  their  knowledge  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  their  rivals,  in  industry,  education  and  morality. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  New  England,  than 
for  a  farmer  to  cut  down  the  trees  on  his  land, 
build  a  small  schooner  in  the  nearest  river,  freight 
it  with  the  produce  of  his  industry,  and  assisted 
only  by  one  or  two  of  his  sons,  and  perhaps  one 
seaman,  to  set  off  with  his  little  cargo  for  New 
Orleans  or  the  West  Indies.  The  people  who 
navigate  these  vessels,  are  often  unable  to  take 
any  observations,  but  run  down  the  longitude,  and 
trust  to  meeting  some  ship  in  which  the  sailorft  are 
more  learned  than  themselves.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  they  see  a  vessel,  they  come  along  side,  and 
commence  their  inquiries  with   ''Hallo,  Mister, 

*  Knickerbocker's  New  York,  Bo(^  3. 
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what's  the  latitude  ?  &c."  When  they  have  obtain- 
ed the  requisite  inforraation,  they  shout  out  a  few 
thanks,  and  are  off  again. 

No  kind  of  produce  or  commodity  escapes  the 
speculation   of  the  New  Englanders.      For  in- 
stance, small  quick  sailing  schooners  are  freighted 
with  ice  for  the  West   Indies.     Just  on  enter- 
ing the  harbour,  the  master  makes  known   his 
cargo  by  signal,  and  the  moment  he  lands,  dis- 
poses of   the  whole  by  auction  or  private   sale. 
He  then  returns  home  with  a  cargo  of  turtle,  pine- 
apples, melons,  &c,,  articles  esteemed  luxuries  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  consequence   of  this  trade 
quite  common  in  New  England.     I  bought  a  very 
large  pine-apple  at  Boston  for  ten  cents,  (about 
five-pence  sterling,)  and  I  was  told  that  they  are 
often  to  be  had  much  cheaper.     Before  even  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear  in  the  northern  States,  the 
inhabitants  are  supplied  with  plenty  of  fruit,  green 
peas,  &c.,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern 
States.     I  am   suqmsed  none  of  these  Yankee 
schooners  have  paid  us  a  visit ;  as  the  time  required 
for  a  voyage  from  the  West  Indies  to  Boston,  is 
not  much  less  than  to  England,  particularly  if  the 
prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds  be  taken  into 
consideration.     I  should  think  few  cargoes  would 
sell  better  at  the  port  of  London,  than  one  of  tur- 
tles and  pine-apples.     At  any  rate  they  have  some* 
times  carried  out  far  more  extraordinary  cargoes ; 
for  the  people  of  Chajrlerton,  South  Carolina,  were 
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made  very  angry,  when  the  Yellow  fever  was  raging 
there,  by  the  arrival  of  some  Yankee  schooners^ 
laden  with  nests  of  wooden  coffins,  which  had  been 
sent  out  upon  speculation  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  Carolinians. 

The  New  Englanders  are  the  best  seamen  in 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  The 
sea  indeed  appears  to  be  their  element,  and  all  the 
towns  on  the  coast  are  actively  engaged  in  com* 
merce  of  different  kinds.  Many  of  their  vessela 
go  every  year  on  whaling  expeditions  into  the 
Pacific.  They  think  nothing  of  a  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  often  sail  up  the  North  West 
coast  even  to  Behring's  Strait. 

Nantucket,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Mamui- 
chusetts,  is  inhabited  entirely  by  persons  engaged 
in  the  Whale  fishery,  some  of  whom  have  amassed 
considerable  wealth.  It  is  said  that  at  their  balla, 
no  one  can  ask  a  young  woman  to  dance,  who  has 
not,  with  his  own  hand,  diiven  the  harpoon  into  a 
whale. 

'<  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of 
late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  fol- 
low them  among  the  tumbling  mountains^  and 
behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  fhwen 
recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic 
circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the 
opposite  region  of  polar  cold^  that  they  are  at  the 


antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent 
of  the  south.  Falkland  tsl^d^  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of 
national  ambition,  is  fcut  a  stage  and  resting-place 
in  the  prdgress  of  thei*  rittorious  industry;  Nor 
is  the  feqiiinoctial  heat  more  disbouraging  to  then! 
than  the  Accumulated  winter  of  the  poles  i  We 
know  that  whik  some  of  them  draw  the  line  tod 
strike  the  hal^poon  on  the  coafet  of  Africa,  others 
run  the  longitiide,  and  putfeue  theif  gigantic  gam6 
along  the  coast  of  B^dsil.  No  isea  that  is  not 
vexed  by  their  fisheries ;  no  climate  that  is  not 
witness  to  theit  toils^  Neither  the  perseverance 
of  Holland^  lior  the  activity  of  France/  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagabity  of  English  enterprise^ 
ever  carried  this  most  periloufe  mode  of  hard  indus<^ 
try  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by 
this  recent  people-^^a  people  Who  ate  still  as  It 
were  in  the  gristle^  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood.*'  * 

This  splendid  eulogium  on  the  enterj)rise  df  the 
New  Eittglanders  is  net  uiideserved  i  atid  paints  in 
glowing  colours  that  activity.  Which  since  the  time 
of  Burke  has  continued  to  increase^  and  which  so 
strongly  characterises  the  people  of  those  States. 

*  tiurfce's  speech  on  concilifitiDn  itith  Amaica. 
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EDUCATION. 


There  is  nothing  that  is  more  worthy  the  at- 
tention  of  a  traveller  than  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  in  New  England.  Classical  learning 
may  perhaps  be  rather  too  much  n^lected,  though 
this  is  much  better  than  the  exclusive  attention 
that  is  paid  to  it  in  the  public  Schools  of  England ; 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say,  that 
out  of  ten  boys  leaving  Eton,  not  more  than  one, 
in  my  time,  could  solve  the  simplest  question  in 
the  rule  of  three,  and  many  not  even  a  sum  in 
compound  multiplication. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  very  properly  observed,  that 
classical  learning  should  be  taught  when  the  mind 
is  more  mature,  and  when  this  learning  can  be 
obtained  at  half  the  labour  usually  bestowed  upon 
it.  Our  English  system  is  a  remnant  of  the 
venerable  old  Monkish  Institutions :  for  when  the 
English  supposed  that  Latin  was  the  only  language 
which  the  Almighty  understood,  it  was  of  course 
proper  for  every  good  Christian  to  be  able  at  least 
to  read  it.  But  times  have  altered  strangely ; 
"  nous  avons  change  tout  cela ; "  and  the  Deity 
condescends  now  to  pay  just  as  much  attention  to 
our  prayers  as  ever,  although  wc  may  address  him 
in  the  unclassical  dialects  of  Yorkshire  or  Somerset 
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It  would  be  amusing  to  trace  the  orthodox  sys- 
tem of  educatiou  which  is  inflicted  upon  our  Eng- 
lish youth.  No  sooner  does  the  boy  after  much 
labour  and  many  tears  acquire  a  little  knowledge 
of  Latin,  than  he  is  set  down  invita  MinervS.  to 
write  verses  in  that  language.  "  Poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit;"  yet  a  boy  incapable  of  writing  Latin 
verses,  is  looked  down  upon  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, by  the  erudite  masters  and  the  more  hap- 
pily gifted  pupils.  Indeed  the  writing  nonsense 
verses,  which  precedes  that  of  writing  others  erro- 
neously called  sense^  is  no  doubt  a  highly  intellec- 
tual employment,  and  amply  deserving  a  year's 
labour — the  time  usually  devoted  to  it !  But  after 
all,  what  is  produced  by  these  young  "  verse  smiths 
and  bard  mechanicians?"  A  few  copies  of  tolera- 
ble  verses  are  indeed  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Musse  Etonenses ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the 
produce  and  cultivation  of  a  whole  farm,  from  a 
few  flowers  picked  up  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the 
fields. 

Though  in  the  United  States  the  number  of 
schools  of  the  higher  order  is  comparatively  few, 
and  though  the  system  pursued  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  yet  every  day  a  rapid  improvement  is 
taking  place.  The  Masters  are  not,  as  in  England, 
bigoted  to  any  particular  system,  but  are  anxious 
to  adopt  any  obvious  improvements,  in  order  that 
their  method  of  education  may  correspond  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  m^  with  the  wants  of  an 
enlightened  people, 
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But  Schools  fot  the  common  people  ai^  of  greater 
importance  than  those  for  the  rich ;  and  hence  the 
Americans,  and  the  New  Englanders  in  particular^ 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  I  took  some 
pains  to  obtain  information  on  this  subject ;  and 
should  have  been  tempted  to  hare  given  my  own 
observations  in  my  own  words,  had  I  not  seen  aii 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  North  Americatt 
Review,  that  contains  information  which  I  can 
corroborate  from  my  own  inquiries.  I  shall  thdre^ 
fore  make  some  copious  extracts  from  it,  being  well 
aware  that  the  learned  reviewer  has  put  the  ETUlgect 
in  a  much  stronger  and  clearer  light  than  I  could. 

*  In  the  system  of  laws  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven  (now  part  of  Connecticut),  published  in  this 
year  1656,  the  following  are  the  provisions  fof 
children's  education.' 

''  It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the  partica- 
lar  court  in  each  plantation  within  this  jurisdidiM^ 
for  the  time  beings  or,  where  there  are  no  such  depu^ 
ties,  the  constable,  or  other  officers  in  public  trtut^ 
shall  from  time  to  time  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbours  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  plantation  r  that  all  parents  and  inasteM 
do  duly  endeavour,  either  by  their  own  ability  and 
labour,  or  by  improving  such  schoolmaster  or  Mhef 
helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  affind,  &t 
the  family  may  conveniently  provide ;  that  all  theit 
cliildren  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capably 
may  through  God's  blessing  obtain  at  least  so  taiidi 
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l^aming  as  to  be  able  to  tead  the  Scriptureid  andothel^ 
good  and  ptofitable  printed  books  in  the  English 
tongue,  being  their  native  language,**  fee.  •  Parents 
and  Masters,  found  to  neglect  this  duty,  weife,  dtt 
the  first  complaint^  to  be  fined  ten  shillings ;  on  the 
second  complaint^  three  months  after  the  first) 
twenty  shillings,  on  the  third  complaint,  they  wehJ 
to  be  fined  still  higher,  or  theif  children  or  appren- 
tices to  be  taken  from  them,  attd  put  undelr  the 
care  of  others,  males  till  twenty-one,  and  females 
till  eighteen  years  of  age. 

*  In  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  the  latl^  respect- 
ing schools  seem  not  to  have  been  materially  diflfer* 
ent.     In  the  laws  of  that  colony,  published  in  the 
year  1672,  eight  years  after  the  llnion  of  Connee* 
ticut  and  New  Haven,  there  is  a  pi*ovision  on  the 
subject  of  education,  very  similar  in  its  language  to 
that  we  have  just  copied  from  the  fitist  N^w  Hav^il 
code.    It  is  there  ordered^  that,  "  the  select  men 
of  every  town  in  their  sevetal  pyecincts  and  quar- 
ters, shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren 
and  neighbours,  to  the  Md  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  much  batbaristn  in  any  df  their  families, 
as  not  to  endeaVoiu"^  by  themselves  or  othelns^  to 
teach  thdir  children  and  apprentices  so  much  leam^ 
ing,  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  iread  thft 
English  tongue,''  &c.    The  penalty  for  the  negleet 
was  twenty  shillings.  In  the  Same  code  it  is  ordered, 
that  every  town,  containing  fifty  householders^  shall 
forthwith  appoint  one^  within  their  town,  to  teach 
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all  such  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read^ 
whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children^  or  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint/'  &c«  It  is 
further  provided,  "  that  in  every  county  town, 
there  shall  be  set  up  and  kept  a  grammar-Bchool^ 
for  the  use  of  the  county,  the  master  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far,  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  CoUege." 

'  In  1677)  to  render  the  existing  law  respecting 
schools  more  effectual,  it  was  enacted,  '*  that  every 
town  by  the  same  law  ordered  to  keep  a  school, 
that  shall  neglect  the  same  above  three  months  in 
the  year,  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  defect* 
and  the  said  fine  shall  be  paid  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Latin  school  in  their  county ;  all 
breaches  of  this  law  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Jury  at  every  County  Cpurt'* 
The  following  year  the  number  of  &milies  in  a 
town,  obliged  to  maintain  a  public  sdiool,  was 
reduced  from  fifty  to  thirty. 

<  It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  several 
penalties  for  neglect  of  maintaining  schools,  the 
laws  on  this  subject  were  not  universally  executed ; 
as  in  the  year  1690,  we  find  an  additional  statute^ 
which,  after  reciting  in  the  preamble  that  there 
were  still  ^^  persons  unable  to  read  the  English 
tongue,  and  thereby  incapable  to  read  the  holy 
word  of  God,  or  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,'* 
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among  other  provisions,  contains  the  following  4 
^^  that  the  grand  jurymen,  in  each  town,  do  once  a 
year,  at  least,  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neg- 
lect this  order  [to  teach  their  children  and  servants 
^  to  read  distinctly  the  English  tongue'],  and  satisfy 
themselves  whether  all  children  under  age,  and 
servants  in  such  suspected  families,  can  read  the 
English  tongue,  or  he  in  a  good  procedure  to  learn 
the  same  or  not ;  and  if  they  find  any  such  children 
or  servants  not  taught,  as  their  years  are  capable  of, 
they  shall  return  the  names,  of  the  parents  or 
masters  of  said  children  or  servants,  to  the  next 
county  court,"  &c  The  penalty  is  twenty  shillings 
**  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching  is  or 
shall  be  neglected  contrary  to  this  order."   . 

*  In  the  year  1700,  a  law  was  passed,  which 
placed  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  on  the 
foundation  where  they  continued,  with  little  varia- 
tion, till  the  establishment  of  the  present  fund.  It 
was  then  required,  that  in  every  town,  having  so* 
venty  or  more  householders,  a  constant  school  should 
be  kept,  and  when  there  were  less  than  seventy,  a 
school  should  be  kept  half  the  year.  It  was  like- 
wise enacted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  town 
should  pay  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds 
of  taxable  property,  estimated  according  to  a  rul^ 
prescribed  by  the  legislature  in  their  general  system 
of  taxation,  for  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster, 
to  be  collected  with  the  public  or  county  tax ;  aud 
if  any  town  failed  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  acooiding 
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to  law,  this  stun  was  to  be  collected  and  paid  to 
the  county  treasury,  as  a  fine  upon  such  n^ligent 
town.  Where  this  fund  was  insufficieiit  to  support 
the  school  j  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up^  otae- 
half  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  childn^«  By 
a  subsequent  law,  towns  and  ecclesiastical  societiea 
Were  empowered  to  divide  themselves  into  disttictSi 
and  to  alter  the  same ;  and  each  district  was  en-^ 
titled  to  its  proportion  of  the  public  moneyi  for  the 
support  of  its  school. 

*  Froiti  what  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  school^ 
as  Well  as  from  universal  tradition,  it  appears  that 
the  laws  were  now  rigidly  executed ;  a  school  Watf 
brought  to  every  man's  door ;  the  poor^  and  eVeh 
the  slave,  were  always  within  the  reach  of  instrUc* 
tion  ;  and  hence,  for  more  than  a  century,  in  Ooti« 
necticut,  a  native  of  mature  age,  who  in  the  laa^ 
guage  of  the  old  statutes,  *^  was  unable  to  read  ihd 
English  tongue,''  has  been  looked  on  as  a  ptodigy. 

*  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  in  this  statfe  of 
public  sentiment  in  Connecticut,  that  what^vel 
funds  have  been  at  any  time  at  the  disposal  bf  the 
legislature,  have  been,  with  few  and  inconsiderBbk! 
exceptions^  ajjpropriated  to  the  support  of  ecmiinoa 
schools. 

*  In  the  year  1733  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  ffeten 
new  townships  in  the  western  part  of  the  coloily 
were  divided  among  the  towns ;  the  interest  to  te 
applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools  finr  evefe 


lu  the  ye»T  176fi  certain  sums  of  money,  4u^  for 
excise  on  goods,  were  divided  in  the  9sm^  Ddanner. 
But  what  laid  the  found9,tiou  of  the  present  Con- 
necticut i^obool  lund  (a£i  it  now  ^xigts)  was  n^on^y 
reoeived  for  lands  belonging  to  that  State  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  sale  of  theae  lands  was  effected  in  the  year 
1795  for  1,300,000  dollars-  The  interest  of  this 
fund,  after  much  debate  in  the  legislature,  where  se- 
veral prqjects  of  somewhat  different  kinds  were  very 
amply  discussed,  and  after  great  popular  e^^oiteh 
ment,  was  finally  appropriated  to  the  favourite 
object,  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and  so 
decided  has  public  opinion  continued  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  appropriation,  as  we  observe  by  m 
article  in  the  new  Constitution  of  Connecticut,  is 
now  made  imperative  on  the  legislati\re.  The 
amount  of  the  school  fund  is  now  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  year  1795,  when  it  was  first 
established.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  in 
May  1831,  the  property  of  the  Amd  is  stat^  \n  its 
gross  amount  at  1,858,074  dollars,  33  cents, 

'  From  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  this 
fund  to  the  le^slature  of  Connecticut,  in  May  ls»^, 
the  title  of  which  rei>ort  stands  at  the  bead  of  this 
article,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  dividends  to 
common  schools  the  preceding  year,  that  is,  in  Oc- 
tober 1831,  and  March  1833^  was  no  less  a  sum  than 
679791  dollars,  30  cents.   This  fund,  which  gables 
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on  schools,  will  soon  afford  90,000  or  100,000  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  same  obiect.  In  the  year  1820 
.rule  of  distributton  w«rfq.ted,  bylbich  the 
interest  of  the  ncM  fimd  »  now  di^ed  «.<»>g 
the  several  districts,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen,  and  provision  was  made  for  an  annual 
enumeration.  This  rule  is  the  one  in  force  at 
present. 

*  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  common  schools 
of  Connecticut  are  managed,  the  following  partieu* 
lars  are  all  in  which  our  readers  can  be  supposed  to 
take  much  interest  All.  the  inhabitants  living 
within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  societies,  incorpo- 
rated by  law,  constitute  school  societies,  elect  offi* 
cers,  build  school  houses,  establish  school  districts, 
appoint  a  committee  of  one  for  each  district,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  district, 
and  provide  an  instructor  for  the  school  with  the 
assent  of  the  district,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
visitors.  The  visitors  are  appointed  by  each  school 
society,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  instructors, 
displace  such  as  are  incompetent,  visit  the  schools 
twice  at  least  during  each  season  for  schoding; 
and  they  may  require  of  the  master  such  exerdses 
of  the  youth,  as  will  show  their  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing. No  person  can  keep  a  school  until  he  has 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  visitors. 

^  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  the 
exactness  we  could  wish,  the  number  of  distriet 
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schools  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in  thd 
second  volume  of  his  history  of  that  State  published 
in  1818,  states  the  number  at  1580,  ^^  according  to 
the  best  collection  he  had  been  able  to  obtain.**  He 
adds,  that,  in  some  of  them,  there  are  a  hundred 
scholars  or  more,  and  in  others  not  more  than 
twenty.  He  supposes,  that,  ^*  on  an  average,  they 
will  amount  to  fifty-five  or  fifty^ix."  From  the 
inquiries  we  have  made,  we  are  satisfied  th^t  this 
statement  is  not  far  from  the  truth." 

The  reviewers  after  a  most  excellent  and  elabo* 
rate  account  of  the  schools,  and  the  means  by  which 
part  of  the  large  sum  annually  divided  might  be 
advantageously  applied  to  supporting  schools  of  a 
higher  order,  condude  with  the  following  admirable 
remarks.  *  In  looking  back  upon  the  statements 
we  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers,  one  or  two 
remarks  are  forced  upon  us.  The  first  regards  the 
noble  testimony,  borne  to  the  characters  of  the 
Fathers  of  Connecticut,  by  the  laws  for  the  support 
of  schools.  To  feel  the  strength  of  this  testimony; 
we  have  but  to  compare  their  condition  with  tiiese 
their  efforts  ;  to  see  them,  a  handful  of  men,  scat- 
tered in  a  few  hamlets  through  the  native  wilder- 
ness, exposed  to  the  most  harassing  of  public  dan- 
gers, the  daily  and  nightly  dread  of  a  savage  foe, 
and  yet  enacting  laws  which  should  send  the  Grand 
Jury  twice  a  year  into  every  femily,  to  see  that  its 
children,  aye,  its  apprentices  and  servants,  "  could 
read  the  English  tongue."    These  are  the  men  to 
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whom  our  brethren  beyond  the  sea  eourtdoufiiy 
allude,  when  they  say  that  ^*  the  Adam  and  £ve 
of  America  came  &om  Newgate*"  How  does  their 
conduct  and  policy  contrast  with  that  of  the  ricliest 
and  most  powerful  nation  of  the  present  day ! 
What  an  apparition  woiUd  it  not  be  at  the  English 
Assizes — a  true  bill  found  by  the  grand  jury 
against  the  proprietor  of  a  cotton  factory  in  Man- 
chester, for  that  he  had  neglected  to  afford  hL} 
apprentices  "  at  least  so  much  learning  as  should 
enable  them  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good 
and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue." 
Such  a  bill  would  transform  even  Mr.  Brougham 
into  Amicus  Curies  ;  and  do  more  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  commonalty  of  England,  than  all 
the  Bells  and  Lancasters  have  done,  and  all  their 
monitors.'  * 

These  are  some  of  the  noble  institutions  of  the 
Americans  for  the  diffusion  of  universal  instructioD. 
Every  State,  though  it  has  not  made  the  same 
exertion  as  Connecticut,  is  nevertheless  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  new 
States  have  made  immense  appropriations  of  land, 
which  is  all  they  can  do  at  present.  These  lands^ 
though  as  yet  of  no  great  value,  will  eventually  be 
able  to  support  the  schools  and  colleges  to  the 
full  extent  wanted.  The  wise  men  of  the  United 
States  know,  that  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties 

*  North  American  Review,  April  1823.  Art  XXIV. 
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greatly  depends  upon  having  an  enlightened 
population,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
advantages  they  enjoy ;  for  despotism  is  more 
strongly  supported  by  ignorance,  than  by  armed 
thousands. 


St 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


RELIGION. 


The  law  of  the  United  States  says :  **  All  men 
have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  No  man  shall  he  compelled  to 
attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wordiip,  or 
to  maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent. 
No  human  authority  ought  in  any  case  whatever 
to  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science—-and  no  preference  shall  ever  he  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  societies,  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship." 

This  law  ought  to  he  written  in  letters  of  gold 
on  a  pillar  of  marble.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  the  first, 
and  are  still  the  only  people,  who  have  thus  had 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  proclaim  the  l^al 
equality  of  all  religions. 

Some  of  tlie  States  did  not  at  first  adopt  so 
complete  a  system  of  toleration ;  but  they  have 
now  all  agreed  to  it.  The  State  of  Virginia  finr- 
merly  granted  certain  privileges  to  those  professing 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  was  in 
order  to  suppress  this  injustice,  that  Jefferson 
wrote  his  famous  paper  upon  Religious.  Toleration. 


"  pur  rulers/*  says  he,  **  eau  have  authority 
only  over  such  natur^  rights  as  we  have  submitted 
to  them.  The  Rights  of  Conscience  we  never^ 
submitted,  we  could  not  submit.  We  are  answer* 
able  for  them  to  our  God.  The  legitimate  powers 
of  Government  extend  to  such  acts  only  as  are  iu<r 
jurious  to  others ;  but  it  does  me  no  injury  for  my 
neighbom*  to  say,  there  are  twenty  Gods,  or  no 
God.  It  neither  picks  my  pocket,  nor  breaks  my 
leg.  If  it  be  said,  his  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject  it  then,  and  be 
the  stigma' upon  him.  Constraint  may  make  him 
worse,  by  making  him  a  hypocrite;  but  it  will 
never  make  him  a  truer  man.  It  may  fix  him  ol)- 
stinately  in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them. 

^^  Reason  and  firee  Inquiry  are  the  only  effectual 
agents  against  Error.  Give  a  loose  to  them,  and 
they  vdW  support  the  true  Religion,  by  bringing 
every  false  one  to  their  tribunal,  and  to  the  test  of 
investigation.  They  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
Error,  and  of  Error  only.  Had  not  the  Roman 
Government  permitted  free  Inqidry,  Christianity 
could  never  have  been  introduced.  Had  not  free 
Inquiry  been  indulged  at  the  sera  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  corruptions  of  Christianity  could  not  have 
been  purged  away.  If  it  be  constrained  now,  the 
present  corruptions  will  be  protected,  and  new 
ones  encouraged. 

"  Were  the  Government  to  prescribe  to  us  our 
medicine  and  diet,  our  body  would  be  in  such 
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keeping,  as  our  souls  are  now.  Thus  in  France^ 
the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as  a  medidne,  and 
the  potatoe  as  an  article  of  food.  Grovemment  is 
just  as  infallible  too,  when  it  fixes  systems  in 
physics.  Galileo  was  sent  to  the  inquisition  for 
affirming  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere ;  the  Govern- 
ment had  declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher, 
and  Galileo  was  obliged  to  abjure  his  error.  This 
error  at  length  prevailed,  the  earth  became  a 
globe,  and  Descartes  declared  it  was  whirled  round 
its  axis  by  a  vortex.  The  Government  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  question  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  or  we  should  all  have  been  involved 
by  authority  in  vortices.  The  vortices  have  been 
exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  principle  of  gravita- 
tion is  now  more  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of 
Reason,  than  it  would  be,  if  the  Government  were 
to  step  in,  and  make  it  an  article  of  necessary- 
faith.  Reason  and  Experiment  have  been  indulged, 
and  Error  has  fled  before  them.  It  is  Error  alone 
which  needs  the  support  of  Grovemment.  Truth 
can  stand  by  itself. 

•*  Subject  opinion  to  coercion,  and  whom  will 
you  make  your  Inquisitors  ?  Fallible  Men :  men 
governed  by  bad  passions,  by  private  as  well 
as  public  reasons.  And  why  subject  it  to  coercion  ? 
To  produce  uniformity.  But  is  uniformity  desir- 
able ?  No  more  than  of  face  or  stature.  Intro- 
duce the  bed  of  Procrustes  then ;  and  as  there  is 
danger  that  the  large  men  may  beat  the  small. 
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make  us  aU  of  a  size,  by  lopping  the  former  and 
stretching  the  latter. 

^*  Difference  of  opinion  is  advantageous  in  Reli- 
gion, ^rhe  several  sects  perform  the  office  of  a 
«  censor  morum  '*  over  each  other.  Is  uniformity 
attainable?  Millions  of  innocent  men,  women/ 
and  children,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
have  been  burnt,  tortured,  fined,  and  imprisoned ; 
and  yet  we  have  not  advanced  one  inch  towaxds 
imiformity.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  coercion  ? 
To  make  one  half  the  world  fools,  and  the  otket 
half  hypocrites ;  to  support  roguery  and  error  all 
over  the  earth. 

<^  Let  us  reflect  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
thousand  millions  of  people;  that  these  pn^ess 
probably  a  thousand  different  systems  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  ours  is  but  one  of  that  thousand ;  that 
if  there  be  but  one  right,  and  ours  that  one,  we 
should  wish  to  see  the  999  wandering  sects  ga- 
thered into  the  fold  of  truth.  But  against  such  a 
majority,  we  cannot  effect  this  by  force.  Reason 
and  persuasion  are  the  only  practicable  instruments. 
To  make  way  for  these,  free  inquiry  must  be  in- 
dulged ;  and  how  can  we  wish  others  to  indulge 
it,  when  we  refuse  it  ourselves  ?  "  * 

In  consequence  of  this  paper  the  Virginians 
altered  their  law.  "  We  are  well  aware,"  says  the 
Toleration  Act,  "  that  Almighty  God  has  made 

*  Notes  on  Virgiiua. 
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the  mind  of  man  free  ;-^that  all  attempts  to  in« 
fluence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burdens^  or 
by  dvil  incapacities,  tend  only  to  b^et  habits  of 
hypocrisy  and  meanness ; — ^that  the  impious  face- 
sumption  of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  who  being  themselves  but  fidliUe 
meii  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  as  the  only 
true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavouring  to 
impose  them  on  others,  hath  established  and  main- 
tained false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth  and  through  all  time; — that  to  compel  a., 
man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  he  disbeUeves,  is  smfbl  and 
tyrannical ; — that  our  civil  rights  have  no  depend- 
ance  on  our  religious  opinions,  more  than  our 
opinions  on  physics,  or  geometry ; — and  that  there- 
fore the  proscribing  any  citizen,  as  unworthy  the 
public  confidence,  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapa- 
city of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  cmohin 
ment,  unless  he  profess,  or  renounce,  this  or  that 
religious  opinion,  is  depriving  him  iiijurioualy  oC 
those  privil^es  and  advantages  to  which  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a  natural 
right." 

After  enacting  the  most  complete  religious  free* 
dom,  the  act  concludes  with  this  admirable  obaer-' 
vation : — "  And  though  we  well  know  that  this 
assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  ordinary 
puqioscs  of  legislation  only^  has  no  power  to  re« 
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uttkhi  the  tixkA  tt  aat^ttiitig  isi^mh&ea,  ^emstituted 
vrith  pawets  equal  to  our  own ;  and  that  th^ttiftrfc 
to  declare  this  aet  irrevocable,  would  1)6  of  no 
eflfect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  ftee  to  declare,  and  dd 
declare,  that  the  Eights  hereby  ai^erted,  are  the 
natural  Hights  of  IVfankind,  and  that  if  any  ad 
shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  r^eal  the  present,  ort6 
narrow  it*  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  inftihge^- 
ment  of  Natural  Right."  * 

Maryland  was  the  last  to  adojtt  Religious  £qna. 
lity ;  but  this  State,  yielcUng  to  public  opinion,  has 
now  abolished  the  acts,  that  placed  under  certain 
civil  incapacities  a  race  of  men,  who  have  for'  ^ds 
been  much  persecuted  and  calumniated.  The 
Jews,  Instead  of  being  respected  for  the  firthtiess, 
with  which,  even  under  the  most  horrible  perse- 
cutions, they  have  adhered  to  the  faith  of  theh: 
forefathers;  have  been  oppressed,  and  almost  placed 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  in  nearly  every  couittry 
of  Europe.  1  recollect  when  at  schoblat  Eton,  asking 
an  old  Jew  who  sold  oranges,  why  he  had  never 
embraced  Christianity ;  and  his  reply  made  a  great 
impression  on  me,  and  induced  me  to  look  upon 
the  Jews  with  niuch  more  respect  than  before.  **  1 
despise,**  said  he,  **  any  man  who  quits  the  feith  of 
his  fathers,  merely  because  it  is  abused  by  the 
ignorant  and  bigoted  » 

The  United  States  have  been  the  first  to  throw 

*  From  the  Virginian  act  for  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, passed  in  17S8, 
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i)S  the  prejudices  entertained  against  this  unhappy 
people,  and  to  admit  them  to  all  the  Rights  en- 
joyed by  their  fellow-citizens.  Thus  Mr.  M.  Noah 
of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities,  was 
a  year  or  two  ago  elected  high  sherifif  of  that  eity^ 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  fanatics,  who 
opposed  him  £rom  his  being  a  Jew.  I  am  surprised 
that  all  who  profess  the  Hebrew  faith  do  not  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States,  as  they  would  there 
not  only  be  free  from  civil  incapacities,  (particu- 
larly as  regards  landed  property,)  but  would  even 
find  themselves  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  iu 
the  Republic. 

Every  sect,  of  which  there  are  probably  as  many 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  Great  Britain^ 
supports  its  own  ministers,  and  regulates  its  own 
ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  Episcopalians  and  the 
Catholics  have  Bishops,  and  are,  I  beUeve,  the 
only  sects  that  support  such  dignitaries.  When 
any  set  of  men  professing  a  particular  creed  are  in 
want  of  a  church,  they  build  one  by  subseription^ 
and  give  the  profits,  arising  from  the  pews  or  seats^ 
to  the  clergyman  they  may  appoint*  These  profit^ 
in  addition  to  a  certain  fixed  salary,  form  the  in- 
come of  the  clergyman,  who  in  general  finds  this 
sufficient  to  live  upon,  and  often  enough  to  sup. 
port  him  even  in  affluence. 

The  two  sects  that  are  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  arc  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Unitariansy 
and  both  are  in  consequence  gaining  ground.    The 
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Epidcopalitos  have  left  but  solne  of  the  more  mys* 
terious  of  oiir  thirty-nine  articles ;  and  have  ex- 
punged from  their  prayer  books,  that  most  incom- 
prehensible of  all  orthodox  compositions,  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed. 

Mr.  Dunban,  v^ho  has  lately  published  his  travels 
in  the  United  States  (a  book  which  from  the  num- 
ber of  skeletons  of  sermons  given  in  it,  might  be 
called  a  preaching  tour)^  has  thought  fit  to  speak  ill 
of  the  Episcopalians.  It  appears  that  he  heard  a 
worthy  clergyman  of  that  church  say  when  preach- 
ing :  **  I  believe  that  all  who  sincerely  desire  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  will  be  received  by  him ;  and  I 
jshould  shrink  with  horror,  from  consigning  Jews, 
Arians,  and  Socinians,  to  indiscriminate  perdi* 
tion."* 

Mr.  Duncan  piously  sneers  at  this  friend  of  tole- 
ration; and  tells  us,  that  by  holding  such  opinions, 
the  Episcopalians  show,  that  it  is  not  Christianity 
which  they  are  anxious  to  extend,  but  merely  their 
own  church.  In  the  name  of  the  Episcopalians,  I 
beg  leave  to  thank  the  liberal  Mr.  Duncan  for  his 
very  charitable  insinuation. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  very  numerous  in 
the  United  States;  and  the  following  anecdote  (which 
I  report  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman)  may 
tend  to  prove,  that  some  persons  among  them  are 
disposed  to  be  wiser,  than  in  the  good  old  times. 

*  Duncan's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  page  364. 
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Mr.  Hogan»  the  offidatiiig  prieftt  in  tlid  CSntholic 
cathedral  at  Phikdelphia,  gave  great  oSetkw  to 
the  zeabusy  by  leaving  out  some  of  the  tnoM  ak- 
surd  parts  of  theh-  Ritual.  The  BiiAopi^  find- 
ing that  he  was  obstinate  in  his  ernNT,  fiiltttinated 
against  him  the  sentence  of  exeommuniCBtton. 
This  sentence,  which  cursed  every  individual 
member  in  Mr.  Hogan's  body,  from  the  hair  ^f  Ida 
head  dmvn  to  his  toe-nails,  was  printed  in  iiimt  c£ 
the  journals  of  the  day,  in  one  of  whidi  I  read  it. 
Mr.  Hogan,  however,  laid  the  whole  ease  befene 
his  congregation,  who  desired  him  to  set  at  nought 
the  aforesaid  sentence.  Being  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers  who  had  built  the  cathe- 
dral, Mr.  Hogan  continued  to  officiate.  Tho  Ci^ 
tholic  Bishops  then  applied  to  the  Pope,  who  dao 
excommunicated  Mr.  Hogan ;  and  some  fiAaticsy 
several  of  whom  were  Irishmen,  animated  by  this 
sacred  diploma,  seized  upon  the  Cathedral,  and  pre- 
vented  Mr.  Hogan  from  officiating.  Upon  this,  the 
whole  affair  was  laid  before  the  judicial  oontt  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  conformity  irith 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  decided  that  the 
people  who  built  the  Cathedral,  had  a  rights  not 
only  to  appoint  their  own  officiating  priest,  but  evea  - 
if  they  pleased  to  change  their  place  of  wondbdp, 
one  day  into  a  mosque,  and  the  next  day  into  a 
bam,  or,  in  other  words,  to  do  what  they  liked 
with  it."   All  this  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time : 
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and  just  before  I  left  the  United  States,  I  Tvas  in- 
formed  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Philadelphia  had 
presented  the  Pope  as  a  nuisance,  for  having  stirred 
up  contention  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
their  city,  and  for  having  interfered  in  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  the  United  States.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  ridicule  which  this  occasioned. 

The  sect  which  has  increased  faster  than  any  other 
is  that  of  the  Unitarians,  who  now  constitute  a 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  In- 
deed all  the  New  England  States,  which  were  once 
the  strong  holds  of  the  presbyteriatitf  and  puritans, 
are  now  rapidly  lapsing  into  that  heresy. 

In  the  Western  States,  however,  there  are  still 
not  only  many  puritans,  who  would  have  been  wor- 
thy members  of  the  Parliament,  delicately  ycleped 
the  Rump ;  but  there  are  also  many  Presbyterians, 
who  might  have  even  been  fit  associates  for  the 
mild  and  amiable  Balfour  of  Biirley. 

I  recollect  once,  in  Kentucky,  t)assing  an  even- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  good  blueHstocking  presby- 
terian,  who  talked  the  whole  time  about  predesti- 
nation, grace,  the  five  points,  &c.,  and  who  also 
proved  to  me  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  from 
several  printed  works  eta  the  subject,  that  the  Mil- 
lennium, will  commence  in  the  year  1834. 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies,  Methodism  exists  in  all 
its  glory.  There,  at  periodical  seasons,  the  elect 
march  into  the  woods,  and  hold  what  are  called 
Camp  Meetings,  every  body  taking  a  quantity  of 
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provision,  and  many  families  tradspcrtiiig  them- 
selves in  small  waggons,  under  which  they  can 
sleep.  One  of  these  meetings,  at  which  many 
thousands  are  often  assembled,  and  which  com- 
monly last  for  several  days,  fills  the  spectator  with 
tlie  utmost  alarm  and  wonder. 

An  Indian  war-dance  is  a  bagatelle  to  it,  and  I 
verily  believe  that  it  exceeds  the  wildest  cn^es  of 
the  Bacchanalians  or  the  Corybantes. 

Some  might  think,  that  in  the  extraordinary  fer- 
vour of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  constant 
triumph,  as  it  were,  of  the  Spirit,  the  frequenters  of 
Camp  Meetings  would  entirely  lay  aside  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Devil 
it  would  seem  has  power  even  over  these  devout 
men;  for  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  the 
population  of  the  State  is  surprisingly,  though  ille- 
gitimately, increased. 

But  for  fear  I  should  be  suspected  of  exaggera- 
tion, though  I  were  to  relate  only  what  I  myself 
have  seen  at  a  Camp  Meeting,  I  shall  extract  the 
following  account  from  the  American  Methodist 
Magazine  for  1819,  and  merely  premise,  that  the 
picture  which  the  writer  has  drawn  of  the  oi^es 
of  his  own  sect,  gives  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
original. 

"  *  At  first  appearance,  these  meetings  exhibited 
nothing  to  the  spectator  unacquainted  with  them, 

*  American  Methodist  Magazine^  for  1819^  page  324. 
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but  a  scene  of  confusion,  such  as  could  scarcely  be 
put  into  human  language.  They  were  generally 
opened  with  a  sermon ;  at  the  close  of  which,  there 
would  be  an  universal  outcry,  some  bursting  forth 
into  loud  ejaculations  of  prayer,  or  thanksgiving 
for  the  truth  ;  others  breaking  out  into  emphatical 
sentences  of  exhortation;  others  flying  to  theit 
careless  friends,  with  tears  of.  compassion,  beseedi* 
ing  them  to  turn  to  the  Lord ;  some  struck  with 
terror,  and  hastening  through  the  crowd  to  make< 
their  escape,  or  pulling  away  their  relations ;  others 
trembling,  weeping,  crying  out  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
tx)  have  mercy  upon  them,  fainting,  and  swooning 
away,  till  every  appearance  of  life  was  gone,  and ' 
the  extremities  of  the  body  assumed  the  coldness 
of  death ;  others  surrounding  them  with  melodious 
songs,  or  fervent  prayers  for  their  happy  conversion ; 
others  collected  into  circles  roimd  this  variegated 
scene,  contending  with  arguments,  for  and  against 
the  Work.  This  scene  frequently  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  days  and  nights  together. 

^^  At  these  meetings  many  circumstances  trans* 
pired  well  worth  relating,  and  very  interesting ;  but 
it  would  overleap  our  limits  to  narrate  them.  One 
at  this  time  must  suffice.  At  Indian  Creek,  a  boy, 
from  appearance  about  twelve  years  of  age,  retired 
from  the  stand  in  time  of  preaching,  under  a  very 
extraordinary  impression ;  and  having  mounted  a 
log  at  some  distance,  and  raising  his  voice  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  he  attracted  the  main  body  of  the 
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people  in  a  very  few  minutes.  With  tears  stream* 
ing  :^m  his  eyes,  he  cried  aloud  to  the  wicked, 
warning  them  of  their  danger,  denouncing  their 
certain  doom  if  they  persisted  in  their  sins^  e^ipres- 
sing  his  love  to  their  souls,  and  desire  that. they 
would  turn  to.  the  Lord  and  he  saved*  He  was 
held  up  by  two  men ;  and  spoke  for  about  an  hour 
with  that  convincing  eloquence  that  oould  be  in- 
spired only  from  above.  When  his  strength  seemed 
quite  exhausted,  and  language  failed  .to  describe 
the  feelings  of  his  soul,  he  raised  his  hajid»  and 
dropping  his  handkerchief  wet  with  sweat  from  his 
little  face,  cried  out,  *  Thus,  oh  sinner,  shall  you 
drop  into  hell,  unless  you  forsake  your  sins  and 
turn  to  the  Lord!'  At  that  moment  some  fell, 
like  those  who  are  shot  in  battle,  and  the  Work 
spread  in  a  manner  that  human  language  cannot 
describe." 

^^  *  At  one  of  these  meetings  (at  Galmi  CredL) 
the  scene  was  awftil  beyond  description.  Few,  if 
any,  escaped  without  being  affected.  Such  as  tried 
to  run  firom  it  were  frequently  struck  on  the  way ; 
(X  impelled,  by  some  alarming  signal,  to  return. 
No  circumstance  at  this  meeting  appeared  more 
striking,  than  the  great  numbers  that  £ell  on  the 
third  night;  and  to  prevent  their  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  multitude,  they  were  collected 
together,  and  laid  out  in  order  on  two  squares  of 

*  Continued  at  page  272  of  the  same  week. 


the  iDiaetii^4iauae,  till  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ftxHT  was  coyefecL 

^  But  the  great  meeting  at  Caneridge  exceeded 
alL  The  number  that  fell  at  this  meeting  was 
reckoned  at  about  three  thousand,  among  whom  were 
several  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  according  to 
their  own  confession,  bad  hitherto  possessed  only  a 
speculative  knowledge  of  religion.  One  of  the 
most  sealous  and  active  Presbyterian  ministers,  es- 
timated the  number  collected  on  the  ground  at 
twenty  thousand  souls.  At  this  meeting,  as  well 
as  at  all  others,  wherever  the  Work  broke  out,  the 
Methodists  appeared  to  be  more  active  and  mcMre 
in  their  dement,  than  any  other  people.  Indeed 
when  it  first  appeared  in  most  of  the  congregations, 
otiier  ministers  were  so  alarmed,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it,  that  they  would  have  deserted  it, 
and  their  own  meetings  too,  had  they  not  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Methodists.  But  they  soon  joined, 
and  moved  forward  cordially  in  the  Work.  Hav- 
ing been  thus  inured  and  prepared,  this  great 
meeting  brought  on  a  general  engagement.  It  was 
necessary  that  such  a  concourse  should  be  scattered 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground;  of  course 
there  were  several  congregations  formed  in  di£ferent 
parts  of  the  encampment,  for  preaching  and  other 
religious  exercises.  N<m:  were  they  at  a  loss  for 
pulpits:  stimips,  logs,  or  tops  of  trees,  served  as 
temporary  stands  from  which  to  dispense  the  word 
of  life.    At  night  the  whole  scene  wp  awfully 
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sublime.  The  ranges  of  tents,  the  Aten  reflecting 
light  amidst  the  branches  of  the  towering  trees ; 
the  candles  and  lamps  illuminating  the  encamp- 
ment ;  hundreds  moving  to  and  fro,  with  lights  or 
torches,  like  Gideon's  army ;  the  preaching,  pray«- 
ing,  shouting.  aU  heaid  at  once,  rushing  fiom  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  ground,  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  was  enough  to  swallow  up  all  the  powers  of 
contemplation.  Sinners  falling,  shrieks  and  cries 
for  mercy,  awakened  in  the  mind  a  lively  appre- 
hension of  that  scene,  when  the  awful  sound  shall 
be  heard:  ^ Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judg- 
ment.' " 

These  then  are  the  people,  who  not  only  would 
deprive  the  Indians  of  their  pure  unadulterated 
theism,  but  who  send  Missionaries  even  into  the 
remote  parts  of  Asia,  and  who,  though  their  own 
orgies  exceed  in  absurdity  every  thing  ever  done 
by  conjuror,  priest,  or  Mumbo-Jumbo,  among  the 
most  uncivilized  nations,  pretend  that  they  abne 
are  the  elect  of  God,  and  blaspheme  his  holy 
name  by  saying  that  He  inspires  their  abominable 
fanaticism ! 

The  friends  of  an  established  state  religion,  and 
of  the  impracticable  doctrine  of  Uniformity,  may 
point  to  the  scene  above  described,  and  suggest 
that  it  proves  the  want  of  a  national  church.  I 
would  however  desire  them  to  look  at  home,  and 
see  if  the  Methodists,  Jumpers,  Ranters,  and  Mug- 
gletonians  of  England,  are  not  almost  or  fully  as 
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eontemptible  as  their  farother  fitudiics  in  America* 
I  would  also  appeal  to  erery  one  who  has  read  Irift« 
tory,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
superstition  and  religious  enthusiasm,  whether  tha 
attempt  to  put  down  such  extravagances  by  coercion, 
or  in  other  words^  by  persecution,  has  not  always 
{m)dueed  the  contrary  effect,  viz.  that  of  strength** 
enii^  and  confirming  them. 

As  is  the  ca^e  in  England,  the  United  States 
abound  in  societies  for  propagating  Christianity  in 
foreign  parts,  and  for  distributing  bibles  and  prayer 
books*  The  parent  soeieties  have  ramifications  all 
over  the  country,  and  are  busied  day  and  night,  ii^ 
collecting  every  farthing  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon  ;  from  the  penny  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  gingerbread,  and  nevertheless  contributed  to  the 
"  Children's  Mite  Society,"  up  to  the  large  sums 
of  hundreds  of  dollars,  subscribed  by  the  wealthy 
enthusiast. 

The  Missionaries,  and  those  striving  to  convert 
the  Jews,  the  American  Indians,  the  Hindoos,  &c. 
have  indeed  adopted  such  an  extensive  system  of 
begging,  that  they  strongly  resemble  the  Capu- 
chins, and  may  be  termed  a  Mendicant  Order. — 
To  such  a  length  had  public  contributions  for  re- 
ligious purposes  been  carried,  and  to  such  vexa- 
tion and  annoyance,  was  a  man  exposed  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  them,  that  the  legislature 
of  Connecticut  passed  a  law  in  1823,  forbidding 
contributions  for  religious  purposes,  unless  when 

0 
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expressly  penhitted  by  the  le^slature^'  and  an- 
nounced  by  a  proclamation  from  the  governor. 
This  excellent  regulation  has  in  a  great  measure 
liberated  the  community,  firom  a  heavy  tax,  and  a 
most  offensive  nuisance.  What  renders  it  still 
more  remarkable  is,  that  it  should  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  very  State  which  was  onoe  governed 
by  the  **  Blue  Laws.**  In  the  dajrs  of  that  j^us 
code,  if  a  person  had  presumed  to  say^  that  it  would 
be  better  to  spend  any  superfluous  money,  in  add- 
ing to  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  home,  than  in 
attempting  to  educate  the  Tartars,  he  would  I  sap^ 
pose  have  been  looked  upon  universally  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AMERICAN  CaABACTRR«*COKCLU9tOK. 

Leaving  Bocstoo,  where  I  had  been  staying  at 
tile  only  truly  comfortable  hotel  I  found  in  all  my 
trairelsy  I  paand  through  a  fine  cultivated  country 
to  Providence.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Bhode  Ishmd,  and  is  a  flourishing  town,  containingt 
acccxding  to.  the  last  census,  11,767  inhabitants* 
The  exterior  of  the  houses  in  this  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Englandi 
is  so  neatly  painted,  that  the  inhabitants  may  be 
supposed  firm  believers  in  the  old  Dutch  proverb, 
that  '^  paint  costs  nothing."  Many  indeed  of  the 
houses  which  I  saw  in  Massachusetts,  were  neater 
in  this  respect,  than  even  those  which  attracted  my 
admiration,  when  I  was  travelling  on  the  canals 
near  Amsterdam. 

.  At  Providence  I  went  on  board  the  Steam- 
boat, and  descended  the  beautiful  bay  of  Narra- 
ganset.  Newport,  at  which  we  touched,  is  cele^ 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  the  women ;  and  certainly 
to  judge  from  the  few  specimens  I  saw,  this  cha- 
racter is  very  well  deserved.  Indeed  the  women 
of  New  England  are  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  States  in  beauty,  as  they  are  in  echication. 

After  sailing  down  Long  Island  Hound  1  again 
landed  at  New  York.    Here  I  embarked  on  board 
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one  of  the  packet  ships  for  Liverpool :  and  with- 
out meeting  with  any  circumstance  worth  men- 
tioning returned  to  my  native  country.  But  be- 
fore I  conclude  the  account  of  my  Transatlantic 
travels,  the  reader  may  say  to  me :  "  Now  that  you 
havd  jfettitned  home,  what  is  your  eahtt  md  un- 
hliissed  opiirion  with  regard  to  tfai»  eharaeter  of  the 
AmetUsoM?**  I  reply  without  iM^ldasig  that 
the^e  is  no  suligect  upon  which  the  people  nf  Etg* 
\mA  hi^re  been  more  completely  miidnfoffsAed^  thim 
ispm  that  of  the  American  chatactdr.  The  writ« 
iligs  of  intdt^ted  or  ignorant  individuals  huve 
raised  a  doud  of  prejudice  against  the  inhaUtants 
e(  the  United  States,  that  superior  information  is 
only  just  b^inning  to  dissipate.  I  myaelf$  beffote 
viiriting  the  country^  had  imtnbed  a  great  deal  of 
this  erroneous  opinion;  and  on  landing  on  the 
American  shore  I  es^pe^ied  to  find  a  people^  veiy 
little  civilized  oompitfed  with  Europeaasi  md  w 
rough  and  brutal  in  their  manners  towards  atiaa** 
gers,  that  when  they  knew  I  was  an  Englishiiian, 
they  Would  be  almost  certain  to  insult  me.  Judge 
then  of  my  astonishment,  when  my  own  experi^ice 
proved  to  me,  that  the  people  were  kind  and  hoa^ 
l^ble;  that  the  mmners  of  the  higher  daasea 
were  nearly  as  polished  as  oould  be  found  in  a»y 
Em-opean  country ;  and  that  the  name  of  an 
Englishman,  far  from  provoking  insnlti  was  a  eftr« 
tain  pasi^Hifrt  t9  the  kindness  and  attentioti  of 
ei^ety  ob^# 
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At  the  iftme  time  wie  mwt  raeoUeet,  that  m  thn 
EepubUc  of  the  United  States  extends  through 
twentyrthre^  |4egr«e»  of  latitud^,  the  TOwners  of 
th?  ^opl^  inhfihiting  di|S^?^t  p^rts  e»npot  of 
course  b0  the  same  everywhere*  Thus  th^  White 
iuhahitaut^  of  the  Southern  and  isJave-hQlding 
States  ar§  high-spirited,  fieryi  and  impetuous*  with 
difficulty  xmtx^mvkg  their  passions*  ond  possessing 
all  tho^e  eharacteristies  (many  of  th^m  very  odious) 
that  mark  the  slave^holderr    Jn  t^hoiiie  ^festes  no 

one  deigns  to  work,  and  the  gentry  pr  wealthy 
planters  opeupy  their  time  iu  spo^tingi  wd  parti- 
pularly  in  horsorrwing  and  coj9kT%hting,  They 
also  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  the  tghle^  muah 
more  than  their  Nprth^ro  fellow-<^iti^n9t 

At  the  revolution  inde^^df  an4  iot  some  imit 
after  it,  the  Southern  States  produ^d  noarly  aU 
the  men  of  edueatipn  and  abilities ;  £»r  the  wealthy 
planters  generally  gave  their  sons  an  ^ x^sellent  edu^ 
cation,  and  frequently  even  sent  them  to  travel  an4 
study  in  Europe.  The  young  men  ajso,  certain  <^f 
inheriting  a  good  fortune*  and  nover  entering  intn 
any  profession,  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  improve 
themselves  in  knowledge;  and  were  enabled  to 
devote  the. whole  of  their  lives,  towards  the  culti- 
vation and  increase  of  the  information  they  ha4 
obtained  in  their  youth.  Hence  they  enjoyed  a 
great  advantage  over  the  laboriouf  inhabitauts  of 
the  Northern  States,  who,  with  less  wealth  and 
leisure,  were  obliged  to  occupy  themselyi^  iu  Xf^QW 
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mechanical  employments.  But  a  change  has  now 
taken. place;  and  the  free  States  have  become  the 
most  wealthy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened.  To  what  can  this  change 
he  owing,  hut  to  the  superiority  of  Libarty  <iver 
Slavery  ?  Yet  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  States  are  not  only  much 
less  impetuous,  and  much  more  cautious  than  the 
Southerners,  but  are  also  superior  to  them  in  mo- 
ralijty,  and  perhaps  even  in  politeness  and  urbanity 
of  manners. 

One  thing  that  I  could  not  help  remarking  with 
lizard  to  the  Americans  in  general,  is  the  total 
want  of  all  those  games  and  sports  that  obtained 
for  our  country  the  appellation  of  **  Merry  Eng- 
land/* Although  children  usually  transmit  stories 
and  sports  from  one  generation  to  a^th^,  and 
although  many  of  our  nursery  games  and  tales  are 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  England  in 
the  vessels  of  Heli^st  and  Horsa,*  yet  our  bre- 
thren in  the  United  States  seem  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  the  childish  amusements  of  our  common 
ancestors.  In  America  I  never  saw  even  the 
school-boys  playing  at  any  game  whatsoever. 
Cricket,  foot-ball,  quoits,  &c.,  appear  ta  be  utterly 
unknown :  and  I  believe  that  if  an  American  were 
to  see  grown-up  men  playing  at  Cricket,  he  would 
express  as  much  astonishment,  as  the  Italians  did 

*  Vide  the  preface  to  that  pretty  little  wox\,  "  German 
Popular  Stories." 
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when  some  Englishmen  played  at  this  finest  of  all 
games,  in  the  Cascina  at  Florence.  Indeed  that 
joyous  spirit,  which,  in  our  country,  animates  not 
only  childhood,  but  also  maturer  age,  can  rarely 
or  never  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  almost  every  one,  that 
the  Americans  have  a  great  propensity  to  boast ; 
and  many  of  tlie  works,  written  on  the  sulgect  of 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  famish  abundant 
proofs  of  this  national  defect.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  grant  that  they  had  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  having  maintained  their  rights  against  so  much 
more  powerful  a  nation ;  but  they  have  certainly 
•  exhibited  strong  Symptoms  of  vanity,  in  repre^ 
senting  all  their  own  warriors  as  heroes,  and  all 
those  of  Great  Britain  as  cowards.  Thus  some 
nameless  skirmish  on  the  Canadian  frontier  has 
been  compared  to  Platsea  or  Marathon;  and  the 
victory  gained  by  Captain  Perry  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  he  took  a  flotilla  carrying  in  all  scarcely  as 
many  guns  as  a  large  frigate,  has  been  represented 
as  equal  to  that  gained  by  Lord  Nelson,  when  he 
annihilated  the  whole  naval  force  of  hostile  Eiu*ope 
at  Trafalgar. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823  Commodore 
Porter,  having  been  sent  to  take  command  of  the 
small  squadron  employed  against  the  Pirates  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  at 
the  town  of  Norfolk  in  Vii^nia ;  and  ha\dng  here 
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been  honoured  by  a  public  dinner,,  said  in  his 
speech)  after  his  health  had  been  drunk :  ^^  It  is 
only  necessary  to  pronounce  one  name,  to  awaken 
our  resentments,  and  to  inspire  us  with  vengeance; 
a  name  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  our  eountry ; 
a  name  synonymous  with  patriotism,  courage,  and 
self-devotion;  the  name  of — Allen."  Now  more 
than  this  could  scarcely  liave  been  said  of  Wash- 
ington himself;  yet  the  person  mentioned  was  only 
an  unfortunate  Lieutenant,  who  was  killed  in  at^ 
tempting  to  take  a  piratical  schooner.  I  have  not- 
quoted  this  with  any  intention  pf  ridiculing  C!om- 
modore  Porter,  who  is  well  known  to  be  a  gallant 
and  meritorious  officer ;  but  I  wished  to  give  an 
example  of  a  common  American  puff.  In  England 
we  should  be  greatly  astonished  if  one  of  our 
admirals,  at  a  pubUc  dinner,  were  to  pronounce  a 
similar  panegyric  upon  a  similar  personage ;  but 
in  America  oratorical  Hyperbole,  is  a  sort  of  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  really  means  nothing.  In  thia 
respect,  the  Americans  have  neglected  the  modesty 
of  their  English  ancestors,  in  order  to  adopt  the 
vanity  of  the  "  grande  nation.''  But  the  pr(q[ien* 
sity  to  indiUge  in  the  bombast,  though  common 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people^ 
is  rapidly  going  into  discredit  among  those  o£  su- 
perior education. 

A  traveller  in  passing  through  the  different 
States,  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  great  purity  with 
which  the  English  langue^e  is  everywhere  spoken. 
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Iii4e^  altbimgh  the  population  is  isio  nrndb  smaUen 
than  th^t  of  the  British  Bmpire,  yet  I  am  certain 
that  in,  th^  llnited  iStates  th^o  k  a  gneatev  number 
o£  p^nppf;  niio  i^peak  (W9  Sn^iish,  than  (sveu  in 
England  iJteel£   . 

Th«  Americans  hare#  it:  is  tnie»  coined .  0oin« 
word^;  Imt  have  not  we  also  done  the  same?  What 
would  our  carities  have  said,  if  the  word  UlttaUm 
had  been  used  bjr  the  orators  in  Congress,  as  often 
as  by  those  in  Parliamwt  ?  I  own  that  some  of 
the  words  ooined,  and  most  of  the  peeuUar  aigni* 
fications  given  to  those  already  in  use,  might  just 
as  well  have  been  avoided ;  but  we  should  not  bo 
surprised  at  the  &w  slight  dbangiw  whieh  have 
been  admitted,  but  rather  at  the  almost  entire  pvt* 
servation  of  the  mother  tongue,  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  land  where  it  was  first  spoken* 

Those  vile  dialects,  of  which  nearly  every  county 
in  £ngland  has  its  own,  are  unknown  to  the  Ameri^ 
cans;  wd  it  is  amusing  enough,  that  while  we 
suppose  they  speak  corrupt  Snglish,  <2iey  imagine 
that  we  do.  The  only  parsons  coming  &om  Great 
Britain,  whom  they  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
are  almost  without  exception  meebanics  or  fivmoEs ; 
and  if  they  arrive  from  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire, 
or  the  low  lands  of  Scotland,  it  is  no  wondar  if 
the  Americans  find  fault  with  thdr  almost  uninteU 
ligible  jargons.  Twice,  in  t^  course  of  my  tror 
vels,  when  I   have   motioned  that  I  waa  ra 

Englishman,  I  have  been  addressed  with  ^  Well^ 
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sir,  I  should  never  hare  suspected  that ;  finr  you 
speak  English  as  correctly  as  an  American." 

As  few  persons  have  as  yet  visited  America,  ex* 
oept  some  men  of  extremdy  moderate  education, 
and  whose  national  prejudices  have  never  been 
removed  by  previous  travelling,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  they  found  fault  with  every  thing 
different  from  what  they  were  accustomed  to. 
Ignorant  of  men  or  manners,  never  having  been 
in  good  society  in  England,  and  from  their  want 
of  introductions  unlikely  to  be  admitted  into  good 
society  in  America,  these  **  SmelUfungus"  travel- 
lers have  passed  their  time  at  the  most  inferior 
sort  of  taverns,  and  often  at  the  pot-houses  of  the 
frontiers.  They  have  then  come  home,  and  given 
a  book  to  the  world,  purporting  to  be  a  fidr  view 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now  •  let  any  one  suppose  that  an  American 
farmer,  coming  to  England,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  Northumberland  or  Lancashire,  were 
to  pass  his  time  at  low  inns  or  alehouses,  which  in 
all  countries  are  the  head-quarters  of  rudeness^ 
vice,  and  profligacy;  and  that  in  addition  he 
were  to  select  some  of  the  worst  description  of 
stories  from  the  newspapers,  what  a  jxettj  set  of 
materials  he  would  thus  obtain  for  writing  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain ! — His  journal  would  probably  not  be  very 
different  from  the  following. 
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^JFa]y20.«--Stoppedat  Mr.  N^s  Inn,  on  theroad 
to  — ,  where  I  was  very  badly  treated,  had  a 
filthy  dinn^,  and  was  charged  eight  diilfings  fixr 
it.  Mr.  N.  was  the  head  gamekeeper  of  a  great 
proprietor  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has  been 
placed  in  his  present  situation  in  reward  for  his 
zeid  in  oppressing  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood. 
As  an  instance  I  may  mention,  that  having  one 
day  found  a  man  with  a  dog  on  one  of  his  master's 
fields,  he  carried  him  before  a  clerical  magistrate 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  swore  that  he  suspected 
the  poor  man  of  an  intention  of  "  poaching."  This 
word,  which  we  do  not  understand  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  means  the  killing  a  wild  hare  or  bird. 
The  Clergyman  immediately  fined  the  unhappy 
inan  £5  for  committing  a  trespass^  and  as  he  was 
too  poor  to  pay  it,  he  was  sent  by  the  humane 
magistrate  for  two  months  to  the  treadmill,  under 
a  new  act  called  the  Trespass  act. 

"  21.*— In  the  paper  of  to  day  is  an  account  of  the 
escape  of  a  certain  dignitary  of  the  church  from 
Justice.  He  was  taken  up  for  committing  a  horri- 
ble  crime.  Now  if  a  bishop  could  be  guilty  of  this, 
I  leave  my  countrymen  to  suppose  what 'must  be 
the  general  character  of  the  English  Clergy. 

"22. — All  I  have  seen  of  this  nation,  proves  them 
to  be  uncivilized  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.  Only 
imagine  any  of  our  members  of  Congress,  going  to 
see  two  poor  men  beat  one  another  almost  to  death 
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Hera  it  is  thought  nothing  of:  for  in  tfai^  neigh* 
bourhood  there  has  just  been  »  **  prize  fight*"  well 
attended  by  noblen^en  and  gentlemen,  whp  wefv 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  all  tha  gamblerg, 
blacklegs,,  and  rascals  that  frequent  thjsse  disgust- 
ing  exhibitions." 

Such  a  journal  would  form  a  worthy  counterpart 
to  many  of  those  which  Englishmen  have  writtoi 
about  America.  Had  no  other  description  of  tnh 
vellers  visited  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  people 
of  England  would  have  had  about  the  same  idea 
of  the  French  and  Italians,  that  they  b^ye  at 
present  of  the  Americans. 

Pr^udice  and  former  habits  give  a  great  faiaa  to 
the  accounts  even  of  the  most  enlightened;  and  we 
rarely  find  that  the  reports  of  any  two  men  who 
have  seen  the  same  country  agree  in  every  pointt- 
Thus  when  I  was  in  the  Western  States,  if  any* 
thing  occm-red  which  obliged  me  to  stop  tor  a  day 
or  two  at  the  log-cabin  of  a  settler,  I  always  finind 
plenty  of  amusement  and  occupation,  in  bunting, 
or  in  collecting  subjects  of  Natural  History.  But 
if  any  one  had  been  in  the  same  situation,  who 
could  not  use  the  rifle,  who  cared  nothing  about 
natural  history,  and  whose  only  object  was  to  look 
for  a  spot  where  an  emigrant  could  fix  himself,  he 
would  of  course  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  through  the  day,  and,  without  intending  "to 
draw  an  imfair  picture,  would  have  said,  that  of 


all  hofiid  plMses  seme  cmld  be  io  intoteraUe  Hs  a 
tftbin  in  the  BadLWoods. 

But  many  of  cmr  travellers  hare,  I  am  sorry  to 
toyi  been  gmlty  of  intentional  mistatements.  Find* 
itt^  themselires  disappointed^  either  in  their  pecn-i 
nilH^  speculations,  or  in  their  ideas  of  the  adrmi« 
tagea  of  emigration,  they  have  wilfully  calumniated 
the  people  of  the  country.  Moreover  there  are  still 
in  Sngland  a  few  miscreants  who  detest  free  inistitu*^ 
tions,  and  who  maintain  with  all  their  might  **  the 
right  divine  to  govern  wrong."  To  these  men  the 
rirang  power  and  importance  of  the  United  States 
is  gall  and  wormwood ;  and  accordingly  they  ha^e 
echoed  back  with  redoubled  damour,  all  the  ca- 
lumnies that  have  been  uttered  against  the  Ame'>- 
ricans,  and  with  a  hatred  imworthy  of  the  believers 
in  a  Religion  of  peace,  have  laboured  to  exdte 
enmity  between  us  and  our  Transatlantic  brethren* 

On  this  subject  tiie  intelligent  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book  very  properly  observes :  "  The  tissue 
of  misrepresentations  attempted  to  be  woven  around 
us^  are  like  cobwebs  woven  round  the  Hrnbs  of  an 
infant  giant.  Our  country  continually  outgrows 
^hem.  One  falsehood  after  another  falls  off  cf 
itself.  We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we 
live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation.**  '^ 

*  Sketch  fiookj  page  108.  The  whole  of  this  excellent 
chapter  entitled  English  writers  on  America^  should  he  read 
hy  every  one. 
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<  It  18  liUB^ntable  tio  •  see  th|ft' suck  writen,  as 
those  Mr.  Irving  alludes.  1^  have  but  too: well 
succeeded  in  exciting  feelings  of  hostility  against 
Ameldca.  Insult  has  provoked  retaliation,  and 
has  consequently  prodooed  many  works,  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  held  up  to  ridicnIe>«Btl'detesfaa» 
tion.  I  will  mention  as  instances  '^  Old  England 
by  a  New  England  man,"  and  ^<  the  address  jdeli- 
vered,  on  the  anniversary  6f  the .  dedarationi  of 
independence,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State."  *  These  amiable  productions  of  national 
hatred  deserve  to  be  placed  on  ihe  same  shelf  mth 
the  works  of  Ashe,  Fearon,  and  Welby. 

The  people  of  England  are  however  beginning 
to  view  the  United  States  in  a  &irer  light,  and  in 
common  with  the  Americans  themselves,  seem  at 
last  disposed  to  treat  aU  such  calumnious  publica- 
tions with  merited  contempt.  « 

For  my  own  part,  although  J  went  to  America 
full  of  prejudice  against  the  nation,  yet  I  returned 
with  very  different  impressions,  having  been  always 
treated  with  the  most  unbounded  hospitality  and 
kindness.  I  am  confident,  that  wh^n  many  en- 
lightened travellers  have  visited  that  great  Repub* 
lie,  Englishmen  will  bc^in  to  esteem  and  respect, 
a  people,  connected  with  them,  not  only  by  Ian- 

*  This^  Which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  secretaiy  both  in  point  of 
langaage  and  matter^  was  printed  at  Washington  in  Jvlj,  1S81 ; 
and  would  afford  a  fine  treat  to  the  Quarterly. 
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guage,  manners,  and  laws,  but  also,  by  that 
strongest  of  all  ties,  Mutual  Interest,  In  contem- 
plating the  grand  spectacle  afforded  by  this  rising, 
though  as  yet  only  infant  nation,  every  unpreju- 
diced Englishman  must  rejoice,  when  pointing  to 
it  he  can  exdaim*— This  was  foimded  by  my  coim* 
trjrmen! 


THE   END. 


C.  Baldwin,  Prinieic* 
New  Bridge-ftreet,  Loadoiu 
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